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RIDING  OUT  THE  GALE, 


CHAPTER  I. 

Three  months  have  passed  away,  and  the 
Trelawneys  are  again  in  Devonshire.  It  was 
late  in  July  before  they  left  town,  and  a  few 
days  after  their  return  to  the  Abbey,  they  were 
joined  there  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton,  Regi- 
nald, and  Hester.  Mr.  Vane  had  returned 
from  Halifax,  and  at  his  daughter's  request,  had 
taken  her  abroad.  Arabel  was  Arabel  Hamil- 
ton no  longer.  Mr.  Hastings  had  been  pre- 
sented to  a  living  in  the  East-end  of  London, 
where  there  was  hard  work  to  be  done,  and 
risks  of  various  kinds  to  be  encountered ;  and 
Arabel  had  persuaded  her  parents  to  let  them 
begin  the  new  life  together.  They  were  quietly 
married  in  Dawlish,  where  the  Hamiltons  had 
remained  until  now,  when  Sir  Lionel  had  per- 
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mitted  Haidee  to  ask  them  to  the  Abbey  oa 
their  way  home.  Na}',  he  had  himself  written 
to  urge  them  to  come. 

There  was  a  cfreat  cedar  on  the  lawn  at  the 
east  side  of  the  house,  and  on  the  grass  beneatli 
its  shade  sat  Mrs.  Hamilton,  Haidee,  and 
Hester.  They  had  been  wandering  about  the 
gardens  and  terraces,  making  Mrs.  Hamilton 
acquainted  with  the  places  she  had  heard  so 
much  of,  but  never  seen  before,  and  gathering 
roses  as  they  went  :  but  now  the  sun  had  fairly 
driven  them  to  the  shelter  of  the  great  cedar. 
Haidee  looked  towards  the  windows  of  her 
father's  rooms  and  said  : 

"  I  think  I  see  Mr.  Hamilton  there  with 
papa.  I  wonder  what  they  are  talking  of — 
Singleton,  or  myself 

**  I  think  you  have  grown  curious,  Haidee." 

''  I  was  always  curious,  mamma,  but  I  have 
reasons  for  being  worse  than  usual  just  now.  I 
cannot  help  fancying  that  Sir  Lionel  wants  to 
get  advice  from  Mr.  Hamilton  ;  it  is  very  unlike 
him,  and  yet  I  took  it  into  my  head  that  he 
means  to  do  it.  He  seems  so  puzzled  and  help- 
less." 

**  About  what  ?  Is  there  anything  wrong, 
Haidee  ?"  Mrs.  Hamilton  said.  "  Is  it  my 
fancy,  dear  child,  or  do  you  look  graver  and  less 
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light-hearted  than  you  used  to  be  ?  Perhaps  I 
ought  not  to  ask,  but  you  know  you  call  me 
mother,  and  you  are  as  dear  to  me  as  if  you 
were  my  child  indeed  :  and  I  am  anxious  and 
puzzled.  When  your  letter  and  your  father's  In- 
vitation came,  we  settled  that  you  had  told  him 
about  Reginald;  particularly  as  he  named  him, 
and  hoped  that  he  had  no  other  engagement. 
But  you  have  not  told  him,  have  you  ?" 

"  No — how  could  I  ?  There  was  to  be  no 
engagement.  Perhaps  he  may  have  guessed  : 
but  I  think  not.  Oh,  mamma,  I  have  been 
longing  for  a  good  talk  with  you.  I  want  to 
confess  all  my  faults  and  follies,  and  get  your 
advice,  though  I'm  afraid  you  will  think  me  not 
half  sfood  enoucrh  for  Re!2:inald.  Still  I  must 
tell  you,  for  my  heart  is  heavy  ;  things  seem  to 
have  gone  wrong,  and  I'm  afraid  it  is  my  fault." 

"  Shall  I  go  away,  Haidee  ?"  asked  Hester, 
looking  up  from  the  roses  she  was  arranging  in 
a  tall  vase,  "  and  let  you  have  mamma  all  to 
yourself  now  ?  You  will  have  time  for  a  good 
talk,  for  Singleton  and  Reginald  have  gone  into 
Plymouth  to  see  Mr.  O'Hara." 

"But  you  need  not  go,  for  of  course  I  shall  tell 
you  too.  Mamma,  don't  look  so  anxious,  for  it 
is  nothing  that  will  vex  Reginald — I  mean 
that  it  won't  make  any  difference  between  him 
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and  me,   if  he  is  the  same  :  and  I  know  he  is. 
Yet  I  have  been  very  much  to  blame." 

"  Well,  tell  me  all  about  it,  my  dear,  as  you 
used  to  tell  me  all  your  school  difficulties ;  and 
we  will  talk  it  over,  and  perhaps  see  a  way  out 
of  it.      Is  it  about  Singleton  ?" 

"  It  is — why  did  you  think  that  ?" 
"  Because  his  letters  to  Reginald  lately  have 
not  been  satisfactory  :  at  least  I  fancied  so,  as 
Regie  often  seemed  uneasy  after  getting  one. 
I  asked  him  once  if  it  was  anything  about  you, 
and  he  said  no,  but  he  was  afraid  there  was 
something  amiss  with  Singleton." 

"  And  oh,  mamma,  what  will  you  think  of  me 
"when  I  tell  you  that  I  never  perceived  It !  I 
was  so  taken  up  with  myself  and  my  own  selfish 
concerns,  that  I  neglected  him  utterly.  John 
came  to  stay  with  us,  you  know,  and  whenever 
I  was  at  home,  he  did  torment  me  so  dreadfully. 
He  pretended  not  to  see  that  I  was  as  cold  as 
ice  to  him,  and  always  behaved  as  if  the  matter 
was  arranged,  and  that  I  knew  it  must  be.  At 
last  I  told  Mrs.  Seymour,  and  asked  her  advice, 
for  I  really  felt  like  a  fly  in  a  web,  with  John 
and  Sir  Lionel  talking  of  my  marriage  quite  as 
a  settled  thing." 

"  And  what  did  she  advise  ?" 

''  First  she  wanted  me  to   accept  a  proposal 
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which  was  made  to  me  just  then — a  very  grand 
marriage  that  would  have  been,  mamma.  But 
Avhen  I  would  not  hear  of  it,  she  laughed  and 
said  :  *  Haidee,  I  shall  give  you  no  more  advice 
until  I  know  the  whole  truth  ;  I  have  suspected 
ever  since  I  began  to  know  you  at  all,  that  your 
mind  is  made  up  on  this  matter,  and  I  can  make 
a  guess — but  until  you  tell  me  I  shall  hold  my 
tongue.'  So  I  told  her  :  I  know  we  were  not 
to  tell,  but  I  could  not  help  it,  I  was  so 
worried." 

''  And  Jane  was  pleased ;  that  I  gathered 
from  her  letters." 

"  She  never  said  so  to  me !  on  the  contrary, 
she  called  me  a  romantic  goose,  and  said  I  should 
repent  of  having  refused  a  good  match.  What 
did  she  say  in  her  letters  ?" 

''  It  was  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  I 
forget  the  exact  words,  but  I  know  she  said  she 
was  enjoying  herself,  and  meant  to  make  the 
most  of  her  opportunities,  as  it  was  plain  that  you 
would  neither  require  her  services  for  a  second 
season,  nor  give  her  the  credit  of  marrying  you 
well  :  and  she  bid  him  tell  any  one  who  cared 
to  know,  that  you  were  puzzling  numerous 
admirers  by  your  indifference,  and  '  were  in  her 
worldly  eyes  a  very  foolish  girl.'  But  what  did 
she  advise  about  your  cousin  ?" 
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"  She  advised  me  to  be  as  little  at  borne  as  I 
possibly  could  :  so  I  almost  lived  with  her  after 
that.  We  told  Single,  and  he  agreed  that  it  was 
best ;  but  oh,  how  could  I  leave  him  so  much 
alone  ?  He  was  not  strong — indeed,  even  yet, 
he  is  not  quite  well  :  and  although  at  first  he 
went  everywhere  with  us  and  enjoyed  it,  after 
a  while  he  seemed  to  get  tired,  and  said  it  did 
not  agree  with  his  head,  being  up  late  so  often. 

1  saw  less  and  less  of  him — mamma,  I  am  so 
ashamed  of  myself.  I  was  amused,  enjoying 
everything,  and  thinking  how^  pleasant  it  would 
be  to  say  to  you  and  to — Reginald,  that  though 
it  had  been  like  a  fairy  dream,  it  had  not  changed 
my  mind." 

"  My  dear  child  !"  said  Mrs.  Hamilton  fondly, 
*'  Regie  will  be  a  proud  and  happy  man.  But 
go  on  with  your  story." 

"  One  day,  Mrs.  Seymour  and  I  were  just 
going  off  to  some  morning  affair — I  forget  what 
• — when  papa  walked  in  ;  after  a  few  minutes 
he  said  to  me,  *  Have  you  seen  Singleton 
lately  ?'  I  said  yes  at  first,  but  on  thinking,  1 
found  that  it  was  at  least  a  week  since  I  had 
seen  him,  I  asked  if  he  were  not  well,  or  why 
papa  wanted  to  know.  *  Because  he  is  not  in 
my  house,'  he  said.  *  He  has  been  absent  now 
for  many   days.'     Oh,    I    was  so  frightened — 
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half  a  hundred  dreadful  ideas  came  into  my 
head." 

''  Had  your  father  no  idea  why  he  had  left 
home  ?" 

"  Yes — he  said  '  Singleton  had  displeased  him 
by  his  manner  to  John,  and  he  had  spoken  to  him 
about  it,'  but  I  knew  very  well  it  was  not  that !" 

"  And  where  was  he  ?     Singleton,  I  mean." 

"  In  a  day  or  two  I  heard  from  him  from 
York.  He  was  sick  of  London,  he  said — stay 
— I  have  it  here,  for  it  was  such  a  relief  to  me 
to  get  it  that  I  keep  it  in  my  pocket-book.  Yes, 
here  it  is : 

** '  My  dear  Haidee, 

"  *  I  have  been  intending  to  write  to  you 
ever  since  I  left  London,  but  somehow,  have 
never  done  so.  I  hear,  on  good  authority — viz., 
from  a  certain  little  black  fiend  which  sometimes 
sits  heavy  on  my  heart — that  they  are  repaving 
whole  streets  in  a  certain  warm  locality  with 
my — etc.  ;  you  know  what  the  paving  stones 
are  made  of  down  there.  I  was  utterly  sick  of 
London,  and  should  have  gone  direct  to  the 
little  bow-wows  had  I  remained  there  ;  more- 
over I  had  succeeded  in  spiking  the  enemy's 
^uns,  which  was  the  only  thing  that  kept  me 
busy.      I   can  promise  you  that  you   won't  be 
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tormented  any  more  by  John — so  when  you  feel 
the  reHef,  bless  your  devoted  brother.  I  am 
taking  a  walking  cruise.  I  have  visited  Heron- 
hurst,  where  you  used  to  write  me  those  fine 
long  letters,  and  where,  maybe,  you  will  yet 
write  many  more — do  you  know  that  it  is  for 
sale  again  ?  Send  me  ten  pounds,  a  sum  which 
in  my  style  of  travelling,  will  carry  me  all  over 
England.  Send  it  to  me  here,  and  don't  scold 
me  for  not  writing.  I  have  a  decent  hope,  to 
use  an  expression  of  O'Hara's,  that  you  have 
not  missed  me  yet.  John  has  !  but  he  won't  die 
of  fretting. 

"  *  Your  affectionate 

'' '  Singleton.'  " 


What  does  he  mean  by  spiking  the  enemy's 


guns  ?' 


*'  Oh,  he  got  rid  of  John  for  me!  I  cannot  get 
him  to  tell  me  how  he  did  it ;  but  before  papa 
went  away  that  day,  he  asked  to  speak  to  me 
alone  :  and  then  informed  me  very  solemnly  that 
my  cousin  John  had  proposed  for  me  !  papa  was 
dreadfully  embarrassed,  and  I  suspected  even 
then  that  he  w^as  not  giving  me  John's  message 
very  correctly :  I  think  he  could  not  make  up 
his  mind  to  abandon  his  cherished  plan  without 
one  effort  more.      I  told  him  that  I  had  already 
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given  John  to  understand  that  his  addresses 
were  unwelcome  to  me,  and  that  I  thought  very 
meanly  of  him  for  forcing  them  on  me,  '  trusting 
to  my  father's  influence/  To  which  he  replied 
very  grandly :  *  You  entirely  mistake  your 
cousin,  and  fail  lamentably  to  appreciate  his 
character.  He  has  commissioned  me  to  inform- 
you  that  he  withdraws  his  pretensions  to  your 
hand  from  this  moment/  " 

"  Don't  mimic  your  father,  Haidee,"  said  Mrs. 
Hamilton,  laughing. 

*'  Of  course  this  was  Singleton's  doing,  but  I 
cannot  get  him  to  tell  me  anything  more  about 
it." 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  Mrs.  Ham- 
ilton was  watchinof  with  a  somewhat  startled 
look,  the  earnest  listening  face  of  her  *'  little 
Hester  "  as  she  still  called  her  youngest  born. 
What  was  this  that  was  shining  in  the  dark 
eyes,  stealing  all  colour  from  the  soft  cheek,  and 
makinof  the  active  useful  little  hands  so  awk- 
ward  that  twice  the  roses  had  fallen  out  of  the 
tall  vase  and  had  to  be  gathered  up  again  ? 
Only  yesterday,  it  seemed  to  the  poor  startled 
mother,  Hester  had  been  but  a  child  ;  but 
this  was  no  child's  face,  though  something  of 
a  child's  unconsciousness  was  there.  Was  it 
that  there  was  no  feeline  at  work  which  the  oflrl 
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would  care  to  conceal — or  was  it  that  she  was  so 
absorbed  as  to  be  unconscious  that  her  mother 
was  watching  her  ?  That  could  soon  be  deter- 
mined. 

*'  When  did  Singleton  come  back,  Haidee  ?" 

"  He  did  not  come  back  to  London  at  all :  he 
came  here  and  stayed  for  a  few  days,  and  then 
went  off  on  another  expedition  ;  but  he  always 
wrote  to  me  and  told  me  where  to  send  a  letter 
to  him." 

*'  Hester,  those  roses  will  be  crushed  to 
pieces/'  said  Mrs.  Hamilton,  as  the  flowers  fell 
for  the  third  time.  Hester  started  violently, 
glanced  shyly  at  her  mother,  and  blushed  pain- 
fully when  their  eyes  met  ;  hastily  gathering  up 
the  ill-used  roses,  she  began  arranging  them  with 
,great  zeal  and  despatch.  When  next  Mrs. 
Hamilton  looked  at  her,  the  girl  had  slightly 
changed  her  position,  so  that  her  face  was 
turned  awa}^ 

**  Has  he  ever  explained  why  he  left  town  so 
suddenly  .^" 

"  No — and  he  will  not  talk  to  me  as  he  used 
to  do.  He  seems  to  have  something  on  his 
mind,  which  he  will  not  even  let  me  ask  about. 
And  his  letters  were  sometimes  so  bitter  and 
strange — a  kind  of  hopelessness^-not  always, 
for  sometimes  he  seemed  to  be  only  impatient ; 
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and  once  he  said,  *  It  is  scarcely  fair  to  write  to 
you  when  I  am  feeling  like  Ishmael,  but  there 
are  days  when  I  begin  to  fear  I  have  spoiled 
my  life,  and  then  I  like  to  remind  myself  that  I 
have  a  sister  who  will  love  me  through  it  all."' 

''  But  what  has  he  done  ?  have  you  no 
idea  ?" 

"  Only  a  vague  suspicion  that  he  is  in  debt. 
But  I  cannot  o^et  him  to  be  serious — he  turns 
my  questions  aside  with  a  laugh,  and  yet  he  is 
not  really  merry.  John  is  coming  here  soon, 
and  I  said  one  day,  '  I  hope  it  is  not  to  begin  to 
torment  me  again,'  and  Singie  said,  '  No,  he 
won't  do  that.  I  made  an  end  of  him  ;'  and  he 
muttered  something  like  '  I  paid  dear  for  it,'  but 
I  could  not  get  him  to  speak  plainly.  Perhaps 
he  will  to  Reginald." 

"  I  hope  so  ;  and  he  is  more  likely  to  speak 
to  him  than  to  you,  if  he  is  in  any  money  diffi- 
culty. Well,  Regie  will  be  a  very  safe  adviser," 
added  his  mother  proudly. 

"  But  a  very  stern  judge,"  murmured  Hester 
to  her  roses. 

"  What  noise  is  that  ?"  J\Irs.  Hamilton  sud- 
denly exclaimed. 

The  two  girls  looked  at  each  other,  and 
Haidee  answered : 

"  When  you  have  been  longer  here,  mamma. 
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you  will  know  what  it  means,  and  hear  it  but 
too  often.  It  is  my  father  swearing  at  Black 
James." 

'*  His  servant  ?  You  don't  mean  it,  Haidee  ?" 
*'  Indeed  I  do.  Hester  will  tell  you  that  it  is 
no  uncommon  occurrence.  Hester,  you  have 
finished  those  flowers,  I  wish  you  would  carry 
them  in  ;  he  may  see  you  crossing  the  lawn,  and 
I  am  sure  he  does  not  know  that  we  are  so 
near." 

Hester  rose,  and  bearing  her  tall  vase  of 
crimson  roses  aloft,  she  slowly  crossed  the  green 
turf,  towards  the  entrance  generally  known  as 
Sir  Lionel's  porch. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

When  the  conversation  which  I  have  been  re- 
cording began,  Haldee,  you  will  remember,  saw 
her  father  and  Mr.  Hamilton  sitting  together  In 
Sir  Lionel's  private  sitting-room.  She  was  quite 
correct  In  her  conjecture  that  Sir  Lionel  had  a  half- 
formed  design  to  talk  over  his  difficulties  con- 
cerning his  son  and  daughter  with  his  guest. 
The  truth  is,  that  his  visit  to  London,  where  he 
was  obliged  to  mingle  more  in  general  society 
than  he  had  ever  done  before,  had  resulted  in 
making  the  poor  man  very  uncomfortable.  In 
the  lonely  life  he  had  chosen  to  lead,  seldom 
exchanging  a  word  except  with  his  dependents, 
he  had  come  to  think  himself  one  of  the  great- 
est of  men  ;  and  he  cherished  a  pleasant  assur- 
ance that  the  world  was  aware  of  this.  If  he 
had  been  required  to  put  into  words  what  he 
supposed  people  {people  meaning  the  gay 
London  world  at  which  he  had  taken  a  brief 
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and  rather  disastrous  peep  when  he  first  came 
to  England  as  a  young  man)  were  saying  of 
him,  it  would  have  been  something  like  this  : 
*'  What  a  pity  it  is  that  Sir  Lionel  Trelawney 
shuts  himself  up  so  completely — you  remember 
him,  don't  you  ?  such  a  remarkably  handsome, 
dignified-looking  young  man !  He  does  not 
care  for  society — great  pity — but  I  hear  he  has 
a  daughter  very  like  him — when  she  grows 
up,  perhaps  we  shall  see  him  among  us  again.'* 
In  this  attitude  of  regret  and  expectation,  the 
Devonshire  Baronet  fully  believed  that  the 
wonderful  abstraction  Society  stood,  concerning 
him  ;  and  it  had  given  him  a  very  severe  shock 
to  find  that  Society  had  utterly  forgotten  him  ! 
He  was  slow  to  find  it  out,  for  he  quietly 
assumed  that  Haidee's  success  was  due  to  her 
being  his  daughter  ;  but  one  day  his  eyes  were 
opened.  During  his  brief  sojourn  in  London 
many  years  before,  he  had  become  a  member  of 
a  fashionable  club,  and  he  had  kept  his  name  on 
the  books  ever  since.  He  had  been  reading  the 
morning  papers  in  the  reading-room  of  this 
club,  and  had  risen  from  his  seat  to  depart ;  but 
paused  about  half  way  up  the  room,  and  was 
standing  in  the  window,  looking  out,  when  he 
was  attracted  by  the  sound  of  his  own  name. 
Three  men,  two  of  them  young,  the  other  about 
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his  own  age,  had  just  come  in,  and  it  must  have 
been  one  of  them  who  pronounced  the  word 
Trelawney. 

''  She's  very  pretty — in  fact,  she's  a  great 
deal  more  than  pretty  :  and  there's  something 
so  pleasant  and  fresh  in  her  manner.  Good 
style,  too  :  who  is  she,  Stanley  ? — you  know 
every  one." 

*'  She's  the  daughter  of  Sir  Lionel  Trelawney," 
the  elder  man  answered  ;  "  and  as  that  did  not 
tell  me  much,  I  looked  him  up  in  the  Baronet- 
age :  good  family,  but  this  man  was  a  very  dis- 
tant cousin,  and  turned  up  somewhere  in 
America  when  the  last  man  died.  I  hear  they 
are  rich — the  girl  will  probably  have  money." 

**  There  is  a  son,  too,  in  the  navy ;  a  very  nice 
fellow,  but  looks  awfully  ill.  By  the  way, 
Stanley,  has  any  one  seen  the  respected  pater, 
or  does  he  not  show  ?" 

*'  I  saw  him  here  this  morning,  and  you  must 
have  seen  him  sometime  or  other :  a  tall,  fair 
man — the  girl  is  rather  like  him.  He's 
been  mooning  about  here  a  good  deal  lately, 
looking  so  lonely  and  bored,  that  I  thought  of 
taking  compassion  on  him  ;  but  then,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  he  looked  so  infernally  dull  that  I 
thought  he  might  bore  me,  so  I  didn't." 

The  young  men  laughed.   "  Quite  right,  Stan- 
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ley,"  and  they  walked  away,  leaving  Sir  Lionel 
something  to  think  of. 

The  result  of  this  and  other  London  ex- 
periences was,  that  his  thorough  belief  in  him- 
self, his  greatness,  his  dignity,  and  his  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  was  rudely  shaken  ;  and  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life  he  wished  for  a  friend  to 
whom  he  could  speak — not  frankly,  for  that  was 
not  in  his  nature — but  with  a  guarded  confidence 
concerning  his  difficulties.  He  was  not  without 
a  hope  that  in  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Hamilton  he  might 
find  such  a  friend.  Mrs.  Hamilton  had  been 
very  useful  to  him  once  or  twice,  and  he 
thouorht  of  askinof  her  to  use  her  influence  with 
Haidee  on  John's  behalf;  for  he  had  by  no 
means  completely  given  up  the  idea  of  that 
marriage  yet. 

When  the  two  gentlemen  sat  down  together, 
Sir  Lionel  was  in  a  remarkably  good  temper. 
He  had  taken  Mr.  Hamilton  all  over  his  house, 
and  that  easy -tempered  gentleman,  always 
ready  to  say  a  pleasant  thing  if  possible,  had 
admired  and  praised  it  very  sincerely,  forgetting 
for  the  moment  the  old  Abbey,  over  which  no 
one  would  have  more  sincerely  lamented.  Now 
one  subject  upon  which  Sir  Lionel  had  begun 
to  see  that  there  might  be  two  opinions,  was, 
his  having  pulled  down  the  old  Abbey.     Mrs. 
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Seymour  had  playfully  advised  him  to  burn 
the  new  house,  and  perhaps,  when  the  ivy 
covered  its  ruins,  men  would  forget  his  barbar- 
ous deed,  fancying  that  they  saw  the  ruins  of 
the  original  building.  Being  of  a  literal  turn  of 
mind.  Sir  Lionel  nearly  upset  the  lady's  gravity 
by  telling  her  that  the  plan  would  not  succeed, 
as  the  new  house  was  built  of  brick,  and  the  old 
Abbey  of  stone  !  However,  Mr.  Hamilton 
soothed  his  ruffled  feelings,  and  he  was  alto- 
gether In  a  pleasant  frame  of  mind. 

"  Where  are  those  boys  gone  }"  inquired  Mr. 
Hamilton  lazily  ;  he  was  rather  tired  after  his 
survey  of  the  premises. 

''  They  went  into  Plymouth,  to  visit  a  mutual 
acquaintance — a  brother  officer  I  think  Single- 
ton said." 

''  So  Regie  told  me,  by  the  way.  Fm  sorry 
to  see  your  son  still  looking  delicate,  Tre- 
lawney." 

"  I  do  not  imagine  that  there  is  much  amiss 
with  his  bodily  health.  He  has  never  been 
robust,  you  are  perhaps  aware." 

"He  was  very  healthy  while  at  sea,  wasn't 
he?" 

To  this  Sir  Lionel  made  no  answer ;  but 
after  a  pause,  he  said  rather  suddenly  : 

'*  Mr.   Hamilton,  my   son  gives  me  very  con- 

VOL.    II.  2 
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siderable  uneasiness.  I  am  far  from  belnor  sat- 
isfied  about  him." 

"  Indeed  !  I'm  sorry  to  hear  that.  I  like 
the  boy  so  much  ;  he  is  so  frank  and  gentle, 
there's  something  very  taking  about  him." 

**  Such,  I  find,  is  the  general  impression  he 
makes  upon  strangers ;  but  I  have  ever  found 
him  headstrong,  Insolent,  and  insubordinate." 

While  Sir  Lionel  was  speaking,  the  door 
into  his  bedroom  was  opened,  and  the  negro 
looked  in. 

"  What  do  you  want,  James  ?" 

"  Came  to  pull  the  blinds  down.  Sir  Lionel  ; 
did  not  know  you  was  here." 

And  the  black  closed  the  door.  This  little 
incident  gave  Mr.  Hamilton  time  to  recover 
his  breath,  for  he  had  been  reduced  to  a 
gasping  condition :  this  was  tolerably  strong 
lano^uao^e  for  a  father  to  use  concernlncr  an 
only  son,  and  to  a  stranger.  Not  that  he  for 
a  moment  believed  that  poor  Singleton  de- 
served all  those  hard  words  ;  for  he  was,  as  it 
were,  behind  the  scenes. 

*'  Perhaps,"  said  he,  *'  it  Is  with  you  and 
Singleton,  as  It  sometimes  happens — that  you 
are  so  very  unlike  In  disposition  that  you  don't 
quite  understand  each  other." 

Sir  Lionel  seemed  to  ponder  over  this  view  in 
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silence  for  a  few  moments  ;  then  he  further 
electrified  his  guest  by  saying  : 

"  Although  there  is  no  insanity  in  the  Tre- 
lawney  family,  I  am  myself  convinced  that 
Singleton  is  mad." 

"Good  heavens,  Trelawney!  you  can't  be 
serious  !" 

Sir  Lionel  looked  up,  surprised. 

"  I  am,  I  assure  you.  His  language  is 
sometimes  so  violent,  his  conduct  so  unaccount- 
able. For  instance,  are  you  aware  that  he  left 
London  secretly,  for  no  reason  that  I  could 
discover  ;  leaving  me,  nay,  leaving  his  sister,  to 
whom  he  appears  attached,  in  ignorance  of  his 
proceedings  for  a  considerable  period  ?  He  has 
been  ever  since  wandering  about  alone,  some- 
times remaining  here  for  a  few  days  ;  I  have 
questioned  the  housekeeper,  and  Pierce,  the 
butler,  and  I  have  gathered  from  them  that 
his  proceedings  were  sufficiently  eccentric  to 
excite  their  attention.  If  you  watch  him  for  a 
few  days,  you  will  discover  for  yourself  that 
he  is  never  in  the  same  mood  long ;  always 
either  in  an  excited  state  of  exhilaration,  or 
unduly  depressed.  And  his  temper  is  only  to 
be  accounted  for  by  believing  him  insane." 

"  Reginald  is  very  fond  of  him." 

"  Ah,  I   wish  my  son  were  more  like  yours. 

2 — 2 
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Reginald  is  a  young  man  of  whom  a  father 
may  well  be  proud.  My  young  cousin  and 
ward,  whom  I  hope  to  introduce,  to  you  in  a 
day  or  so,  is  also  a  very  fine  young  man.  I  am 
sincerely  attached  to  him." 

Another  short  silence,  during  which  Mr. 
Hamilton  wondered  much  what  was  coming 
next,  as  it  was  plain  that  this  strange  confi- 
dence was  not  yet  concluded. 

*'  Mr.  Hamilton,  I  have  long  wished  to  call 
John  Trelawney  my  son  in  name,  as  he  is  in 
affection.  I  have  formed  the  design  of  marry- 
ing him  to  my  daughter.  But  I  seem  fated  to 
have  no  pleasure  in  either  of  my  children  ; 
Haidee  has  greatly  disappointed  me  by  refusing 
his  hand.  However,  as  there  is  certainly  no 
other  aspirant,  I  am  not  without  hopes.  You 
probably  have  more  experience  in   such  affairs 

than  I  have,  and  I  trust " 

"  Stop  one  moment,  Sir  Lionel  !  I  cannot 
let  you  tell  me  all  this  without  speaking,  for 
your  hopes  and  mine  cannot  both  be  gratified. 
I  had  not  intended  to  speak  to-day,  but  the  fact 
is,  my  son  Reginald  has  asked  me  to  tell  you 
that  he  is  deeply  attached  to  your  daughter. 
He  left  London  because  he  felt  that  he  ought 
to  leave  the  field  to  others,  but  now  he  wants 
your  leave  to  address  her.     I  have  blurted  this 
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out  very  awkwardly  and  at  an  ill-chosen  moment, 
I  fear.  But  I  could  not  let  you  tell  me  your 
plans  when  I  was  bound  to  try  and  upset  them, 
could  I  ?" 

He  waited  for  a  moment  here,  but  as  no 
answer  came,  he  went  on  again  : 

"  My  son  is  a  fine  fellow ;  manly,  true,  and 
straightforward.  And  very  fond  of  Haidee,  as 
we  all  are.  That  he  is  well  born,  you  know  ; 
but  he  is  poor.  This  was  his  reason  for  being 
silent  so  long.  But  Haidee  is  aware  of  his 
attachment  and  returns  it,  so  that  I  really  don't 
think  she  will  change  her  mind  about  her 
cousin." 

All  this  time  Sir  Lionel  sat  quite  silent,  not 
even  raising  his  eyes  to  look  at  the  speaker;  but 
his  face  expressed  such  wrath  and  dismay  that 
Mr.  Hamilton  wished  heartily  that  he  could 
get  safe  out  of  the  room  before  he  recovered  his 
power  of  speech.  So  he  got  up,  saying  with 
quiet  dignity  : 

''  We  will  not  discuss  the  question  now,  Sir 
Lionel.  I  have  surprised  and  vexed  you,  and  this 
is  a  subject  to  be  talked  over  calmly  and  in  a 
friendly  spirit;  I  am  quite  sure  that  you  would  like 
your  daughter  to  be  happy,  and  that  if  her  heart 
is  set  upon  Reginald,  you  will  think  favourably 
of  him  ;  but  we  can  talk  about  it  some  other 
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time.  I  think  I  shall  leave  you  now  for  a  while  ; 
I  am  rather  tired,  and  will  go  to  my  room  and 
rest  until  luncheon-time." 

With  these   words  he   departed,  leaving  Sir 
Lionel  still  sitting  like  a  statue,  stiff  and  dumb. 
Thus  he  continued  to  sit  for  some  little  time, 
dizzy  and    blind    with    rage.       It   would    have 
been  well  if  he  had  been  deaf  too,  but  unfor- 
tunately that  was   not  the  case,    and  a   slight 
sound  presently   made   him  start.     What   was 
that?  a  little  click  from  the  lock  of  the  door^ — of 
the  door  which  Black  James  had  opened  a  little 
time  before.     Springing  from  his   chair  with  a 
bound   like  that  of  an    angry  tiger,   Sir   Lionel 
flung  the  door  open,  thereby  almost  knocking 
down    the     offending    negro;    the    man    had 
evidendy  been  listening,  and  in  endeavouring 
to  rise   sofdy   from   his  crouching  attitude,  he 
had  touched   the   handle  of  the   lock,  thereby 
betraying  his  presence  to  his  quick-eared  master. 
Master  and  man  confronted  each  other  for  a 
moment,  until  James  had   recovered  from  the 
blow    sufficiently    to    stand    steady ;    rage    was 
written  on   Sir   Lionel's  face,   mingled   with  a 
kind  of  fierce  pleasure  in  having  found  a  safe 
vent  for  his  fury ;  fear  on  that  of  the  negro,  but 
no  shame  ;  on  the  contrary,  a  kind  of  defiance, 
even  in  its  terror. 
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"  You  black  hound  !  I've  suspected  you  of 
this  before.      How  dare  you  Hsten  and  spy  upon 

me!    You I'll  make  you  aware  that  it  is  not 

to  be  done  safely." 

He  said  a  good  deal  more  which  I  need  not 
repeat.  Sir  Lionel  was  a  proficient  in  bad 
language,  and  just  at  that  moment  it  relieved 
his  feelings  greatly.  Breaking  off  suddenly,  he 
seized  the  first  weapon  which  came  to  hand, 
a  small  riding-whip  which  lay  on  a  table 
close  by,  and  advanced  upon  the  culprit.  James 
drew  back  a  little  and  cried  : 

''  Stop,  Sir  Lionel  !" 

It  was  something  so  unusual,  that  Sir  Lionel 
obeyed  involuntarily,  and  James  took  advantage 
of  the  pause,  not  to  escape,  but  to  speak. 

*'  It  is  Mr.  John  that  wants  you  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Singleton  is  mad  :  Mr.  John  is  always 
plotting  against  him — it  began  in  London,  but 
let  him  beware  ! — Black  James  Is  watching 
him.  Mr.  Singleton  is  not  mad,  sir !  You 
don't  believe  it — you  ca?^^  believe  it.  Mr. 
vSIngie  is  good  and  kind,  and  Black  James  loves 
him  in  his  heart.  And  you  know  he  is  not 
mad." 

He  ended  his  broken  speech  with  a  howl  of 
utter  terror,  for  often  as  he  had  seen  his  master 
angry,   and  even   felt  the  weight  of  his    hand, 
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never  had  he  met  such  a  look  of  deadly  fury  in 
the  face  he  knew  so  well :  and  as  Sir  Lionel 
stepped  towards  him,  James  turned  and  fled. 
Springing-  over  the  bed,  he  gained  the  door 
which  opened  upon  the  corridor,  and  rushed 
out.  The  porch  door  was  open  ;  James  flew 
through  it,  followed  by  Sir  Lionel,  who  strode 
into  the  porch,  whip  in  hand,  his  fair  handsome 
features  distorted  with  fury — to  find  himself 
confronted  by  Hester  Hamilton,  standing  quietly 
in  his  path,  bearing  aloft  a  tall  vase  of  crimson 
roses  ;  while  at  her  feet  crouched  Black  James,, 
clinging  to  her  long  black  dress  and  muttering: 

"  Save  me,  Missy  Hester— he  11  kill  me  !" 

Sir  Lionel  stopped  short.  Hester  stood 
silent,  simply  looking  at  him  sadly  and  gently. 
Then  she  glanced  down  at  the  terrified  creature 
who  clung  to  her,  and  said  in  her  soft,  girlish 
voice  : 

"  Go  Into  the  house,  James.  Sir  Lionel  will 
not  touch  you." 

James  got  up — the  habit  of  obedience  was 
strong,  and  he  obeyed  her  instantly.  He  crept 
along,  keeping  as  far  from  his  master  as  space 
permitted,  and  having  passed  him  in  safety, 
darted  down  the  corridor  and  disappeared. 
Then  Hester  spoke  again,  for  Sir  Lionel  still 
stood  spell-bound. 
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"  My  mother  is  here  :  she  will  follow  me  in 
a  moment.  She  has  seen  nothing  and  need 
know  nothing." 

Still  he  did  not  move,  and  now  she  heard 
steps  upon  the  gravel  outside,  and  knew  that  in 
another  moment  her  mother  and  Haidee  would 
enter  the  porch.  She  felt  that  Sir  Lionel  would 
never  forget  that  Mrs.  Hamilton  had  seen  him 
thus ;  perhaps  all  chance  of  Reginald  s  suit 
being  listened  to  might  be  lost  if  he  were  not 
saved  from  that  humiliation.  Nor  was  that  her 
only  motive ;  she  sincerely  felt  for  the  poor,, 
proud,  ungoverned  man  himself,  and  desired,  in 
the  kindness  of  her  gentle  nature,  to  spare  him 
if  she  could.  She  drew  a  step  or  two  nearer 
to  him  and  whispered  : 

''  Go,  Sir  Lionel !  please  go  in.  Mamma  will 
not  hear  of  this,  and  I  know  you  would  be  sorry. 
Go  in  at  once." 

His  face  softened  as  he  looked  at  her,  and 
with  a  kind  of  sob,  as  if  he  had  tried  to  speak, 
and  failed,  he  turned  and  went  back  into  his  own 
room. 

In  another  moment  Mrs.  Hamilton  and 
Haidee  came  round  the  corner  of  the  house,  and 
into  the  porch,  which  they  found  tenantless, 
with  no  trace  of  the  stormy  scene  which  had 
passed  there.     Hester  had  set  the  tall  vase  of 
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flowers  down  on  the  floor,  and  was  gone  :  she 
knew  that  her  face  would  tell  tales,  and  desert- 
ing her  charge,  she  made  the  best  of  her  way  to 
her  own  room,  to  recover  herself  in  quiet. 

"  Why,  Hester  has  left  the  flowers  here !"  ex- 
claimed Haidee.  "  She  did  not  know  where 
they  were  to  go,  I  suppose.  I'll  carry  them  into 
the  drawing-room  if  you'll  open  the  doors  for  me, 
mamma ;  and  we  can  rest  there  for  awhile,  it's 
really  too  hot  to  be  out." 

When  Mrs.  Hamilton  was  comfortably  estab- 
lished, and  the  blinds  were  all  arranged  to 
Haidee's  satisfaction,  she  subsided  into  an  easy- 
chair  with  a  sigh." 

"  Mamma,  you  have  not  told  me  what  you 
think,  yet.  Give  me  a  good  talking-to  for  my 
selfish  carelessness,  and  I  shall  feel  ever  so  much 
better  afterwards." 

"  I  think  you  have  talked  to  yourself  quite 
enough  about  it,  my  dear.  It  was  very  natural 
that  you  should  be  a  little  carried  away.  I 
have  taken  it  into  my  head  that  Singleton  was 
in  trouble  in  some  way  before  this — was  there 
any  grief  or  disappointment  when  he  first  came 
home  that  would,  perhaps,  account  for  his 
■depression  ?" 

''  There  was,  but  I  really  thought  he  had 
quite  got  over  it.      I  don't  think  it  can  have  any- 
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thing  to  say  to  his  manner  now.  You  must 
not  speak  of  this,  mamma ;  Reginald  knows 
nothing  of  it." 

"  Of  the  first  affair,  whatever  it  was  ?" 
''  Yes.     And   I   must  just  say,  though  I  am 
not  to  tell  you  anything,  that  it  was  nothing  that 
he  could  be  blamed  for.      There  was  no  wrone- 
doing  there,  at  all  events." 

"  Does  Hester  know  anything  of  it  ?" 
"  Yes.     We  have  no  secrets  from  Hester." 
Mrs.     Hamxilton    felt    relieved  :  perhaps  her 
knowledge  of  this  secret  accounted  for  Hester's 
deep  interest  in  the  subject,  and  for  her  sudden 
blush. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  you  must  have  patience  now. 
You  will  be  more  with  him,  and  the  old  confi- 
dence will  spring  up  again.  I  dare  say  he  has 
been  extravagant  and  does  not  like  to  ask  his 
father  for  money.  Is  Sir  Lionel  hard  on  him 
in  money  matters  ?" 

''  It  would  be  very  unlike  him  to  be  so  ;  but 
Singleton  has  never  had  any  reason  to  try  yet. 
He  has  always  had  a  good  allowance,  and  papa 
increased  it  without  being  asked,  about  two 
years  ago.  There  w^as  something  said  once 
about  my  mother  s  jnoney — Singleton  had  an 
idea  that  he  had  a  right  to  it,  or  half  of  it,  when 
he    comes  of  age  ;  but   papa   declared   he  was 
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quite  mistaken,  that  there  was   no  settlement 
and  so  he  could  do  just  as  he  liked  with  it." 

"  Then,  you  see,  there  has  been  a  difference 
between  them  on  the  question  of  money." 

"  Hardly  a  difference.  Singleton  asked  the 
question,  that  was  all.  Nothing  more  passed 
on  that  subject." 

"  Still,  I  think  the  whole  affair  will  prove  to 
be  a  question  of  debt  :  if  so,  it  will  come  out 
when  he  comes  of  age,  if  not  before.  And  now 
I  must  tell  you  what  zve  have  been  considering. 
Mr.  Hamilton  means  to  take  an  early  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  to  your  father  about  Reginald 
and  you,  and  he  means  to  tell  him  the  plain 
truth  ;  that  you  knew  it,  and  that  we  left  town 
in  order  that  you  might  forget  him  if  you  chose. 
We  all  think  it  better  to  be  quite  straightforward; 
Reginald  being  poor  and  you  being  rich,  we 
must  not  do  anything  that  even  looks  like 
plotting.  What  do  you  think  of  our  hopes, 
Haidee  ?" 

*'  Papa  will  be  furious,  you  know  !  But  if 
Mr.  Hamilton  can  only  keep  him  from  blazing 
out  in  the  first  moment,  and  make  him  take 
time  to  think  it  over,  he  will  be  more  reasonable. 
Oh,  mamma,  the  visit  to  London  did  him  even 
more  good  than  I  expected !  He  has  begun  to 
think  more  of  what  people  will  say  of  him,  and 
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seems  much  less  sure  that  he  is  always  right. 
And  he  knows  that  you  are  Mr.  Vane's  sister; 
Mrs.  Seymour  mentioned  him  one  day.  He 
never  said  a  word  on  the  subject,  and  when  we 
were  speaking  of  asking  you  here,  he  seemed 
to  me  to  have  forgotten  it.  Is  it  possible  that 
he  may  think  that  you  know  nothing  of  the 
quarrel  ?" 

"  Hardly — and  yet  we  never  met.  Then 
you  don't  despair,  Haidee  ?" 

*'  Oh  no !  And  besides,  I  woiit  despair, 
unless  Regie  deserts  me.  He  must  hear 
reason,  sooner  or  later.  Is  not  that  Sineleton's 
voice  ?  they  have  come  back  from  their  ride,  I 
suppose." 

''  They  are  coming  here,"  said  ]\Irs.  Hamil- 
ton, as  the  door  opened,  and  four  young  men, 
instead  of  two,  entered  together.  John  Tre- 
lawney  was  one  of  the  new  arrivals,  and  the  other 
was  no  less  a  person  than  Paddy  O'Hara. 

"  Haidee,  I  have  brought  O'Hara  home  with 
me  ;  we  found  he  could  give  us  a  day  or  two. 
Mrs.  Hamilton,  I  hope  they  have  taken  care  of 
you  this  hot  morning.  You  know  O'Hara,  I 
think?" 

He  spoke  absently,  and  his  eyes  were  rovino- 
over  the  room  and  conservatory  in  search  of 
Hester,  but,  as  we  know,  she  was  not  there. 
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John,  meantime,  greeted  his  cousin  in  his  most 
haw-haw  style,  and  was  by  her  introduced  to 
Mrs.  Hamilton. 

"  Aw — I  think  I  shall  sec  if  Sir  Lionel  is  in 
the  library,"  said  he. 

"  He  is  not  there — at  least,  he  was  not  a  few 
minutes  aofo.  I  rather  think  he  is  in  his  own 
room,"  said  Haidee ;  and  Singleton,  having 
ascertained  that  Hester  was  certainly  not  to  be 
seen,  exclaimed  : 

"  Come  along,  John — I'm  going  to  speak  to 
him,  and  we  may  as  well  go  together.  Haidee, 
take  care  of  Paddy  till  I  come  back." 

Haidee  followed  him  to  the  door,  and 
whispered  hurriedly : 

**  Tell  Sir  Lionel  that  you  have  brought  home 
a  friend." 

"  Is  it  not  for  that  purpose  that  I'm  going  to 
him  ?"  Singleton  answered  carelessly. 

"  Oh,  Single,  was  it  wise  ?  unless,  perhaps, 
you  told  him  before  ?" 

*'  No,  I  did  not.  Never  mind,  child  !  I  can- 
not let  myself  be  reduced  to  perfect  slavery, 
and  you'll  find  it  will  do  very  well.  Come, 
John,  I'm  sure  he's  in  his  own  den.  Here 
goes — we'll  knock,  and  '  dare  the  Lion  in  his 
den,  the  Douglas  in  his  hold.'" 

*'  Don't  knock — wait  one  moment,   Trelaw- 
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ney ;  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question,"  John  said 
quickly,  as  soon  as  he  was  sure  that  Haidee 
was  out  of  hearing.  It  was  wonderful  how 
sharply  and  quickly  he  could  speak  when 
it  pleased  him  to  lay  aside  his  drawl.  *'  Have 
you  said  anything  to  Sir  Lionel  ?" 

'*  Hundreds  of  things  !"  Singleton  answered 
provoklngly.  "  We  are  on  speaking  terms,  I 
assure  you." 

''  Don't  play  the  fool/'  John  whispered  angrily. 
*'  I  must  know  before  I  see  him  whether  he  knows 
anything  or  not." , 

"  Anything  ?  Well,  upon  my  word,  John,  he 
don't  know  much  ;  for  an  English  gentleman  of 
this  nineteenth  century,  I  should  think  he  is  as 
ignorant  as  could  well  be  ;  but  to  say  that  he 
don't  know  anything  would  .perhaps  be  over,  or 
rather  under,  stating  the  case.  He'll  know  in 
another  moment  why  we  don't  either  come  in 
or  go  away — at  least  so  I  understand  his 
muffled  shouts,  and  I  expect  he'll  burst  out  pre- 
sently." 

Between  Singleton's  teasing  and  the  deep 
low  shouts  of  Sir  Lionel,  who  was  indignant 
at  hearing  voices  in  his  own  particular  corridor, 
John  was  nearly  distracted.  He  seized  his 
cousin's  arm  and  hurried  out  breathlessly  : 

''  Answer  me,   Singleton  !      Have    you    told 
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him  anything  of  our  agreement  ?  I  must 
know." 

Singleton  gave  him  a  look  of  contempt. 

"  Did  I  not  promise  that  I  would  not  tell 
him  ?  Am  I  to  judge  of  your  faith  by  your 
opinion  of  mine  ?  Let  my  arm  go,  I'm  not 
going  to  answer  you." 

He  knocked  at  his  father's  door  as  he 
spoke. 

"  Come  in,  you  chattering  idiots  !"  thundered 
Sir  Lionel ;  and  Singleton,  opening  the  door, 
unkindly  left  John  to  present  himself  first. 
Sir  Lionel,  pale  and  haggard  after  his  fury-fit, 
was  sitting  smoking  by  the  open  window. 

*'  What,  is  it  you,  John  ? — and  Singleton  ! 
Singleton,  why  did  you  stand  making  that 
confounded  row  there,  instead  of  coming  in  at 
once  ?" 

His  voice  was  languid,  and  his  manner  so 
unlike  himself,  that  both  the  young  men  noticed 
it.  And  Singleton,  who  was  about  to  assure 
him  that  John  was  such  a  chatty  pleasant 
^oul,  that  he  had  actually  forgotten  where  he 
was,  suppressed  those  remarks  and  merely 
said: 

"  John  asked  me  a  question,  and  I  didn't 
answer  it.  Sir  Lionel.  I  met  him  in  Plymouth 
and  brought  him  home  with  me ;  and  I  brought 
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O'Hara  back  too,  by  the  way;  I  found  he  could 
give  us  a  day  or  two,  and  I  am  sure  you  don't 
mind." 

''Who  is  Mr.  O'Hara?" 

"  A  brother  officer  of  Hamilton's  and  mine — 
an  Irishman,  as  his  name  testifies.  He  was 
staying  for  a  week  or  so  with  the  Hamiltons  at 
Dawlish,  and  was  glad  to  see  them  all  again. 
Well,  I'll  leave  you  now.  Sir  Lionel ;  you  and 
John  always  have  plenty  to  say  to  each  other, 
and  your  cigar  is  too  much  for  my  unfortunate 
head." 

As  he  crossed  the  corridor,  Singleton  heard 
a  low  voice  calling  "  Master  Singie !  Master 
Singleton,  come  this  way  ;"  and  looking  in  the 
direction  whence  the  sound  came,  he  saw  Black 
James  standing  at  the  door  of  the  gallery  beckon- 
ing to  him. 

'*  What  is  it,  James,  old  fellow  ?  found  any 
more  mare's  nests,  eh  ?" 

"Hush,  Mr.  Singleton!  hush  !  Come  into  the 
gallery  quickly,  sir.  He  have  such  hearing, 
Sir  Lionel  have." 

He  opened  the  great  door  as  he  spoke  and 
looked  in. 

*'  No  one  here ;  come  in,  Mr.  Singie." 

"  Black  James,  you're  becoming  rather  a 
bore."  thought  Singleton,  as  he   followed  him 
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leisurely,  *'  and  it  seems  to  me  as  if  your  not 
very  brilliant  senses  were  on  the  go,  my  poor 
soul.  Well,  Jem,"  he  added  aloud,  *'  what  is  It 
all  about  ?" 

"Was  that  Mr.  John  in  the  corridor  just  now 
with  you,  sir?" 

"  Yes.       He's     with    my    father ;     what    of 

that  r 

**  Mr.  Singleton,  this  is  only  a  poor  black  man, 
knows  nothing,  can  do  nothing,  but  he  loves 
you.  He  carried  you  about  when  you  was  a 
little  weak  sick  child  ;  when  you  were  beaten 
and  locked  up,  he  brought  you  cakes  and 
goodies.  You  afraid  of  him  then,  'cause  he 
black  and  never  talk,  but  now  you  believe  he 
love  you  ?" 

"  Believe  it !  of  course  I  do,  my  poor  old 
fellow.  You  were  always  on  the  watch  to  do 
us  a  good  turn,  I  know,  though,  as  you  say,  you 
didn't  talk.  I  wish  you  could  make  the  same 
remark  now^  ;  you're — that  is — what's  the  matter 
with  you  ?" 

"  And  I  love  him,  too,"  cried  the  black 
excitedly,  "though  he  hard  on  poor  James — 
very  hard.  Pierce,  he  says  to  me,  '  Give  warn- 
ing and  leave  um,  James  ;  you're  no  man  if  you 
stand  it.'  But  where  should  James  go  ?  what 
could  he  do  ?" 
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"  James,    look    here.       I    think   youVe    had 
more  than  your  allowance.     Tell  me  what  you 
want  of  me,  and  then  go  away  and  keep  out  of 
sight  for  a  while." 

Owing  to  the  figurative  form  of  this  remark, 
James  did  not  understand  it  as  well  as  could 
have  been  wished.    He  looked  puzzled,  and  said : 

*'  I  wnll  keep  out  of  his  sight  till  his  bell 
rings  ;  but  he  won  t  touch  me  this  time.  Never 
mind  me,  but  mind  what  I  say.  Don't  ask 
how  I  know  it  ;  but  take  care  of  John  Trelaw- 
ne)^  sir!     Take  ^^d?^  care  of  John  Trelawney." 

"  Oh,  upon  my  word,  James,  he  knows  how 
to  take  eood  care  of  himself.  He  wants  no 
help  in  that  matter." 

"  Help  !  he  wants  no  help  at  all ;  but  you 
mind  him.  Master  Singie.  He  have  the  evil 
eye !  He  means  you  harm,.  He  puts  bad 
things  in  Sir  Lionel's  head  about  you,  and  he 
will  do  you  harm  if  he  can." 

Singleton  felt  inclined  to  laugh  ;  the  negro 
told  him  this  stale  news  with  a  solemnity  so 
owlish,  wagging  his  head  gravely  all  the  time 
he  spoke.  However,  not  to  hurt  his  feelings, 
he  restrained  himself. 

"  rU  look  sharp,  James ;  never  fear,  he  can't 
hurt  me  much.  I'm  not  a  'little  weak,  sick 
child  '  now,  you  know." 
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*'  Oh,  sir !  don't  think  Httle  of  it.  He  has 
the  evil  eye." 

*'  Two  evil  eyes,  /  think,  Jem.  Now  I  must 
leave  you,  and  if  you'd  take  my  advice  you'll 
just  go  and  lie  down  on  your  bed  for  an  hour 
or  two,  and  then  you'll  wake  up  as  fresh  as 
paint,  and  with  a  better  opinion  of  Mr.  John, 
perhaps." 

**  Better  !  no  better,  Mr.  Singie.  I  warn  you, 
mind  ;  and  I'll  watch  and  tell  you  more.  Hush  ! 
— I  hear  some  one  on  the  stairs."  And  the 
negro  shuffled  away,  leaving  Singleton  half- 
amused,  half-annoyed. 

"  Upon  my  word  that  poor  old  fellow  is  per- 
fectly possessed  on  the  subject  of  John  ;  this  is 
the  third  time  he  has  been  raving  about  him.  I 
w^onder  how  he  divined  that  there  was  mischief 
in  the  air." 

He  was  walking  down  the  gallery  as  he 
thus  thought,  not  seeing  Hester  Hamilton  com- 
ing downstairs ;  but  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase 
they  met.  His  face  brightened  up,  and  his 
eyes  softened  into  marvellous  beauty  as  they 
met  hers. 

"  You  here,  Hester  ?  I  missed  you  from  the 
drawing-room  when  I  came  back.  Now  I 
know  that  salamander,  Haidee,  has  had  you  out 
in  the  blaze  of  the  sun — you  are  quite  pale  and 
tired.'' 
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"  No,  I  am  not  tired,  indeed.    But,"  she  went 
on,  lookinof  full   in  his  face  with  her  innocent 
eyes,    "there    is    something   wrong    with   you. 
Singleton — they  say." 
He  started  a  little. 
"  Who  says,  Hester  ?" 

"  I  saw  it,  too,  when  I  came  ;  but  I  thought 
perhaps  if  you  knew  it  was  observed,  it  might 
make  a  difference  to  you  ;  so  I  determined  to 
tell  you." 

"  Mindful  of  our  old  compact,  to  have  no 
secrets  ?  Well,  I  never  meant  to  keep  my 
secret  from  you,  Hester.  I  cannot  have  you 
thinking  badly  of  me  by-and-by,  if  matters  go 
wrong  with  me,  as  I  begin  to  fear  they  may  ; 
and  I  want  your  advice  besides.  When  we  all 
go  walking  about  after  dinner,  try  to  come 
away  a  bit  with  me.  I'll  tell  you  then  ;  there's 
not  time  now.  I  hear  the  bell,  too — come  along 
to  luncheon.  I  brouo^ht  Pat  O'Hara  home  with 
me,  and  John  brought  himself.  You  know  Pat, 
don't  you  ?  and  like  him,  I'm  sure." 

Meanwhile  Sir  Lionel  and  John  were  still 
talking  together.  When  Singleton  closed  the 
door,  Sir  Lionel  uttered  a  kind  of  grunt,  half- 
articulate,  ending  in — "  His  impertinence  seems 
to  increase  daily." 

Now  John  had  mingled  too  much  with  the 
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world  not  to  know  perfectly  that  in  bringing 
home  a  friend  to  his  father's  house  without 
formally  asking  permission,  Singleton  had  done 
nothing  that  a  son  might  not  do  without  remark 
in  any  other  house  than  Sir  Lionel's  ;  but  it  was 
no  part  of  his  plan  to  make  peace  between 
them  ;  so  he  answered  gently  : 

**  I  thought  it  so  strange  of  him." 

"Yes,  he  is  strange.  He  takes  strange 
liberties,  and  annoys  me  perpetually.  John, 
you  are,  as  ever,  welcome  ;  but  I  have  news  for 
you  which  I  fear  will  be  unwelcome  to  you." 

''  Indeed  ?"  John  said  in  an  embarrassed 
manner.     "  I  trust  it  is  nothing  serious  ?" 

"  It  is  certainly  serious ;  but  do  not  despair, 
John  ;  I  may  yet  succeed  in  my  designs.  This 
morninof  Mr.  Hamilton  informed  me  that  his  son 
Reginald,  whom  I  think  you  have  met  here,  has 
formed  an  attachment  to  Haidee,  and  desires 
my  permission  to  address  her." 

John's  face  betrayed  relief,  as  he  answered 
gravely  : 

"  It  is  kind  of  you  to  regret  it  for  my  sake, 
dear  Sir  Lionel.     But  I  am  not  surprised." 

'*  Are  you  not  ?  had  you  any  reason  to  sus- 
pect it  previously  to  my  mention  of  it  ?" 

"  Aw — well — I  suspected  that — I  could  not 
help  thinking  that  it  was  unlikely  that  Haidee, 
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to  whom  you  have  been  so  kind,  should  show- 
such  a  perfect  determination  not  to  obey  you 
unless  there  was  some  deeper  motive  at  work 
than  a  remembrance  of  our  childish  quarrels." 

''  And  did  you  suspect  that  deeper  motive  to 
be  a  prior — or  rather  another  attachment  ?" 

"  I  did.  I  saw  a  little  flirtation  beginning 
before  I  left  the  Abbey,  and  Singleton " 

There  John  came  to  a  dead  pause,  and  looked 
perplexed. 

"  Singleton  ?  what  had  he  to  say  to  it  ?"  Sir 
Lionel  asked  quickly,  rousing  himself  at  the 
sound  of  his  son's  name.  The  answer  came 
slowly,  and  with  apparent  unwillingness. 

''  Sir  Lionel,  forget  what  I  have  said.  I  do 
not  want  to  increase  your  just  displeasure  with 
my  cousin,  and,  besides,  it  was  natural  that  he 
should  wish  to  see  his  sister  married  to  a  person 
he  likes — he  never  liked  me,  you  know." 

"  And  you  think  he  plotted  to  bring  about 
this  marriage  ?" 

"  Plotted  ?  that  is  perhaps  too  hard  a  word. 
I  think  he  merely  gave  her  his  own  impressions 
— girls  are  easily  led — and  he  has  always  hated 
me." 

"  That  accursed  boy  was  born  to  be  my 
plague.  John,  Haidee  shall  never  become  the 
wife  of  Reginald  Hamilton  !   I  swear  it  by " 
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"  No,  no,  my  dear,  kind  friend,  don't  swear 
it.  Believe  me,  it  can  make  no  difference  now 
to  me.  I  am  too  proud  to  marry  any  woman, 
even  your  daughter — when  she  has  said  that 
she  hates  me." 

"  And  has  she  actually  told  you  so  ?" 

''  Not  herself.  Singleton  told  me  she  said 
so.  No,  I  could  not  marry  Haidee  now,  though 
it  is  a  pang  to  give  up  the  idea  of  being  your 
son.  And  she  herself  is  not  to  blame.  Mr. 
Hamilton  is  very  handsome^ — just  the  man  to 
catch  the  eyes  of  an  inexperienced  girl,  par- 
ticularly with  Singleton  at  hand  to  manage 
matters.  But  I  really  think  well  of  young 
Hamilton." 

Sir  Lionel  was  so  astonished  at  the  tone  of 
these  remarks,  that  he  stared  at  the  speaker  in 
silence  for  some  minutes  ;  then  rose  and  opened 
the  door  of  his  bedroom  to  make  sure  that 
James  was  not  listening  again. 

"  John,''  he  said  presently,  "  you  are  very 
generous — very  high-minded ;  but  I  find  it  im- 
possible willingly  to  relinquish  my  hope.  I  feel 
towards  you  as  a  father.  I  have  so  long  looked 
forward  to  calling  you  my  son." 

His  voice  was  husky  with  real  emotion,  and 
he  spoke  with  unwonted  simplicity.  John  was 
not  the  man  to  let  so  good  an  opportunity  slip 
by  unimproved. 
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"  You  have  indeed  been  more  than  a  father 
to  me,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice  ;  ^'  and  I  am  your 
son  in  all  save  the  name.  What  though  I  am 
but  a  younger  son  ?  that  may  make  a  difference 
in  my  worldly  position,  in  my  means,  but  none 
in  my  heart,  nor  in  yours.  I  would  not,  believe 
me,  exchange  with  Singleton,  and  give  him 
your  love  for  his  prospects." 

He  held  out  his  hand,  and  Sir  Lionel  grasped 
it ;  he  did  really  love  this  wily  serpent,  who 
loved  nothing  on  earth  save  himself. 

"  You  are  right,  John,"  Sir  Lionel  said,  with 
an  almost  pathetic  attempt  to  resume  his  stately 
manner,  "  you  are  my  son ;  my  07ify  son,  if 
affection  were  the  proof.  And  must  we  really 
give  up  the  idea  of  your  marriage  with 
Haidee  ?" 

"  We  must  indeed,"  replied  John,  privately 
reflecting  that  if  he  were  only  secure  of  a  good 
income,  he  would  not  grieve  much  over  giving 
up  the  impetuous,  outspoken  girl,  whom  he  had 
never  liked.  ''  Let  her  marry  Reginald  Hamil- 
ton, dear  Sir  Lionel — dear  father,  I  will  call 
you  this  once.  Then,  you  and  I  can  be  much 
together ;  but  if  she  were  to  remain  at  the 
Abbey  I  could  not  be  here." 

"  I  will  think  it  over,"  Sir  Lionel  said,  and 
seemed  thoughtful  for  a  few  moments.     "  You 
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must  not  lose  all — I  can  still  do  something. 
John,  I  shall  make  my  will  at  once.  Ah  !  the 
bell ;  and  I  have  yet  a  matter  to  speak  to  you 
about." 

"  What  is  it  T  inquired  John,  turning  away 
to  conceal  the  triumph  that  flushed  his  face. 
Never  had  Sir  Lionel  spoken  so  plainly  of  his 
intentions. 

"  James — my  servant,  you  know — he  has 
been  very  troublesome  lately.  Not  to  weary 
you  with  a  recapitulation  of  his  offences,  I 
found  him  at  that  door  this  morning,  where  he 
had  been  listening  to  a  conversation  between 
me  and  Mr.  Hamilton  ;  and  when  I  taxed  him 
with  it  he  made  some  absurd  remarks  about 
you." 

"  About  me  ?  what  did  he  say  ?" 

"  That  you  were  trying  to  make  me  believe 
that  Singleton  is  mad." 

*'  I  !  you  really  amaze  me  !"  exclaimed  John 
with  fervour.  ''  I  never  thought  of  it ;  what 
could  have  put  such  an  idea  into  his  head  ?" 

''  Some  words  of  mine,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Hamilton.  But  you  remember  that  we  have 
talked  about  it :  when  he  left  London  in  that 
sudden  way." 

"  I  remember  that  you  said  that  you  some- 
times suspected  it  :  and  although  the  idea  had 
never  occurred  to  me,  I  could  not  deny  that  it 
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looked  reasonable.  But  James's  conduct  sur- 
prises me.  If  he  were  my  servant,  I  should 
dismiss  him  at  once.'' 

"  Dismiss  James  !  Oh,  I  have  had  him  all 
my  life.  I  never  had  any  other  servant  :  he  was 
born  on  my  father's  estate." 

"  These  old  servants  s^et  to  be  such  con- 
founded  bores,  though ;  think  they  may  take 
any  liberties  they  like.  Besides,  one  would 
imagine  that  he  could  not  be  a  free  agent  in  this 
matter.  What  could  he  care  about  hearing 
what  you  said  to  Mr.  Hamilton  ?  But  no ;  I 
will  not  let  myself  fancy  that  Singleton  would 
stoop  to  employing  a  spy !" 

But  before  he  came  to  this  high-minded  reso- 
lution, he  had  made  pretty  sure  that  Sir  Lionel 
would  grasp  the  idea.  He  was  not  going  to 
neglect  any  precautions  ;  Black  James  suspected 
him ;  Black  James  must  go.  Then  they  went 
to  the  dining-room,  where  they  found  luncheon 
half  over,  and  every  one  laughing  heartily  at 
Paddy  O'Hara's  fun. 

Fun  which  I  shall  not  attempt  to  reproduce, 
although,  being  Irish  myself,  I  might  hope  to 
give  a  better  idea  of  it  than  is  common  in  the 
novels  of  the  day.  But  the  truth  is,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  reproduce  genuine  Irish 
fun  on  paper.  If  you  write  it  without  any  in- 
dication of  the  accent,  it  loses  all  point ;  if  you 
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write  the  brogue,  it  is  vulgar — and  not  every 
Irishman  in  whose  accents  the  brogue  is  to  be 
detected,  is  necessarily  vulgar. 

It    is    the    fashion    to    abuse    Ireland  :    and 
Ireland  has  plenty  of  faults,  which   I   see  far 
more  plainly  than  is  conducive  to  my  own  com- 
fort     But  I  wish  that  English  gentlemen  and 
ladies  would  judge  of  Irish  gentlemen  and  ladies 
by  personal  intercourse,  and  not  take  their  idea 
of  them  from  the  pages  of  novels  written  in  most 
cases  by  persons  who  have  studied  the  accent 
among  Irish  haymakers,  apparently  ;  and  have 
rashly  concluded  that  Irish  peers  speak  in  the 
same   way.     At    least,   I   have  met  with    one 
Irish  peer  in  the  pages  of  an  English  novel, 
who  beofan  his  sentences  with  "  Arrah  thin,  me 
darlin'."     But  I  think  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
any  one  resembling  that  peer  among  our   Irish 
noblemen. 

On  looking  back  over  the  last  few  sentences, 
I  am  constrained  to  confess  that  they  have 
nothing  whatever  to  say  to  my  story :  but  the 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  embodied  in  a  proverb, 
tells  us  that  a  worm  will  turn  if  trodden  on  :  and 
we  Irish  worms  have  been  very  grievously 
trodden  on  by  English  novelists.  But  as  I  set 
up  to  be  nothing  better  than  a  story-teller,  I 
shall  go  back  to  my  own  affairs  as  quickly  as 
maybe. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Dinner  was  a  very  solemn  affair  at  Trelawney 
Abbey — or  Trelawney  Chase,  as  at  about  this 
time  Sir  Lionel  began  to  call  it,  being  apparently 
anxious  that  the  Abbey  should  be  forgotten. 
To  him,  his  dinner  was  generally  the  event  of 
the  day  :  not  that  he  had  a  very  voracious 
appetite,  but  being  a  perfectly  idle  man,  and  ex- 
ceedingly dull,  his  dinner,  if  good,  was  sometimes 
the  only  thing  that  gave  him  any  real  pleasure 
during  the  slow  passing  hours  of  the  day.  He 
dined  at  seven  o'clock,  and  I  believe  that  if  the 
Prince  of  Wales  had  been  staying  with  him  and 
had  chanced  to  be  late  for  dinner,  it  would  have 
cost  Sir  Lionel  a  struggle  to  wait  for  him.  But 
though  the  dinner  hour  was  thus  comparatively 
early,  dinner  was  never  over  until  half  past 
eight,  or  nearly  nine  ;  and  thus  it  happened 
that  the  August  sun  was  setting  in  all  his  glory 
when  the  younger  part  of  the  company  escaped 
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from  the  dining-room,  and  passing,  with  many  a 
gay  word  and  laugh,  up  the  gallery,  made  as 
with  one  consent  for  Sir  Lionel's  porch,  and 
(some  of  them)  out  upon  the  terrace. 

"  Singleton,  make  them  bring  more  chairs 
to  the  porch,  and  we  will  sit  here  and  watch  the 
sky." 

This  proposal  did  not  suit  Singleton  at  all. 

"  I'll  get  chairs  if  you  like,"  said  he,  ''  but  it's 
hot  enough  to  bake  biscuit  in  this  porch  of  yours. 
Let  us  go  out — the  air  is  so  reviving  after  our 
prolonged  act  of  worship." 

"  Act  of  worship !  What  do  you  mean  ?" 
asked  Reginald,  standing  out  in  the  sunshine 
with  the  soft  evening  breeze  lifting  his  chestnut 
curls. 

"  Polly,  don't  be  curious  ;  or  stupid,  if  you  can 
help  it.  But  I  appeal  to  O'Hara,  to  whom  the 
rites  are  new — Pat,  is  not  dinner  at  the  Abbey 
a  solemn  ceremony,  not  lightly  to  be  encountered, 
and  not  likely,  when  endured,  to  be  forgotten  ? 
Speak  out,  Patrick,  and  fear  not :  we  all  know 
it,  we  shan't  be  hurt  in  our  little  feelings." 

"Well,"  said  O'Hara,  "I've  seen  noisier 
dinners,  I  confess,  but  never  a  better,  and  that 
ril  swear  to." 

"Why,  O'Hara,  you  must  have  dined  with 
that   celebrated  monarch  who  had  set  before 
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him  four  and  twenty  blackbirds  baked  in  a  pie» 
And  the  bard  continues  his  narrative  thus  : 

"  *  And  when  the  pie  was  opened  the  birds  began  to  sing, 
Which  very  much  astonished  the  mind  of  that  'ere  king.' 

That  is  the  only  noisy  dinner  I  ever  heard 
of." 

''  Singleton,  when  you  quote  from  the  classical 
authors,  I  do  wish  you  could  contrive  to  be 
correct.      The  lines  end  : 

"  '  And  was  not  that  a  dainty  dish  to  set  before  the  king  ?^ 

and  the  king,  at  least  in  the  picture  we  had  of 
him,  was  not  in  the  least  astonished,  but  simply 
clutched  knife  and  fork,  and  smiled  in  a  right 
royal  and  condescending  manner  upon  the  vocal 
pie. 

"  And  a  very  good-tempered  king  that  proves 
him  to  have  been.  Miss  Trelawney — or  else  he 
wasn't  hungry  for  his  dinner  that  day.  By  the 
piper  that  played  before  Moses !  fancy  your  feel- 
ings if  you  were  sharp  set,  and  your  pie  pre- 
sented you  with  melody  instead  of  meat.  For 
it  stands  to  reason,  that  if  the  blackbirds  sang 
they  were  alive,  if  they  were  alive  they  were  raw; 
and  if  they  were  raw  the  king  couldn't  eat  them 
unless  he  was  a  cannibal." 
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"  Or  a  wild  Irishman,  my  Paddy  ?" 

"  You  know  what  I  mean — a  savage.  He's 
always  insulting  me  about  my  country,  Miss 
Trelawney ;  if  I  did  right,  I'd  make  a  pie  of 
him — make  him  sing  out,  if  he  couldn't  sing." 

"  No,  no,  leave  that  to  the  Cornish  men,"  said 
Hester,  laughing  ;  ''  you  know  they  boast  that 
they  can  make  anything  into  a  pie." 

*'  Oh,  Hester !  that  from  you — that  is  the 
most  unkindest  cut  of  all.  '  Even  the  devil 
himself,'  so  runs  the  saying." 

*'  I  forgot  that  part,"  Hester  answered,  while 
Singleton,  clasping  his  hands  over  his  eyes, 
staggered  in  a  tragical  manner  out  of  the  porch, 
and  flung  himself  into  the  arms  of  John  Tre- 
lawney, who  had  been  looking  on  at  this  *' ad- 
mirable fooling,"  with  a  superior  smile.  John, 
stately  and  silent,  smoothing  his  yellow 
moustaches,  was  much  discomposed  at  this 
sudden  onslaught,  and  ejaculated  : 

*'  Aw — Singleton — I  say  !" 

*'  My  cousin  !  she  called  me — but  bend  your 
head,  for  not  to  the  common  herd  will  I  publish 
the  tidings  :  she  called  me — The  Devil !" 

"  No,  she  didn't,"  exclaimed  O'Hara,  coming 
to  the  rescue  of  the  heavy  dragoon.  "  She 
called  you  a  pie  ;  if  she'd  said  a  pickle,  she'd 
ha^^e  been  nearer  the  truth." 
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**  Stand  up,  single — it's  quite  plain  that  John 
is  not  going  to  help  you  to  make  a  donkey  of 
yourself,  so  stand  up  and  bear  your  affliction  like 
a  man.  Let  us  go  into  the  oak  wood  and  walk 
round  the  lake." 

''The  pond,  my  dear.  Never  exaggerate, 
Haidee.  Pond  is  true,  and  it's  as  good  a 
word  as  lake  ;  they  are  both  words  of  one 
syllable.  Sir  Lionel  would  call  it  '  the  artificial 
water.'  John,  I've  often  wondered  at  my 
father's  liking  for  you.  I  should  have  thought 
your  name  greatly  against  you.  John  !  plain 
John.  *No  second  name  even.  John  Frederick 
— or  John  Augustus — or  John  Chrononhoton- 
thologus — something  like  a  name  that.  But 
one  comfort  is,  no  one  would  for  a  moment 
think  of  calling  you  Jack,  or  Johnnie.  Yes,  let 
us  go,  Haidee,  certainly,  but  there's  no  hurry. 
The  artificial  water  won't  run  away — nor  the 
midges  which  frequent  its  banks  either,  I  regret 
to  say.  Hester,  wait  one  moment  till  I  get  you 
a  shawl — your  mother  would  never  let  you  ouc 
without  one  in  the  dew.  I  shan't  be  a  moment 
— there  are  .a  lot  in  the  hall." 

Hester  waited,  very  willingly,  and  Singleton, 
having  wrapped  her  up  in  a  light  shawl,  they 
set  out  after  the  others  :  the  odd  thing  was  that 
they  never  overtook  them.     This  can  only  be 
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accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  on  descending 
from  the  terrace,  they — accidentally  of  course — 
took  a  wrong  turn,  and  found  themselves  pre- 
sently in  the  ruins  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  at  the 
other  side  of  the  house. 

'*  Hester,  I  have  so  much  to  say  to  you.  But 
first — are  you  sure  you  care  to  hear  it,  Hester  ? 
Perhaps  you  think  it  was  quite  enough  to  let 
me  bother  you  when  I  was  weak  and  ill,  and 
that  you  would  rather  not  be  bothered  now  that 
I  am  strong  and  well  :  is  that  it  ?" 

''  Is  that  what  ?"  said  Hester,  smiling. 

''  Is  it  the  cause  of  a  certain  little  bit  of  doubt- 
er hesitation  which  I  see,  or  fancy,  in  my  wise 
counsellor  this  evening  ?" 

"  No,  it  is  not.  I  am  only  thinking  that  if 
you  are  in  any  difficulty.  Regie,  or  Haldee,  or 
mamma- " 

"  Or  John,  perhaps — or  Sir  Lionel.  No, 
Hester  ;  if  you  are  not  tired  of  me  and  my 
troubles,  I  can  soon  give  you  good  reasons  for 
not  confiding  them  to  any  one  but  you.  And 
,  it  will  be  the  greatest  possible  comfort  to  me  if 
you  wfil  listen,  and  take  up  your  old  trade  of 
adviser  and  comforter." 

"  I  don't  think  I  ever  advised  you,  Single- 
ton." 

"  Then  the   sooner   you   begin,  the   better  : 
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don't  you  think  so  ?  I  may  go  on  then  :  let  us 
sit  down  in  this  dear  old  porch,  where  Haidee 
and  I  used  to  play  long  ago.  I  hope  it  wasn't 
sacrilege.  If  ever  I  am  master  here  I  shall  re- 
store this  pretty,  old  chapel.  But  rjow,  we're 
very  comfortable  :  so  to  business.  Hester,  I've 
got  myself  into  what  may  prove  an  awful  mess." 

''  Have  you  ?  how  ?" 

*'  In  helping  poor  Haidee  out  of  another. 
One  comfort  is,  I  think  I  have  done  it 
thoroughly." 

"  You  mean  about  y«)ur  cousin  John  ?" 

''  Hester,  you're  not  canny.  How  much 
more  do  you  know  of  what  I  am  about  to  say 
to  you  ?" 

*'  Nothing  more,  and  it  was  Haidee  that  told 
me.  She  says  you  rid  her  of  John,  but  she 
does  not  know  how  you  managed  it." 

**  Nor  must  she  know.  You  see,  I  was  a 
good  deal  with  Sir  Lionel  a?nd  John  while 
Haidee  and  Mrs,  Seymour  were  disporting 
themselves  in  various  gay  places,  and  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  to  get  rid  of  John  would  be 
a  harder  matter  than  she,  poor  darling,  probably 
expected  :  for  this  reason,  Sir  Lionel  is  really 
fond  of  him.  Upon  my  word,  do  you  know,  I 
actually  pity  my  father.  He  is  downright  fond 
of  that  empty-headed,  cold-hearted   fool,   who 
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has  no  affection  to  bestow  on  anything  but  his 
own  six  feet  three  of  good-looking  pink  and 
white  humanity." 

"  But  perhaps  you  wrong  him,  Singleton. 
He  may  be  fond  of  Sir  Lionel  :  his  manner  to 
him  is  always  just '' 

"  Just  what  it  ought  to  be.  Wait  a  bit  and 
you  can  see  for  yourself,  I  need  not  trouble  }x>u 
with  all  I  saw  and  all  I  thought.  But  I  soon 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  to  get  rid  of  John — 
so  to  get  rid  of  him,  you  know,  as  to  leave  a 
chance  for  Regie,  John  must  be  made  to  con- 
sent to  be  got  rid  of." 

''  Ah  !  that,  I'm  afraid,  would  be  hard — and 
yet  I  suppose  you  did  it." 

"  It  was  only  needful  to  make  him  clearly  see 
that  his  interest  lay  that  way.  Bless  my  heart, 
what  headaches  I  gave  myself,  thinking  it  over 
and  over.     Are  you  getting  chilled,  Hester  ?" 

"  Not  in  the  least.  What  did  you  do  after 
all  this  thinking-  ?" 

"  Well,  I  thought  first  of  picking  a  quarrel 
with  him,  but  that,  I  soon  saw,  would  only  make 
matters  worse.  So  I  took  a  leaf  out  of  his  own 
book,  and  dissembled  a  little.  I  sought  his 
society  more  than  I  used  before  :  and  before 
very  long,  I  found  that  he  certainly  frequented 
places  of   which  my  innocent  governor  never 
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dreamed.  I  let  him  see  that  I  suspected  this — 
told  him  I  was  bored  to  death — wanted  to  see 
a  little  life — wouldn't  he  take  me  with  him  ?  He 
was  by  no  means  willing,  but  I  was  not  to  be 
got  rid  of:  and  finally  he  introduced  me  to 
various  places  of  resort  to  which  he  was  wont 
to  repair  when  my  poor  pater  was  safe  in  bed. 
Places,  most  of  them,  that  I  shan't  talk  to  you 
about  Well ;  I  then  found  that  a  certain  con- 
jecture of  mine  was  right.  Mr.  John  is  a  con- 
firmed gambler — and  was  horribly  in  debt." 

"  Oh,  Singleton !  and  I've  heard  him  speak 
so  well  on  that  very  subject !" 

"  Because  he  knows  Sir  Lionel  thinks  strongly 
on  it.  Well,  I  played  too.  Not  much,  for  I 
got  frightened.  I  am  too  excitable,  and  I  don't 
want  to  go  to  the  dogs.  I  lost  a  good  deal,  of 
course — I  never  could  find  out  who  wins. 
Then  I  went  to  John  with  a  long  face — Hester, 
I'm  not  doing  my  story  justice,  but  I'm  afraid 
of  being  interrupted.  It  was  as  good  as  a  play; 
I  could  make  you  laugh  heartily  if  I  had  time 
to  describe  the  poor  Heavy's  horror  when  the 
innocent  youth  whom  he  was  patronisingly  lead- 
ing into  mischief,  turned  on  him  so  unpleasantly." 

"  Singleton,  he  will  never  forgive  you,  and 
he's  a  dangerous  enemy." 

"  Why,  you're  as  bad  as  Black  James  !   Not  a 
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bit  of  it — John  s  too  stupid  to  be  dangerous.  I 
told  him  I  owed  about  three  hundred  pounds. 
And  says  I,  *  My  best  plan,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
is  to  go  to  Sir  Lionel,  "  fess  up,"  and  promise  to 
be  a  good  boy  for  the  future.'  John  was  very 
uneasy.  He  said  Sir  Lionel  would  be  savage  : 
that  he  had  an  irrational  horror  of  gambling. 
I  said  I  couldn't  help  that — *  He'll  pay  the 
money/  said  I,  *  but  he'll  never  forgive  either 
of  us.'  Oh,  I  must  on  no  account  mention 
John — it  would  be  his  ruin.  I  asked  why  ; 
and  after  much  questioning  —  because  Sir 
Lionel  would  never  give  his  daughter  to  a 
gambler.  On  this  I  threw  off  the  mask.  I 
told  him  that  this  was  the  point  I  wanted  to 
bring  him  to,  that  for  this  I  had  plotted,  and 
with  complete  success,  and  that  I  should  dis- 
close his  real  character  to  Sir  Lionel  unless  he 
gave  up  Haidee." 

''  And  he  accepted  your  terms  ?" 

*'  Not  as  I  proposed  them,  nor,  indeed,  did 
I  expect  that  he  would.  But  he  consented  to 
resign  Haidee,  as  if  it  were  his  own  act  and 
wish,  and  in  no  way  to  hinder  her  marriage 
with  any  one  she  should  select ;  if  I  would  keep 
his  secret  with  Sir  Lionel,  and  take  the  pay- 
ment of  his  debts  on  myself  You  see  if  he 
does    not    get    Haidee    and    her    money,    he 
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naturally  expects  that  Sir  Lionel  will  provide 
for  him  in  some  other  way ;  but  then  if  he,  my 
father  I  mean,  knew  of  his  gambling,  it  is  doubt- 
ful what  he  might  do^ — at  least  so  John  says. 
If  you  could  have  heard  him,  Hester,  and  con- 
trasted his  manner  of  speaking  aboiU  Sir  Lionel 
with  his  manner  to  him,  you'd  be  as  sick  of  him 
as  I  am." 

"  Why,  what  did  he  say  ?" 

"  I  could  not  tell  you  all — there  is  not  time  ; 
but  for  a  specimen  of  my  deferential  gentleman. 
'  You  know.  Singleton,  Sir  Lionel  has  literally 
no  brains  !  and  when  once  he  has  got  hold  of 
an  opinion,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  modifying 
it ;'  and  more  of  the  same  sort.  And  then  be- 
fore my  very  face  he  asks  my  poor  father's 
opinion  as  if  he  were  a  second  Solomon.'* 

''  Horrid  !  but  oh.  Singleton,  how  much  does 
he  owe  ?  what  have  you  undertaken  to  pay  } 
You  have  certainly  cleared  the  way  for  Haidee 
and  Reginald,  but  I  am  afraid  you  have  been 
rather  rash." 

*'  I'm  beginning  to  be  afraid  of  that  myself. 
I  never  thought  of  it  at  the  time — you  see  that's 
my  way,  I  only  see  one  thing  at  a  time.  I  just 
saw  the  bother  they  w^ere  preparing  for  Haidee, 
and  thought  of  nothing  but  that  :  since  then,  of 
course,  I've  been  wandering  about,  as  you  know, 
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all  alone,  and  had  plenty  of  time  to  think  it 
over ;  and  I  see  plainly  enough  that  if  my 
father  chooses  to  make  a  row,  I  may  find  my- 
self in  a  mess.  And  that  will  be  hard,  just 
when  I  want  to  bear  a  decent  character,  and 
was  looking  forward  to  a  happy  future." 

He  sprang  up  from  the  rude  stone  seat,  mut- 
tering, "  Not  now — not  with  this  hanging 
over  me."  Then  standinor  with  his  face  turned 
away  from  her,  he  went  on  quietly  : 

'*  Now,  Hester,  I  have  said  my  say,  I  have 
taken  on  myself  the  task  of  letting  my  father 
believe,  and  letting  every  one  else  believe  if 
he  chooses  to  tell  them — that  I  lost  eight 
thousand  three  hundred  pounds  in  about  six 
weeks.  And  I  have  told  you  the  truth,  which 
you  must  keep  to  yourself,  and  tell  no  one — 
because  I  could  not  bear  that  you  should  think 
that  of  me.  And  the  plain  truth  is  that  three 
hundred  pounds  would  cover  my  losses." 

*'  Sir  Lionel  will  pay  it  ;  I  do  not  think  he  is 
fond  of  money,  or  grudges  it." 

''He'll  pay  it;  I  have  little  doubt  of  that. 
But  he'll  make  himself  awfully  unpleasant. 
You  don't  know  what  hurting  things  he  can  say 
— I  always  feel  as  if  1  had  been  undergoing  the 
pleasant  operation  of  being  flayed  alive  when 
I've  had  a  row  with  him." 
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^'  Is  there  no  other  way  to  pay  it,  but  by  ask- 
ing him  for  it  ?  must  you  pay  at  once  ?" 

**  Well,  I  suppose  I  could  manage  it — I 
could  borrow  it  for  a  longer  time,  but  only  by 
giving /6>i'/  obits  on  my  father's — -" 

"  Oh,  you  could  not  do  that !" 

'^  No,  I  could  not,  though  he  has  not  been 
much  like  a  father  to  me,  has  he  ?  But,  Hester, 
it's  getting  too  late  for  you  to  sit  here  any  longer, 
come  and  let  us  walk  up  and  down  the  terrace, 
for  I  have  not  quite  done  talking  yet.  One 
reason  that  John  insisted  on  very  much  was, 
that  even  if  Sir  Lionel  paid  his  debts,  he  would 
deduct  the  amount  from  whatever  he  might 
otherwise  leave  him.  Of  course  he'll  do  the 
same  to  me,  if  indeed  he  leaves  me  anything 
more  than  the  law  gives  me;  but  John  seemed 
not  to  care  so  much  about  that — naturally." 

''  And  when  do  you  mean  to  tell  your  father? 
soon,  I  hope,  for  you  won't  be  like  yourself 
with  this  hanging  over  you,  and  they  will  all  be 
wondering  what  is  the  matter  with  you." 

"  Ah,  I  shall  be  more  myself  now  that  I  have 
told  you.  I'm  such  a  donkey  that  I  can't  do 
without  sympathy ;  and  besides,  if  you  will 
only  remember  that  what  I  have  told  you  is  the 
simple  truth,  I  shall  not  mind  nearly  so  much 
being  under  a  cloud  with  the  rest  of  the  world." 
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"  My  sympathy  you  have  indeed,  for  I 
know  you  thought  only  of  helping  Haidee ; 
but  indeed,  Singleton,  I'm  afraid  that  you 
have  been  very,  very  imprudent  ;  and  surely, 
no  one  could  have  forced  her  to  marry  your 
cousin." 

"  But  though  Sir  Lionel  certainly  could  not 
have  forced  her  to  marry  John,  he  could  have 
prevented  her  marrying  Reginald,  and  would, 
so  long  as  he  had  a  rag  of  hope  left  liying.  Now 
you  see,  Haidee  and  I  have  gone  through  a 
hard  childhood  together,  and  I  have  never  been 
able  to  do  anything  to  save  or  protect  her ;  and 
my  mother's  last  words  to  me  were,  to  love  and 
protect  my  little  sister,  for  that  she  had  no  one 
else.  And  if  she  were  married  to  Hamilton,  her 
happiness  would  be  secure — she  loves  him,  and 
she  is  one  of  those  who  loves  in  good  earnest. 
No,  Hester,  I  see  that  I  have  a  stormy  time  be- 
fore me,  but  I  don't  think  Haidee  will  give  me 
up,  and  I  still  think  that  I  have  done  a  good 
work." 

"  Haidee  will  never  give  you  up,  but  it  will 
make  her  very  unhappy  to  believe  ^  that  you 
have  been  doing  wrong,  and  gambling' w  wrong, 
Singleton.  It  would  be  better  to  tell  her  the 
truth." 

"  So  I  shall  when  she  is  safely  married.      If 
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I  told  her  before,  It  would  all  come  out,  and 
then  Sir  Lionel  would  be  in  a  rage,  and  would 
probably  put  an  end  to  her  engagement.  She 
would  never  hold  her  tongue — never  let  me 
bear  the  blame  that  she  might  profit  by  it ;  and 
then,  John  would  revenge  himself  by  doing  all 
he  could  to  prevent  her  marriage,  and  he  has 
more  influence  with  Sir  Lionel  than  any  one 
else  in  the  world." 

"  But  such  a  man  as  he  is  may  play  you  false, 
and  after  all  your  sacrifice,  may  secretly  set  Sir 
Lionel  against  Regie." 

"It  was  part  of  his  bargain  that  he  was  to 
help,  not  hinder  ;  and  you  know  it  is  his  interest 
to  keep  me  silent.  Nothing  short  of  his  help 
will  make  Sir  Lionel  finally  yield — why,  before 
I  went  to  sea,  he  had  this  marriage  all  settled, 
and  it  will  be  like  cutting  off  his  right  hand  to 
give  it  up." 

They  were  walking  up  and  down  the  terrace 
now,  and  Singleton  looked  in  at  the  windows  of 
the  drawing-room,  where  he  saw  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hamilton  playing  picquet,  and  Sir  Lionel  look- 
ing on.  None  of  the  younger  party  had  joined 
them  yet.  It  suddenly  came  into  Singleton's 
head  that  if  the  walkers  returned  and  found  him 
md  Hester  on  the  terrace,  or  if  the  party  in  the 
drawing-room  perceived  them,  it  might  be  awk- 
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ward ;  as  to  Hester,  she  was  far  too  simple 
and  unconscious  for  such  an  idea  to  enter  her 
head. 

"  You  are  looking  tired  now,  Hester.  Sup- 
pose you  go  in,  and  I  will  run  and  bring  the 
others  back  to  the  house.  I  don't  suppose  they 
have  the  least  idea  how  late  It  Is." 

"  Neither  had  I-— oh,  I  declare  It  Is  ten 
o'clock  !  Good-night,  Singleton,  I  think  I  shall 
not  see  you  again,  foe  I  am  very  tired  and  shall 
go  to  my  room." 

"  Good-night — and  Hester,  3^ou  will  remem- 
ber what  I  have  told  you  ?  and  when  the  storm 
bursts  on  my  devoted  head,  you  will  not  think 
me  the  reckless  fool  I  must  be  content  to  appear 
to  others  ?" 

Hester  blushed  and  hesitated. 

*'  I  will  remember,  surely.  But  I  want  to 
think  it  all  over  before  I  say  anything  more 
about  It." 

**  And  you'll  tell  me  what  you  think  to- 
morrow ?"  exclaimed  Singleton  joyfully — it  ap- 
peared possible  to  secure  another  private  con- 
versation, and  he  lost  no  time  in  making  certain 
of  It. 

"  To-morrow,  or  some  other  day ;  good-night, 
Singleton." 

He    opened    the   porch   door   for   her   and 
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lingered  a  few  moments,  musing  over  what  had 
passed.  His  heart  felt  many  degrees  lighter 
since  he  had  secured  a  friend  in  Hester.  But 
it  was  getting  very  late  ;  where  were  the  others  ? 
He  ran  down  the  terrace,  crossed  the  lawn,  an<i) 
gained  the  oak  wood.  The  party  there  had 
somehow  got  separated  ;  Haidee  and  Reginald 
having  wandered  away  from  the  pond,  while 
John  Trelawney  and  O'Hara  were  trying  to 
count  the  gold  and  silver  fish.  That,  however, 
was  some  time  ago,  and  O'Hara  had  had  time  to 
get  very  tired  of  John's  company  before  Single- 
ton appeared.  He  sprang  up  from  his  seat 
upon  a  large  stone  and  hailed  his  friend  with 
rapture. 

''  Another  ten  minutes,  and  I  should  have 
been  food  for  those  jollv  little  hshes,"  he  whis- 
pered.    "  Where  have  you  been,  sir  ?" 

''  If  you  come  to  that,  where  have  7^?^  been  ? 
where's  everybody  ?  Is  that  John  ?  where's  the 
rest  of  the  world  ?" 

O'Hara  laughed,  and  John  condescended  to 
smile  and  say  : 

"Ah — yes — aw;"  while  O'Hara  said,  "Where's 
Miss  Hamilton,  my  dear  fellow  ?" 

"  She  went  into  the  house,  tired,  perhaps  ; 
so  has  Haidee.  Come  along,  you  two,  and  we'll 
have   a   game  of  billiards — you  go  on  to  the 
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house,  and  Til  try  if  Hamilton  is  anywhere 
about,  and  bring  him  in.  He  can't  be  very  far 
off,  I  imagine." 

O'Hara  and  John  moved  off  accordingly,  and 
Singleton  set  himself  to  search  the  little  wood 
for  the  missing  couple  ;  nor  had  he  gone  very 
far  when  he  found  them  walking  blissfully  along, 
under  the  pleasing  impression  that  it  was  about 
ten  minutes  since  they  had  left  their  companions 
at  the  pond. 

"  So  here  you  are  !  Be  these  your  manners, 
Miss  Trelawney  ?  Have  either  of  you  any  idea 
what  o'clock  it  is  ?" 

Haidee  started  as  she  looked  round,  and  ex- 
claimed : 

"Why,  it  is  nearly  dark,  I  declare." 

*'  Quite  dark,  my  dear,  and  time  for  it.  It 
is  ten  o'clock,  if  not  more :  Hester  has 
gone  in  tired  out,  and  Haidee,  do  you  go 
round  by  Sir  Lionel's  porch  and  follow  her 
example.  Hamilton,  come  and  play  billiards 
— O'Hara  and  John  are  waiting  for  us  in  the 
gallery." 

''  Where  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  ?" 

*'  Playing  cards  in  the  drawing-room,  and  the 
governor  looking  on.  You  go  to  them,  Haidee 
. — this  way,  Hamilton." 

Then  as  they  watched  Haidee's  white  dress 
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fluttering  away  through  the  soft  grey  darkness 
of  the  summer's  night,  he  added  : 

"  I  don't  want  John  and  O'Hara  to  be  grin- 
ning, you  know.  So  come  along,  Regie,  and  let 
us  have  our  eame." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

•Hester  Hamilton  souorht  her  room  that  night 
with  the  intention  of  securing  a  quiet  half  hou' 
in  which  to  think  over  Singleton's  difficulties, 
and  to  make  up  her  mind  as  to  what  she  shoul(f 
say  further  in  the  character  of  his  adviser. 

That  she  had  some  influence  over  this  im- 
petuous yOuth,  she  could  not  doubt.  During 
her  former  visit,  when  he  was  recovering  from 
his  illness,  she  had  more  than  once  prevented 
a  quarrel  between  him  and  his  father ;  and 
frequently  had  Haidee  declared  that  she  would 
give  much  to  know  Hester's  secret  for  managing 
him.  'T  leave  him  to  you,  Hester,  you  under- 
stand him  fifty  times  better  than  I  do,"  Haidee 
had  said.  "  My  mind  is  at  ease  about  you  now, 
Singie.  Hester  will  make  quite  a  good  boy  of 
you  one  of  these  days.*^  And  had  she  not,  on 
one  terrible  day,  when  there  had  been  a  dread 
ful  scene  between  Sir  Lionel  and  his  son,  con- 
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vinced  Singleton  that  he  had  been  in  the  wrong, 
and  persuaded  him  to  beg  his  father's  pardon  ? 
The  idea,  therefore,  of  counselHng  and  helping 
him  was  not  new  to  her ;  nor  did  it  seem  strange 
that  he  should  come  to  her  for  sympathy  and 
advice  :  it  was  but  ^oino-  back  to  the  habit  of 
that  happy  time — happy,  because  then  poor 
Hester  was  really  as  unconscious  that  there  was 
any  danger  to  her  own  peace  of  mind  in  her 
friendship  wath  Singleton,  as  she  was  now  trying 
to  be,  and  was  not.  It  was  all  in  vain  that  the 
poor  child,  with  crimson  cheeks  and  over-bright 
eyes,  tried  to  reflect  calmly  upon  the  confidence 
he  had  made  to  her.  The  point  upon  which 
her  mind  zvoidd  fix  itself  was — what  had  he 
been  going  to  say  when  he  broke  off  and  mut- 
tered, ''Not  now,  not  with  this  hanging  over 
me  ?"  "  Oh,  why  can  I  not  put  that  aside,  and 
think  about  all  this  business  ?"  she  said  half 
aloud.  "■  He  said  *  not  now,'  but  he  will  tell 
me  one  day.  Now  he  wants  advice  and  comes 
to  me  as  to  a  sister  for  it ;  Regie  is  taking  his 
sister  from  him,  and  so  he  comes  to  me." 

She  got  up  and  went  to  the  open  v/indow  ; 
the  cool  niofht  air  refreshed  and  calmed  her.  She 
was  still  standing  there  in  deep  thought,  w^hen, 
with  a  knock  at  the  door,  her  mother  and 
Haidee  came  in  together. 

VOL.  II.  5 
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"  No  light — are  you  in  bed  already,  Hester  ?" 

''  No,  I  am  here  by  the  window  ;  wait  a  mo- 
ment and  I  will  light  the  candles.  I  was  just 
going  to  undress  ;  but  I  suppose  it  is  later  than 
I  thought." 

"  Only  eleven ;  not  very  late,"  Haidee  an- 
swered, as  she  aided  in  getting  a  light.  Mrs. 
Hamilton  looked  anxiously  at  her  daughter,  but 
the  excitement  had  died  out  of  Hester's  face 
and  she  looked  just  as  usual. 

**  Were  you  very  tired,  my  dear,  that  you  left 
us  so  early  ?" 

''  I  was  tired  ;  and  then  the  night  was  so 
calm  and  beautiful  that  I  forgot  myself,  and 
stood  looking  at  the  stars  instead  of  going  to 
bed.     I  suppose  every  one  is  gone  now  ?" 

"  No,  they  are  finishing  a  game  of  billiards ; 
but  Sir  Lionel  has  gone  to  his  rooms.  Mamma, 
don't  you  think  there  was  something  the  matter 
with  papa  this  evening  ?  It  seemed  such  an 
effort  to  him  to  appear  as  usual,  and  he  was 
very  pale.'^ 

*'  Did  you  think  so  ?  I  did  not  notice  it,  but  I 
know  that  Mr.  Hamilton  spoke  to  him  about 
Reginald  this  morning." 

"  Oh,  mamma  !  tell  me  what  he  said  ?  Was 
he  very  angry  ?" 

*'  He  looked  annoyed,  but  Henry  put  an  end 
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to  the  interview  by  saying,  '  that  he  had  better 
think  it  over  before  they  said  anything  more ;' 
and  he  left  him." 

Haidee  looked  thoughtful. 

"  I  don't  understand  his  looks,"  she  said. 
*'  One  can  generally  guess  if  he  is  angry ;  but 
to-night  he  looked  only  tired  and  sorry.  He 
was  sending  word  to  John  to  go  to  him  when  I 
bid  him  good-night — I  hope  he  is  not  going  to 
ask  his  advice." 

"■  Don't  look    so    anxious,    Haidee    darling," 

said  the   soft  voice  of  Hester  Hamilton.     "  It 

is  a  good   sign   that  Sir   Lionel   did   not  say  no 

at  once  ;  you  will  see  that  he  will  listen  to  reason 


to-morrow." 


'*  Do  you  think  so  ?"  Haidee  exclaimed, 
brightening  up.  ''  You  are  a  better  judge  than 
I  am.  Do  you  know,  mamma,  that  this  quiet, 
timid,  undemonstrative  Hester  of  yours  comes 
into  this  wasps'  nest — this  stormy  atmosphere, 
among  all  these  true  Trelawney  tempers,  and 
understands  them  as  I  never  shall,  Trelaw- 
ney though  I  be.  She  has  the  most  wonderful 
influence  over  Singleton,  and  I  have  known 
even  my  father  to  yield  to  her — a  little." 

"  It  is  the  old  story,  Haidee  :  '  lookers-on  see 
most  of  the  game.'  You  plunge  Into  the  midst 
of  the   fray,   whereas   I,  being  cowardly,   only 
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Stand  by,  ready  to  pick  up  whoever  gets  the  worst 
of  it.  But  indeed  Sir  Lionel  has  always  been 
very,  very  kind  to  me.  He  never  said  an  angry 
word  to  me  yet,  and  I  hope  he  never  will,  for  I 
certainly  should  die  of  fright,"  she  added  with  a 
little  shudder,  as  she  recalled  the  expression  of 
his  face  that  morning,  when  she  stood  between 
him  and  Black  James. 

In  obedience  to  a  message  from  Sir  Lionel, 
John  Trelawney  left  the  other  young  men 
when  the  game  at  billiards  was  over ;  they  re- 
tired to  the  smoking-room  at  O'Hara's  request, 
and  he  joined  Sir  Lionel  in  his  private  sitting- 
room.     He  found  him  dozing  in  his  chair. 

"  Ah,  you  have  come  at  last,  John !  I  am  so 
fatigued  that  I  felt  almost  inclined  to  retire  for 
the  night." 

"  I  came  as  soon  as  I  posibly  could,  believe 
me." 

"  I  am  sure  you  did,  John.  I  wish  to  speak  to 
370U  about  this  proposal  of  Mr.  Hamilton's.  I 
have  been  thinking  much  of  it." 

"  And  favourably,  I  hope  ?  I  say  this,  because 
from  what  I  saw  this  evening,  I  am  convinced 
that  Haidee^s  mind  is  quite  made  up.  She 
takes  no  trouble  to  disguise  her  partiality  for 
him." 

"  But  you,  John — are   you   still  in  the  same 
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mind  ?  Do  you  still  believe  that  under  no 
circumstances — let  us  say  in  a  year  or  two  when 
she  has  forgotten  this  folly,  you  could  become 
my  son-in-law  ?" 

''  My  dear  Sir  Lionel,  believe  me,  that  is 
hopeless.  If  she  could  not  endure  me — her 
own  expression,  when  she  was  fancy  free — how 
should  I  win  her  love  when  I  had  been  the 
cause  of  preventing  a  marriage  on  which  she 
and  Singleton  have  plainly  determined  ?  Let 
her  marry  him,  I  shall  still  have — you." 

"  Yet  there  are  circumstances  which  make 
Reginald  Hamilton  specially  unwelcome  to  me. 
But  I  have  decided  to  overlook  them.  If  she 
will  not  marry  you,  foolish,  headstrong  girl,  it 
matters  little  to  me  whom  she  marries,  pro- 
vided he  is  of  fair  repute.  Then  I  shall  give 
my  consent,  John,  though  with  regret.  Now, 
sit  down  at  my  writing-table  and  write  a  letter 
to  my  solicitors,  Greenwood  and  Seldon  ;  say 
that  I  want  Mr.  Seldon  here  at  his  earliest 
convenience ;  say  that  I  wish  to  make  my  will. 
I  must  provide  for  you,  John,  in  this  way,  as  t 
cannot  do  so  in  the  way  I  wished." 

"  My  dear  Sir  Lionel,  ever  generous,  ever 
thoughtful  and  kind,  I  will  write  if  you  wish 
it."  He  seated  himself  at  the  table  and  began 
arranging  the  paper  without  loss  of  time.     "  But 
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there  is  surely  no  hurry.  It  will  be  long,  I 
trust,  before  your  will  is  of  consequence  to  me 
or  to  any  one." 

Sir  Lionel  arose  and  marched  across  the 
room  to  throw  his  bedroom  door  wide  open,, 
haunted  by  the  recollection  of  James's  crime. 
He  came  back  to  the  fireplace — warm  as  it  was, 
he  had  a  blazing  fire  in  his  room,  and  stood 
there  in  silence,  while  John  began  the  letter. 
Presently  he  said  : 

*'  To  you  alone,  John,  I  will  confide  my 
suspicion  that  the  time  of  which  you  speak, 
when  my  testamentary  disposition  will  be  of 
importance  to  you,  is  not  as  distant  as  you 
imagine  ;  I  am  strong  indeed,  and  in  the  prime 
of  life,  but  I  begin  to  suspect  that  my  very  strength 
is  my  enemy.  I  have  long  felt  the  most  extra- 
ordinary sensations  in  my  head  when  I  have 
been  excited.  To-day,  after  I  had  been  justly 
annoyed  vjith  James,  they  recurred  with  un- 
usual violence.  In  fact,  I  think  I  was  for  some 
moments  unconscious,  and  I  have  felt  exhausted 
and  languid  ever  since.  But  enough  of  this  ;  I 
need  scarcely  request  you  not  to  mention  it." 

"  But    have   you    had   advice  ?      Will    you . 
not " 

"  No  physician,"  said  Sir  Lionel  decidedly, 
**  could    remove  the    constitutional    excitability 
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which  occasions  these  sensations,  and  unless 
that  could  be  removed,  I  do  not  think  the 
sensations  could  be  modified.  But  I  have  had 
advice  while  I  was  in  town.  Now,  John,  I  have 
a  few  words  to  say  to  you  concerning  my  testa- 
mentary arrangements.  You  do  not  need  to  be 
told,  that  if  I  could  I  would  leave  you  all,  or 
nearly  all,  that  I  have  to  leave.  But  it  may 
not  be  so.  I  am  not  in  this  matter  free,  as  a 
man  in  a  lower  grade  of  society  would  be,  to 
follow  my  own  inclinations.  I  wish  to  explain 
this  to  you." 

John  sat  with  the  pen  suspended  over  the 
paper  ;  seldom  had  one  of  poor  Sir  Lionel's 
Avordy  orations  had  such  an  attentive  lis- 
tener. 

"  The  property  is  strictly  entailed,  as  you 
know.  The  ready  money  which  I  inherited 
with  it,  not  a  large  sum,  was  almost  all  swallowed 
up  in  the  legal  proceedings  necessary  to  prove 
me  the  legal  heir,  and  in  building  this  house. 
I  have  never  been  a  saving  man  myself,  and 
the  building  expenses  were  heavier  than  I 
expected,  and  as  I  was  determined  that  the 
estate  should  pay  them,  they  crippled  me  for 
some  years.  The  money  which  came  to  me 
in  right  of  my  late  wife  goes  to  her  children,  of 
course.     The  relative  proportions  of  their  share 
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is  all  that  I  arrogate  to  myself  the  right  of 
deciding,  as  it  would  be  manifestly  unjust  to 
alienate  any  portion  of  it  from  them.  Thus 
you  perceive  that  the  small  sum  —  small  in 
proportion  to  what  I  should  wish  to  give  you, 
not  small  in  itself — which  I  received  for  the 
Virginian  estate  and  negroes,  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  is  all  I  have  the  right  to  leave  to  you. 
But  with  it  you  will  be  able  to  purchase  back, 
should  opportunity  occur,  a  portion  of  your 
paternal  inheritance,  and  you  must  choose 
a  wealthy  wife.  I  should  think  that  few 
women  would  behave  to  you  as  Haidee  has 
done." 

He  ceased  speaking,  but  John  was  quite 
unable  to  reply  with  his  usual  respectful,  not  to 
say  obsequious  and  affectionate,  manner.  The 
dragoon  was  utterly  surprised  and  disgusted  by 
this  plain  statement  of  his  guardian's  intentions. 
When  he  made  his  bargain  with  Singleton,  he, 
as  well  as  Singleton  himself,  believed  that  Sir 
Lionel  would  not  hesitate  to  enrich  his 
favourite  out  of  his  wife's  fortune,  which  they 
knew  was  absolutely  at  his  disposal.  In  calcu- 
lating what  he  was  likely  to  inherit  from  Sir 
Lionel,  he  had  reckoned  upon  at  least  half  of 
Lady  Trelawney's  money,  besides  the  twenty 
thousand  pounds    received    for    the    American 
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property,  and  a  considerable  sum  which  he 
fondly  imagined  that  the  Baronet  had  been 
saving  for  him,  leading  as  he  did  a  retired  life. 
He  had  counted  confidently  upon  fifty  or  sixty 
thousand  pounds,  and  in  this  belief  had  not 
cared  so  much  about  resigning  his  very  slender 
chance  of  Haidee's  hand.  It  is  easy  to  im- 
agine what  a  sudden  and  unexpected  blow  this 
was.  A  beggarly  twenty  thousand  pounds ! 
not  much  more  than  double  the  amount  of  his 
debts  now,  even  while  he  had  a  handsome 
allowance  from  Sir  Lionel,  and  frequent  pre- 
sents from  the  same  hand ; — a  kind  hand  to 
him,  at  least,  though  the  kindness  had  earned 
so  little  gratitude.  John  was  so  overcome  by 
mortification  and  rage,  that  he  dared  not  trust 
himself  to  speak,  though  he  knew  that  Sir 
Lionel  was  pausing  for  an  answer.  As  no 
answer  was  forthcoming,  the  Baronet  w^ent 
on,  with  just  a  shade  of  added  stiffness  in  his 
manner  : 

"It  was  the  comparative  smallness  of  the 
inheritance  I  could  secure  to  you  that  made 
me  so  anxious  for  your  marriage  with  Haidee. 
But  that  is  definitely  abandoned.  She  is  about 
to  marry  a  poor  man.  I  shall  give  her  the 
larger  share  of  her  mother's  money.  But  my 
son,  however  I  may  privately  doubt  his  fitness 
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for  SO  high  a  station,  will  be  the  master  of  the 
Abbey — Sir  Singleton  Trelawney  ;  and  he  must 
not  be  without  the  means  of  supporting  that 
character  with  dignity.  I  have  deeply  and 
frequently  pondered  the  matter  ;  and  I  believe 
that  the  conclusion  I  have  just  announced  to 
you  is  the  right  and  just  one.  And  my  de- 
cisions are  irrevocable,"  added  the  poor  proud 
man,  all  the  more  bent  upon  asserting  this, 
because  he  had  lately  discovered  that  his  will 
was  not  so  like  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians  as  he  had  once  fondly  believed  it 
to  be. 

Still  no  answer  from  John.  His  position  at 
the  writing-table  happily  concealed  his  face, 
and  his  occupation  gave  him  an  excuse  for 
silence.  But  he  was  recovering  from  the  first 
shock,  and  beino-  used  to  considerino^  his  own 
interests  in  everything,  his  mind  was  well 
trained,  and  rapidly  grasped  the  situation. 
How  was  that  interest  to  be  best  secured  now  ? 
Should  he  persuade  Sir  Lionel  to  put  off  making 
his  will,  until  after  Singleton  had  spoken,  in 
the  hope  that  annoyance  might  cause  some 
change  in  his  favour  ?  But  then,  what  of  that 
strange  sensation  of  which  he  complained  ? 
What  if  he  were  to  die,  leaving  no  will  at  all  ? 
A  codicil  could  be  added  at  any  time,  or  a  new 
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will  made,  but  It  was  better  to  secure  the  twenty 
thousand  pounds  at  all  events.  Making  a  great 
effort  to  regain  his  self-control,  he  finished  the 
letter  to  the  solicitors,  then  rising,  said  as  easily 
as  he  could  : 

"  There,  I  have  written  your  letter.  Sir 
Lionel  ;  and  now,  do  let  me  persuade  you 
to  go  to  bed.  You  look  very  pale  and 
tired." 

Sir  Lionel  looked  earnestly,  almost  wist- 
fully, at  his  favourite. 

"John,"  he  said,  "you  are  disappointed  at 
what  I  have  told  you." 

"'  I  !"  exclaimed  John  in  alarm  (he  might 
lose  even  the  twenty  thousand  pounds  if  he 
roused  that  "  excitability "  of  which  Sir  Lionel 
had  complained).  "  I,  disappointed  ?  No,  dear 
Sir  Lionel !  you  do  me  a  great  Injustice.  I 
may  feel  [or  yo7i,  compelled  by  a  sense  of  justice, 
which  the  world  would  laugh  at  as  Quixotic 
and  overstrained,  to  leave  such  sums  of  ready 
money  in  hands  which — so  you  fear  at  least — 
will  not  make  the  best  use  of  them.  But  what 
right  have  I,  a  distant  cousin,  owing  every- 
thing to  your  bounty  —  what  right  have  I  to 
expect  anything  ?  None  ;  nor  can  I  bear  that 
you  should  believe  that  my  attachment  to  you  is 
interested. " 
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"  And  you  see  that  I  am  right  In  my  de- 
cision ?" 

''  I  do  not  presume  to  judge.  If  Singleton 
were  what  your  son  ought  to  be,  indeed — but 
there,  I  will  not  think  of  that.  Let  me  ring 
for  James.  Ah,  he  was  not  far  off!  He  must 
have  been  at  the  door  of  the  inner  room." 

'*  He  could  hear  nothing  there.  Good-night, 
John.  We  shall  meet  to-morrow,  and  yet,  one 
word  more  ere  we  separate.  I  should  like  to 
leave  you  this  money  free  and  unencumbered. 
If  you  have  any  debts,  tell  me  of  them  and 
I  will  pay  them  now.  I  may  surely  do  this 
much  for  one  who  has  been  as  a  son  to  me." 

John  hesitated.  Not  that  he  thought  of 
confessing  the  debts  for  which  Singleton  had 
made  himself  responsible.  No,  Sir  Lionel's 
anger  might  be  dexterously  managed  so  as  to 
prove  worth  much.  But  there  Vv'as  one  diffi- 
culty, which  had  not  been  included  in  the 
arrangement  with  Singleton,  partly  because  it 
was  of  such  a  nature  that  John  shrank  from 
mentioning  it,  but  still  more  because  at  that 
time  he  was  in  hopes  that  he  had  "  got  well 
out  of  it,"  as  he  expressed  it.  Little  caring, 
so  that  he  could  keep  it  secret,  that  in  getting 
out  of  it,  he  left  honour  behind.  A  few  hundreds 
would  rid  him  of  this — should  he  ask  for  them  ? 
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But  how  face  the  questions  that  would  be  asked  ? 
how  account  for  the  debt  ?  If  John  had  been 
quite  himself,  he  would  have  managed  better  ; 
but  he  was  half  mad  with  vexation  and  disap- 
pointment, and  in  his  haste  to  end  the  interview 
he  declared  hastily  : 

''  No,  dear  Sir  Lionel,  /  have  no  debts." 
And  then  he  repented  ;  but  it  was  too  late. 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  it  ;  but  indeed  I  did  not 
suspect  that  you  had.  Good-night,  my  dear 
boy." 

John  looked  after  the  speaker  with  a  very 
dark  expression  on  his  handsome,  but  generally 
rather  vacant,  countenance.  *'  You  pompous 
blockhead!"  he  muttered,  "who  would  have 
expected  this  ?  I  wonder  did  Singleton  know. 
Twenty  thousand  pounds  !  after  all  his  precious 
talk  about  being  a  father  to  me  !  A  mere  pit- 
tance. But  patience,  patience,  and  shuffle  the 
cards.  There  is  time  enough  yet ;  and  Single- 
ton is  such  an  idiot  that  I  may  be  able  to  make 
a  tool  of  him.      Let  me  think." 

He  had  reached  his  own  room  by  this  time, 
and  was  standing  by  the  open  window,  from 
which  he  could  see  the  low  roof  of  the  smok- 
ing-room ;  the  windows  there  were  open 
too,  and  he  could  hear  the  voices  of  the  three 
young  sailors,  and  many  a  gay   laugh,  but   the 
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distance  was  too  great  for  him  to  catch  the 
words.  For  a  long  time  he  stood  there 
thinking. 

Up  to  that  night,  Black  James's  suspicion 
had  wronged  John  Trelawney.  He  disliked 
Singleton,  he  would  have  disliked  any  one  who 
stood  between  him  and  a  fair  inheritance  ;  but 
he  had  no  special  design  against  him.  Even 
in  resigning  Haidee,  he  had  felt  that  he  had 
made  a  fair  bargain — in  fact,  as  Haidee  cer- 
tainly would  never  marry  him,  the  gain  was 
quite  on  his  side.  But  then,  he  had  believed 
that  his  marriage  with  her  or  his  giving  her  up 
would  make  *no  difference  in  his  prospects. 
Sir  Lionel  would  leave  him  well  off,  one  w^ay 
or  the  other.  Now  he  knew  that  in  losing 
her  he  had  lost  wealth  ;  and  he  hated  Single- 
ton, who  had  forced  him  to  this  act,  with  a 
bitter  and  relentless  hate  from  that  moment. 


■P^. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Next  morning,  soon  after  breakfast,  Singleton 
followed  Hester  into  the  conservatory,  whither 
she  had  gone  to  get  fresh  flowers  for  the  dravv- 
ing-room  vases. 

'*  Let  me  get  that  for  you;  it  is  quite  out  of 
your  reach,  and  you  are  neither  a  cat  nor  a 
sailor  to  climb  up  this  unsubstantial-looking 
gear.  Well,  Hester,  have  you  given  any  thought 
to  my  story  of  last  night  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  have.  I  cannot  think  of  any- 
thing else.  May  I  speak  my  mind  quite 
plainly,  Singleton  ?     Will  you  forgive  me  ?" 

'*  No,  I  never  shall  forgive  you,"  he  said, 
looking  down  upon  her — he  had  climbed  on 
a  high  shelf  to  get  a  lovely  crimson  blossom, 
and  his  bright  beautiful  smile  was  strangely  at 
variance  with  his  words. 

''  Never  forgive  me !  what  do  you  mean  ?  not 
that,  I  know." 
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*'  I  do  mean  it,  fair  lady.  To  forgive  you  I 
must  first  be  angry  with  you,  and  I  don't 
think  your  plainest  speaking  will  make  me 
angry.'' 

"  Oh  !  I  understand.  Well  then,  Singleton,  I 
am  afraid  you  have  done  a  foolish  thing." 

''  That  was  because  you  were  not  there  to 
guide  me." 

''  But  it  was  very  generous  and  like  yourself, 
all  the  same." 

'*  Being  very  foolish  ?  Yes,  madam,  I  ac- 
knowledge the  justice  of  your  remarks." 

"  Now  you  are  going  to  laugh  at  everything 
I  say  ;  but  I  shall  say  it,  for  I  know  of  old  that 
you  listen  even  when  you  laugh.  I  do  wish  so 
much  that  you  would  give  this  up.  Why 
should  you  let  your  father  think  ill  of  you  to 
save  John  Trelawney  ?  And  others  too,  per- 
haps  " 

*'So  long  as  you  don't,  Hester,  I  can 
bear  it." 

*'  But  then.  Singleton,  I  cannot  feel  quite  sure 
that  it  is  right." 

"  Eh  ?  this  is  o-ettino:  serious.  I'd  better  come 
down  from  aloft  and  defend  myself" 

He  scrambled  down,  laid  the  flowers  gently 
on  the  ground,  and  turned  to  her. 

*'  How  can  it  be  wrong,  Hester  ?     Have   I 
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not  saved  Haidee  from  a  good  deal  of  unhappi- 
ness — and  that's  putting  it  very  mildly — and 
injured  no  one  but  myself  ?" 

"That  sounds  well,"  Hester  said,  with  a  little 
shake  of  her  head.  ''  But  then,  you  see.  It  will 
be — not  true.  Singleton.  You  must  make  your 
father  believe  a  lie." 

"  No — not  at  all ;  believe  me,  you  are  wrong. 
I  have  actually  paid  John's  debts — I  borrowed 
the  money,  you  know.  I  shall  only  say  that 
I  borrowed  money  to  pay  certain  debts  of 
honour,  and   I   shall  give   no   further  explana- 


tion." 


"  But  for  all  that.  Singleton,"  the  girl  per- 
sisted gently,  "  it  is  not  true,  [t  is  true  to  the 
letter — but  not  really  true;  now,  is  it  ?" 

Singleton  looked  down,  thoughtfully. 

"  But  I  promised — I  gave  my  word.  John 
would  not  hear  of  letting  me  off.  And  as  he  is 
keeping  his  part  of  the  bargain,  I  must  keep 
mine.  I  begin  to  see  that  you  are  right  in 
calling  it  a  foolish  business,  Hester,  but  I 
must  Q-o  throuofh  with  it  now." 

"  Is  there  no  chance  that  he  would  consent 
to  Sir  Lionel's  knowing  that  the  debts  were 
his,  if  you  would  use  your  influence  to  get  them 
paid  r 

"  My  influence  with    Sir    Lionel  ?    you  are 

VOL,  II.  6 
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laughing  at  me  now,  I  think.     You  know  as  well 
as  I  do,  that  I  have  none." 

"  But  you  might  have.  Singleton.  John 
Trelawney  has,  and  how  has  he  got  It  ?" 

"  By  flattering  and  worshipping,  and  being 
generally  a  mean  skunk — excuse  the  word, 
Hester." 

"  Well,  remember  I  was  to  say  anything  I 
liked,  and  you  are  not  to  be  annoyed.  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  without  flattering  and  wor- 
shipping, or  being  a  mean  skunk  either,  you 
might  bring  your  father  to  like  you  and  to  think 
well  of  you,  by  just  being  gentle  and  respectful 
in  your  manner  to  him.  You,  on  the  contrary, 
are  gentle  to  almost  everybody  else,  and  with 
him  you  are  always  contemptuous  and  cold,  and, 
Indeed,  hardly  quite  civil." 

"  But  then,  you  see,  my  manner  is  only  a 
faithful  index  of  the  state  of  my  mind.  I  feel 
contemptuous  and  cold,  and  Inclined  to  be  un- 
civil." 

"  But  you  ought  not  to  feel  so  :  you  know 
you  ought  not." 

''  Indeed,  Hester,  I  know  nothing  of  the 
kind." 

''Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that 
thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land,"  Hester  re- 
peated quietly. 
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''  The  fifth  commandment !  and  I  remember 
Captain  Hamlhon  quoted  It  to  me  when  I  went 
to  sea  first,  a  propos  of  my  calling  my  father  a 
brute.  And  then,  Hester,  I  did  not  know  what 
it  was,  or  where  It  was  to  be  found — so  much 
for  my  early  education.  Say  It  again,  will 
you  ?'' 

Hester  complied. 

"  I'm  afraid  I  shall  be  but  a  short-lived  indi- 
vidual— unless,  Indeed,  the  honour  I  have  for 
my  mother  s  memory  may  be  taken  Into  account. 
Seriously  now,  Hester,  how  can  I,  or  any  one 
else,  honour  Sir  Lionel  ?  He's  a  blockhead  ; 
he's  perfectly  Idle  and  useless ;  he's  utterly 
Ignorant ;  he's  thoroughly  self-satisfied ;  he 
loves  no  one,  not  even  Haldee ;  he  killed  my 
mother  with  unklndness  ;  he  ruined  what  I 
then  believed  to  be  my  happiness,  for  a  mere 
caprice,  and,  to  crown  all,  he  has  never  concealed 
from  me  that  he  wishes  me  dead,  that  John 
may  be  his  heir.  For  which  of  these  things  am 
I  to  honour  him  ?" 

Hester  shook  her  head. 

*'  For  none  of  these  things.  But  he  is  your 
father ;  and  you  might  be,  could  be,  and  otight 
to  be,  respectful  in  manner.  Why  should  you 
make  his  faults  plainer  than  they  need  be  to- 
strangers  ?" 

6—2 
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''  But  I  don't— do  I  ?" 

''  You  do  indeed,  Sincrleton.  He  is  never  so 
-_.so " 

"  Never  hesitate,  Hester — don't  be  afraid  of 
hurting  7uy  little  feelings.  So  unpleasant,  let 
us  say." 

"  Yes,  unpleasant,  as  when  you  are  by  :  nor 
are  you  a  bit  like  yourself  when  he  is  by.  And 
all  I  ask  of  you,  is  to  be  as  courteous  and 
respectful  to  him  as  you  would  be  to  a  stranger, 
of  the  same  age  and  position.  Surely  that  is 
not  much." 

"  Yes,  it  is  much  !  I  love  to  plague  him,  I 
confess.  But  I'll  try,  Hester,  if  it  will  please 
you.  What  good  do  you  expect  to  come 
of  it  ?" 

*'  It  is  right ;  and  perhaps  a  better  feeling  may 
spring  up  between  you.  But  this  was  not  what 
I  meant  to  speak  about." 

"  Say  on,  fair  lady  and  gentle  monitress.  I'll 
listen  as  long  as  you  care  to  speak." 

*'  About  John.  Would  he  consent  to  what 
I  spoke  of,  do  you  think  ?" 

"  I  am  quite  sure  he  would  not.  Indeed, 
Hester,  I  could  not  ask  him  :  he  told  me  this 
morning  that  he  had  fulfilled  his  part  of  the 
bargain,  and  had  persuaded  Sir  Lionel  to  con- 
sent to  Haidee's  marriage.     I've  heard  nothing 
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of  it  from  any  one  else,  but  still  I  think  it  is 
true,  and  would  it  not  look  horrid,  now,  to  back 
out  of  my  promise  ?  Could  you  ask  me  to  do 
it,  Hester  ?'' 

"  No,"  she  said  frankly,  ''  I  could  not.  Well 
— then,  it  must  be  so.  But  speak  to  Sir 
Lionel  soon,  Singleton — the  longer  you  wait, 
the  more  vexed  he  will  be." 

"  I  will— but  not  while  your  father  and 
mother  are  here.  And,  meantime,  I'll  be  as 
respectful  as  I  possibly  can,  Hester — there's  rny 
hand  upon  it." 

He  took  her  hand  in  his,  and  looked  into  her 
face  with  an  expression  of  rest  and  content  in 
his  own  that  was  new  to  it.  Hester  had  quite 
forgotten  herself  in  the  interest  of  their  talk,  but 
now  a  crimson  blush  zuoidd  come,  and  she  could 
not  meet  his  eyes  as  frankly  as  she  would  have 
done  not  very  long  before.  He  saw  that  she 
was  embarrassed,  and  releasing  her  hand,  he 
gathered  up  the  flowers,  and  put  them  into  her 
basket. 

"  There  !  you  have  enough  now  to  keep  you  at 
work  the  whole  morning.  I'll  carry  them  in  for 
you. 

In  the  drawing-room  they  found  Airs. 
Hamilton,  who  looked  up  as  they  entered,  and 
again  Hester  felt  angry  with  herself  for  blushing. 
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"Where  is  Haidee,  Mrs.  Hamilton  ?  I  want 
to  arrange  some  plan  for  the  day.  It  is  sicch  a 
day  that  it's  a  shame  not  to  go  somewhere,  and 
see  something.  Have  you  ever  seen  Mount 
Edgcumbe?" 

"  Never — it  is  very  beautiful,  is  it  not  ?" 

"Oh  yes,  people  rave  about  it— I  never  saw 
it  except  from  the  sea.  Oh,  here's  Haidee ! 
Haidee,  suppose  we  order  the  waggonette  and 
your  phaeton,  and  drive  to  Plymouth — take  a 
boat,  and  go  to  Mount  Edgcumbe  ?  it's  the  very 
day  for  seeing  it." 

*'Yes,"  said  Haidee  absently.  "The  very 
day.  What  did  you  say  you  wanted,  Single- 
ton ?'^ 

"  My  child,  your  valued  wits  are  wool-gather- 
ing, I  think.  What's  the  matter,  Haidee  ?"  he 
added,  with  a  look  of  such  affectionate  sympathy 
that  Haidee  laid  her  bright  head  down  upon  his 
shoulder  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  Oh,  Singie,  Sir  Lionel  has  sent  for  Regi- 
nald!" she  whispered. 

"  Well,  my  darling,  what  of  that  ?  Regie'Il 
come  out  of  the  lion's  den  safe  and  sound. 
Never  fear — don't  put  yourself  in  a  fright.  I'm 
supposed  to  know  nothing  about  it,  I  believe 
— but,  remember,  I  was  right  about  John,  and 
now  I  tell  you  that  Regie's  all  right.      Don't 
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cry,    dear  ;    I    am  really   in    earnest.       I    have 
reasons  for  believing  that  all  will  be  well." 

"  You  have  ?"  she  said,  raising  a  very  April 
face  from  his  shoulder.  ''  What  do  yoic  know 
about  it  ?" 

''  Never  mind.  I  do  know,  and  that's  enough 
for  you.  Mrs.  Hamilton,  try  your  hand  upon 
this  silly  young  woman  ;  she's  as  much  your 
concern  as  mine  now,  and  she  won't  stop  crying 
for  me." 

He  placed  his  sister  gently  on  the  couch 
beside  her  friend  as  he  spoke,  and  looked  on 
half-smiling  while  the  two  women  kissed  each 
other  tearfully. 

"  Hester,"  he  said,  ''  come  here,  if  you  please. 
Sit  down  beside  Haidee.  There — now,  ladies, 
don't  mind  me.  Have  a  comfortable  cry,  all 
three.  It  will  compose  your  minds,  and  then 
when  your  conquering  hero  comes,  perhaps  he 
may  not  get  a  mournful  reception.  Meantime, 
I  shall  sheer  off — I  think  I  am  in  the  way." 

**  No,  indeed,"  they  all  cried  with  one  voice. 

"  Stay  with  us,"  Haidee  went  on.  ''  I  am  ner- 
vous and  silly  ;  but  I  will  not  cry  any  more, 
and  we  would  much  rather  you  did  not  go." 

*'  Very  well,  then.  I  shall  stay  and  make 
myself  agreeable.  I  can,  you  know — I  have 
Mrs.  Seymour's  word  for  that.     She  confessed 
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that  at  first  she  thought  my  manners  flighty  and 
eccentric,  but  that  when  she  knew  me  better 
she  thought  that  I  knew  how  to  be  agreeable 
better  than  any  other  young  man  of  her  ac- 
quaintance." 

"  Did  she  indeed  ?"  said  Mrs.  Hamilton. 
"  Mrs.  Seymour  is  no  mean  judge.  I  hope  you 
have  not  got  conceited  ?" 

*'  Oh  no  !  I  get  snubs  from  other  people, 
which  act  as  ballast,  and  trim  the  boat.  I've 
been  accused  of  being  cold,  contemptuous,  and 
uncivil." 

"  Don't  talk  shop,  Single,"  said  Haidee,  while 
Hester  looked  rebukingly  at  him. 

**  Don't  try  to  come  Reginald  over  me,  Miss 
Trelawney.  I  shall  talk  shop.  I  love  my  profes- 
sion, and  am  by  no  means  ashamed  when  people 
know  me  for  a  sailor  by  my  speech — there  are 
steps  in  the  library  !"  he  added  suddenly.  They 
all  looked  anxiously  towards  the  door,  and  in  a 
moment  Mr.  Hamilton  entered  alone. 

"  Haidee,  my  dear,  your  father  wants  you  in 
his  sitting-room,  and  I  promised  to  send  you." 

Haidee  rose,  trembling  so  much  from  excite- 
ment that  she  could  hardly  walk.  Singleton 
drew  her  hand  through  his  arm,  and  went  with 
her  to  the  door  of  their  father's  room. 

"  All  is  well,  goosie  !  could  you  not  tell  by 
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Mn  Hamilton's  face  ?  It's  only  the  poor  dear 
pater's  pompous  way  of  doing  things.  There 
— I'll  open  the  door  for  you,  and  good  luck  go 
with  you." 

Sir  Lionel,  sitting  in  great  state,  In  a  crimson- 
covered  chair  of  a  throne-like  deportment, 
motioned  to  his  daughter  to  come  near  to  him, 
in  a  truly  regal  fashion. 

''Haidee,"  he  said,  ''once  before  I  laid  before 
you  a  proposal  for  your  hand  which  I  greatly 
desired  to  see  accepted.  You  would  thereby 
have  spared  me  some  sorrow  and  mortification." 

''  But  I  could  not  do  it,  papa.  I  did  not  like 
John,  and  I  did  like — some  one  else." 

For  perhaps  the  only  time  in  his  life,  Sir 
Lionel  was  moved  to  attempt  a  joke.  It  was  a 
ve7y  small  one  ;  but  with  the  shade  of  a  smile 
he  replied  : 

'* '  Some  one  else '  has  now  requested  my  per- 
mission to  address  you."  Then,  returning  to 
his  usual  manner,  with  perhaps  an  added  touch 
of  dignity  to  atone  for  the  momentary  lightness : 
**  Mr.  Reginald  Hamilton  has  done  you  the 
honour  to  profess  an  attachment  for  you,  of 
which  he  tells  me  you  are  aware.  The 
young  man  has  acted  honourably,  and  notwith- 
standing his  paucity  of  means,  I  do  not  suspect 
him  of  mercenary  motives.      I  have  laid  before 
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him  and  his  father  what  I  propose  doing  for 
you  ;  and  he  has  my  consent  to  endeavour  to 
^aln  yours." 

"  Papa,"  faltered  Haldee,  "  I  thank  you  very 
much  for  letting  me  choose  for  myself  I  love 
Reginald,  and  I  think  any  woman  might  be 
proud  of  having  gained  his  love.  You  have 
been  very,  very  kind  to  me,  papa.  Won't  you 
kiss  me  now,  and  say  God  bless  you  ?" 

"  I  will  kiss  you,  Haidee,  certainly,  if  you 
will  come  here.  Blessings  are  not  much  in  my 
line,  but  I  hope  you  may  be  very  happy.  It 
seems  that  Heronhurst,  the  place  they  sold 
some  years  ago,  is  in  the  market  again  ;  and 
Mr.  Reginald  Hamilton  seems  to  wish  that  a 
portion  of  your  money  should  be  devoted  to  re- 
purchasing it.  I  see  no  objection  to  this ;  but 
my  solicitor  will  be  here  in  a  day  or  two,  and  I 
shall  take  his  opinion  upon  the  matter.  I  think 
it  would  improve  your  position." 

"  Oh,  papa,  I  should  like  to  do  that!  I  love 
Heronhurst — I  learned  to  be  happy  there." 

"  Your  wish  shall  be  allowed  due  weight. 
Now,  if  you  will  go  to  the  porch,  you  will  find 
Mr.  Hamilton  there.  I  promised  to  send  you 
to  him." 

Haidee  departed,  wondering,  with  a  sigh,  if 
England  held  another  father  like  hers  ? 
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When  the  luncheon-bell  had  been  duly  rung 
and  neither  Reginald  nor  Haidee  appeared, 
Singleton  (who  had  remained  in  the  drawing- 
room,  quite  bearing  out  Mrs.  Seymour's  remark 
on  his  powers  of  being  pleasant)  proposed  to 
Hester  to  go  in  search  of  them. 

"  Come  through  the  conservatory,  Hester, 
and  let  us  have  a  peep  at  them.  I  think  they 
are  in  Sir  Lionel's  porch.  Regie  was  there 
when  I  passed  through  with  Haidee." 

So  presently,  the  lovers  were  roused  from 
their  day-dreams  by  a  soft  laugh,  and  starting 
up,  saw  two  faces,  brimful  of  mirth  and  mischief, 
peeping  round  the  white  stonework  of  the 
porch. 

'*  Was  I  a  true  prophet,  Haidee  ?  may  we 
come  in  ?  are  you  coming  to  luncheon,  or  do 
you  mean  to  live  on  smiles  and  glances  and 
such-like  seasonable  dainties  for  the  rest  of  this 
auspicious  day  ?" 

'*  You  impertinent  boy  ! — you  dear,  darling 
Single  !" 

She  threw  her  two  arms  round  him,  and 
then  Hester  and  she  kissed  each  other,  and 
cried  a  little.  And  then  Singleton  proclaimed 
solemnly  that  the  exhibition  of  waterworks  was 
over  for  that  day,  and  hurried  them  off  to  the 
dining-room,  where  he  kept  them  all  alive  by 
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his  gay,  bright  nonsense,  and  would  not  allow  a 
word  on  any  agitating  topic. 

Sir  Lionel  did  not  appear,  and  neither  did 
John. 

''  Why,  we  are  a  small  party,"  said  Haidee. 
'*  Where's  John  ?  he  seldom  misses  luncheon." 

"Something  has  vexed  my  adored  cousin, 
Mr.  John  Trelawney.  Save  for  a  brief  appear- 
ance at  my  bedside  this  morning,  when  he 
frightened  me  out  of  my  wits  by  the  blackness 
of  his  looks.  I  have  not  seen  him.  Neither  has 
anybody  else,  except  that  animated  ramrod,  his 
soldier  servant  whom  I  encountered  on  the 
stairs,  armed  with  a  breakfast  tray. 

*'  But  Mr.  O'Hara !  where  is  he  ?" 

"  Why,  he  bid  you  good-bye  at  breakfast,  my 
dear ;  he  got  a  message,  and  had  to  go  on 
board.  So  he  said  ;  and  I  only  hope  there  was 
nothing  wrong,  but  he  seemed  in  a  bother  about 
something." 

Here  Black  James  came  in  with  a  message 
from  Sir  Lionel  to  Mr.  Hamilton  ;  he  was  going 
to  ride  into  Plymouth,  and  would  Mr.  Hamilton 
go  with  him." 

Mr.  Hamilton  would,  and  went  oft'  to  get 
ready. 

"  And  what  shall  the  rest  of  us  do  ?"  ex- 
claimed Singleton.     *'  Mrs.  Hamilton,  you  must 
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know ;  what  is  the  proper  thing  to  do  under 
these  here  deh'ghtful  circumstances  ?  It's  an 
awful  responsibility  to  be  thrown  entirely  upon 
me — I  feel  quite  oppressed  by  a  sense  of  ignor- 
ance." 

*'  You  madcap  !  some  of  the  people  will  hear 
you." 

*'  My  innocent  pet,  do  you  suppose  they  are 
blind  ?  they  know  all  about  it  as  well  as  you  do 
3^ourself.  Pierce  was  nearly  bursting  with  sup- 
pressed congratulations.  He'd  make  a  good 
speech,  w^ould  Pierce — a  little  on  my  father's 
model,  don't  you  think — No,  Hester — I  won't,  I 
only  forgot  for  half  a  minute.  Look  here  now. 
I  shall  order  the  phaeton  and  take  Hester  and 
Mrs.  Hamilton  for  a  drive  about  the  lanes  :  and 
you  two  can  go  with  us  on  horseback.  Dont 
lose  your  way,  young  people.  Such  things 
have  happened — eh,  Hester  ?" 

But  I  must  get  on  with  my  story,  and  linger 
no  more  upon  these  trivial  matters.  I  only 
want  to  show  you,  if  I  have  the  power  to  do  it 
(of  which  I  have  grievous  doubts),  what  a 
charming,  gentle,  loving  nature  Singleton's  was  ; 
and  with  what  a  gay  and  hopeful  elasticity  of 
spirit  he  was  recovering  from  his  first  dis- 
appointment— this  poor,  heedless,  generous,  care- 
less boy,  over  whose  head  so  dark  a  cloud  was 
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soon  to  gather — a  cloud  which  was  to  darken 
not  his  own  life  only,  but  those  of  others  for 
whose  happiness  he  would  have  died.  The 
happy  days  passed  rapidly  away.  All  Single- 
ton's gloom  had  vanished  since  he  had  told  his 
story  to  Hester,  and  seen  the  success  of  his 
plans  for  Haidee's  happiness.  He  kept  his 
promise  to  his  adviser,  and  was  gentle  and 
courteous  to  his  father,  who  began  to  think  he 
was  improving.  The  Hamiltons,  both  father 
and  mother,  fairly  lost  their  hearts  to  him,  and 
Mrs.  Hamilton  no  longer  wondered  that  Hester 
should  have  lost  hers,  as  she  suspected  was  the 
case.  So  sped  the  time  till  September  was  well 
advanced,  and  the  Hamiltons  were  about  to  re- 
turn home,  taking  with  them  Haidee,  who  was 
to  stay  a  little  time  with  Mrs.  Seymour,  to  see 
about  her  trousseau. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  evenings  had  shortened  so  perceptibly  be- 
fore the  Hamiltons  left  the  Abbey,  that  the 
lamps  in  the  drawing-room  and  library  were 
lighted  early,  but  the  air  being  still  soft  and 
warm,  the  young  people,  with  the  exception  of 
John,  had  come  out  upon  the  terrace  to  enjoy  a 
last  stroll  together  in  the  twilight.  The  girls 
had  light  shawls  thrown  over  their  heads,  and 
Reginald  wore  a  Scotch  cap,  which  Singleton 
declared  "  became  him  distractingly  !" 

"  Polly,  my  boy,  you're  too  handsome  to  be 
married,  that's  the  plain  truth  of  it.  Think  of  all 
the  charming  young  creatures  who  are  certain 
to  lose  their  susceptible  little  hearts  to  you,  and 
to  die  in  desolation  dire  and  dismal  on  finding 
out  that  you  are  a  Benedict." 

"  They  couldn't  all  have  him,  could  they  ? 
even  if  I  were  out  of  the  way — so  as  some 
one  damsel  must  make  the  rest  wretched,  I  am 
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selfish  enough  to  say  that  matters  are  very  well 
as  they  are.  Single,  why  do  you  call  Reginald 
Polly  ?  It  does  not  seem  to  me  a  very  appro- 
priate name." 

"  It's  short  for  Apollo,  don't  you  know  ?  But 
on  second  thoughts,  Regie,  I  don't  altogether 
like  that  Scotch  cap;  I  almost  fancy  it  gives  you 
a  look  of  Black  James,  who  is  the  only  other 
person  I  have  seen  in  one — but  perhaps  you 
borrowed  his,  eh  ?" 

"  No ;  the  cap  is  my  very  own,  purchased  re- 
cently in  Plymouth." 

"  It's  very  like  James's  !  I  hope  you  haven't 
been  and  prigged  it,  Hamilton.  Come,  let  us 
walk  about  a  little.  Hester,  come  this  way, 
you've  no  idea  how  truly  ghostly  the  fountain 
looks  if  you  get  it  between  you  and  the  lights  in 
the  windows." 

Having  by  this  small  device  separated 
Hester  from  the  others,  Singleton  quite  forgot 
to  show  her  the  ghostly  effect  of  the  fountain, 
nor  did  she  remember  it,  for  he  put  all  her 
ideas  to  flight  by  saying  : 

"Think  of  me  to-morrow  evening,  Hester, 
for  I  shall  probably  be  in  the  midst  of  my 
tribulations." 

"  Oh,  Singleton !" 

''  Yes  ;    Sir  Lionel's  man  of  business  comes 
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here  to-morrow,  and  I  understand  that  it  is  to 
make  his  will.  So  I  must  make  my  confession 
speedily,  unless  I  want  to  be  accused  of  putting 
it  off  until  the  said  will  is  made — therefore,  as  I 
said  before,  think  of  me.'* 

"  I  shall  indeed,  and  you  will  come  to  town 
soon,  as  you  said,  and  then  you  can  tell  me 
what  has  happened." 

"If  my  father  does  as  I  expect  he  will,  you'll 
hear  of  it  through  Haidee.  But  anyhow,  I 
shall  be  in  London  soon,  to  bring  Haidee  home  ; 
and  I  shall  then  ask  your  permission  to  explain 
matters  to  your  father  and  mother." 

''  Ah  !  why  wait  until  then  to  tell  them  ?  I 
do  so  hate  having  secrets." 

''  But,  you  know,  it  is  just  possible  that  my 
father  may  not  say  anything  about  this  matter 
to  any  one,  and  then  it  is  only  fair  play  to  John 
not  to  tell  it  to  any  one  who  need  not  know  it." 

"  It  certainly  is  not  likely  to  increase  people's 
respect  for  him." 

"  Exactly ;  so  that,  except  in  a  case  of 
necessity,  I  am  bound  to  silence.  I  could  not 
help  telling  you,  for  I  could  not  run  the  risk  of 
letting  you  think  ill  of  me  even  for  a  time  ;  and 
besides,  I  wanted  your  sympathy.  Ah,  Hester, 
when  we  meet  again,  I  shall  have  a  great  deal 
to  say  to  you.      I  think  I  ought  to  get  this  affair 
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over  before  I  ask  you  a  question,  which  has 
very  nearly  got  itself  asked  in  spite  of  me.  But 
it  is  very  odd  that  I,  who  have  been  so  heart- 
lessly played  with  that  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I 
should  never  be  able  to  trust  any  one  again, 
should  yet  have  such  a  perfect  trust  in  you.  I 
ought  to  be  miserable  now  by  rights,  for  I  have 
said  nothing  to  you,  nor  you  to  me,  that  either 
of  us  might  not  ignore  by-and-by  if  we  liked. 
And  yet  I  know  you  will  not  fool  me,  Hester." 

*'  No,"  she  answered,  very  low,  "  I  will  not 
indeed.  But  say  no  more.  Singleton ;  I  cannot 
listen  and  not  tell  mamma.  Even  now,  I  feel 
guilty  sometimes." 

''  But  you  know  my  reason,  and  it  will  soon 
be  over  now.  I  will  not  say  another  word, 
only  remember  that  I  love  you,  and  don't  for- 
get me." 

Hester  made  no  answer,  but  Singleton  did 
not  feel  uneasy  on  that  account.  The  two 
parties  joined  each  other  presently,  and  went 
into  the  house. 

Next  mornlne  the  Hamlltons  and  Haidee 
departed,  and  in  the  afternoon  Mr.  Seldon 
arrived  :  a  gentlemanlike  man,  formal  and  pre- 
cise in  manner,  sparing  of  words;  and  not  likely, 
Singleton  fancied,  to  advise  Sir  Lionel  to  take 
a  lenient  view  of  his  transgressions.     In  judg- 
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inor  thus,  he  did  the  lawyer  injustice,  the  truth 
being  that  when  Sir  Lionel  first  had  dealings 
Avith  the  firm,  in  the  days  of  ]\Ir.  Seldon's 
father,  his  overbearing  manner  had  obliged 
them  to  assume  a  very  distant  demeanour  with 
him,  and  to  restrict  their  intercourse  to  mere 
business  matters. 

At  dinner.  Sir  Lionel  inquired  "  if  Mr. 
Seldon  was  bound  to  return  to  London  to- 
morrow ?" 

"  No,  Sir  Lionel,  not  if  you  require  my  ad- 
vice or  assistance.      I  am  at  your  service." 

''  Thanks — that  is  well.  To-morrow  then^ 
after  breakfast,  let  me  see  you  in  my  room." 

Sineleton  o^ave  a  sieh  of  relief  ;  he  need  not 
be^in  the  disturbance  that  eveninof.  He 
wandered  out  alone  and  soon  found  himself  in 
the  little  broken  arch  or  porch  of  the  Lady 
Chapel,  where  he  and  Hester  had  sat  on  the 
evening  when  he  first  confided  his  troubles  to 
her.  "  My  gentle,  sweet  Hester !"  he  murmured. 
"  Oh  if  I  can  only  win  her  !  I  am  sure  she  will 
love  me  if  they  will  let  her.  But  how  will  this 
end  ?  what  a  fool  I  have  been,  to  be  sure  ;  and 
yet  even  now,  I  don't  see  how  I  could  have 
helped  Haidee  in  any  other  way,  and  I  was 
bound  to  think  first  of  her.  Hallo !  James, 
what  brings  you  here  ?    You  nearly  frightened 
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me  into  a  fit:  I  took  you  for  his  Satanic  majesty 
in  person,  if  he  ever  wears  a  glengarry.  How- 
ever, this  being,  I  suppose,  holy  ground,  I'll 
take  it  for  granted  that  you  are  nothing  worse 
than  yourself." 

The  negro  stopped  him  as  he  was  turning 
away,  he  looked  excited  and  spoke  hurriedly  : 

**  Master  Singie,  look  you,  sir.  What  is  that 
grave  lawyer-man  here  for  ?" 

"  He  comes  to  do  something  for  Sir  Lionel, 
doesn't  he  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  know  he  does.  Oh,  Master  Singie, 
they  will  do  you  harm.  There  is  no  good  in- 
tended for  you." 

'^  Now  look  here,  James,"  said  Singleton 
gravely.  "My  good  fellow,  once  for  all  I  tell 
you  that  this  kind  of  thing  must  not  go  on  any 
longer.  Let  this  be  the  last  time  you  come  to 
me  on  this  errand.  You  are  getting  quite  crazy 
on  the  subject,  and  there  really  is  no  reason 
for  your  fears.  John  and  I  understand  one 
another  perfectly,  and  no  one  is  plotting  against 
me.  My  father  has  a  perfect  right  to  do  as  he 
likes  with  his  money,  and  I  will  not  have  you 
running  to  me  every  second  day  with  a  long 
list  of  your  fears  and  suspicions.  I  know  you 
mean  it  kindly,  but  I  won't  have  it,  I  don't  like 
it.     You  are  Sir   Lionel's  servant,  and  you've 
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no  right  to  watch  him,  still  less  to  repeat  what 
you  fancy  you  hear.  Now  remember  what 
I  say,  James,  and  don't  come  bothering  me  any 
more;  I  would  not  have  let  you  do  it  at  all,  but 
that  I  am  sure  you  mean  no  harm,  and  I  didn't 
want  to  blow  up  an  old  friend,  if  I  could  help  it." 

James  wrung  his  hands  in  an  agony  of  dis- 
tress, exclaiming,  *'  Oh,  don't  be  angry,  Mr. 
Singie  !  Black  James  must  speak.  Mr.  John  his 
own  self  said  to  me  to-day  that  Mr.  Seldon  was 
come  to  make  Sir  Lionel's  will,  and  that  my 
favourite  —  that's  you,  Mr.  Singleton — would 
find  himself  in  a  poor  way.  Those  are  his 
own  words,  sir." 

Singleton  was  very  much  surprised.  Whether 
the  words  were  true  or  false,  what  had  induced 
John  to  speak  them  to  the  negro  }  Was  the 
man  mad  enough  to  fancy  that  he  had  heard  it, 
or  was  John  amusing  himself  at  his  expense  ? 

"  I  think  Mr.  John  was  laughing  at  you, 
James — you  make  yourself  so  absurd  with  your 
fancies.  It  makes  no  difference  in  what  Fve 
been  saying  to  you,  so  now  go  back  to  the 
house,  and  if  you  follow  my  advice,  you  will 
mind  your  own  business  and  forget  all  about 
this  affair." 

*'  I  cannot  forget — I  will  watch,  I  will  care  for 
you  even  if  you   are   angry  with   me,"   James 
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cried  excitedly.      "  There  is   mischief  in  John 
Trelawney." 

He  walked  away,  and  Singleton  saw  him 
go  in  by  Sir  Lionel's  porch. 

"  I  declare  I  think  he's  mad  :  or  else  he  has 
been  drinking.  I'm  afraid  he  muddles  his  poor 
old  brains  occasionally;  John  never  could  have 
said  that  to  him,  even  if  it  is  true  ;  which  Is 
likely  enough.'^ 

But  John  had  said  it.  Ever  since  Sir  Lionel 
had  told  him  how  he  intended  to  dispose  of  his 
wealth,  John's  crafty  brain  had  been  at  work, 
spinning  plots  and  contrivances  as  fast  as  ever 
spider  spun  web,  for  advancing  his  own  In- 
terests at  Singleton's  expense.  He  had  twenty 
Ideas — some  possible,  some  Impossible  ;  but  the 
first  step  In  all  of  them  was  to  secure  a  tool  by 
getting  rid  of  James  and  placing  a  creature  of 
his  own  about  Sir  Lionel.  In  order  to  this,  he 
had  begun  to  drop  hints  and  dark  sayings  to 
the  ignorant,  suspicious  negro,  hoping  to  Induce 
him  to  spy  and  listen,  and  thereby  to  secure  his 
dismissal.  What  John's  plots  were.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  tell  you  ;  for  accident  and 
poor  blundering  James  worked  for  him  as  he 
could  never  have  worked  for  himself;  and  It 
was  fated  that  the  poor  black,  who  thought  him- 
self Singleton's  protector,  should  by  one  rash 
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act  put  a  weapon  into  the  hand  of  his  enemy, 
without  which  the  said  enemy  might  have 
failed  in  inflicting  much  injury  on  him. 

As  the  negro  hurried  into  the  porch,  he  was 
confronted  by  John  Trelawney. 

"  Was  that  Mr.  Singleton  to  whom  you  were 
speaking,  James  ?" 

*'  No,  sir ;  one  of  the  gardeners." 

"  Very  late  for  him  to  be  lurking  about 
among  the  ruins,  don't  you  think  ?  And  where 
are  you  going  now,  may  I  ask  ?  this  is  not  the 
entrance  you  commonly  make  use  of,  is  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir — no,  sir.  I  was  going  to  Sir 
Lionel's  room." 

"  Indeed  !  keep  away  from  the  doors,  mind  ! 
Sir  Lionel  has  business  matters  to  talk  over 
with  Mr.  Seldon,  and  he  is  aware  of  your  spy- 
ing propensities  ;  now  mind  I've  warned  you. 
Don't  stand  there  grinning  at  me  :  be  off  to  Sir 
Lionel's  room,  or  anywhere  else  you  like." 

''  I  think  I  have  made  pretty  sure  of  you  for 
to-morrow,  my  sable  friend,"  muttered  the  dra- 
goon as  the  man  withdrew. 

After  Sir  Lionel  had  retired  to  his  room  that 
night,  John  went  to  him,  before  he  had  rung  for 
James. 

''  I  have  a  word  to  say  to  you,  Sir  Lionel," 
said  he  in  a  low  voice.      "  When  you  are  talk- 
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ing  to  Mr.  Seldon  to-morrow,  make  certain  that 
Black  James  is  not  lurking  about — that  is,  if 
you  don't  wish  what  you  say  to  be  overheard^ 
and  repeated.  I  have  caught  him  prying  and 
listening  more  than  once,  and  warned  him  that 
I  should  put  you  on  your  guard." 

"  Thank  you,  John.  I  shall  use  precautions. 
It  is  exceedingly  annoying,  and  I  really  do  not 
know  what  to  do  about  it.  James  is  an  old 
servant,  and  I  think  he  means  no  harm." 

*'  Oh,  none  !  it  is  only  his  absurd  devotion  to 
Singleton  :  I  fancy  all  he  hears  goes  to  his 
favourite  forthwith." 

"  Indeed  !  have  you  any  reason  for  that  con- 
jecture ?" 

"  I  have  seen  them  together  —  in  the  old 
chapel  this  evening,  for  instance ;  and  James 
was  dreadfully  disgusted  when  I  let  him  see 
that  I  had  observed  them." 

Hardly   had    he     spoken,    when    Singleton 
knocked  at  the  door  and  entered.      John  would 
have  given  something   that   he    had    held  his 
ongue. 

"  Good-night,  Sir  Lionel.  Mr.  Seldon  has 
gone  to  his  room — I  did  my  duty — took  him  to 
the  smoking-room,  gave  him  a  glass  of  wine, 
and  escorted  him  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  And 
now  I  am  going  to  bed." 
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"  Singleton,  be  so  good  as  to  remain  for  one 
moment,"  said  Sir  Lionel  slowly,  while  John 
trembled  lest  it  might  come  out  that  Black 
James  had  been  repeating  his  own  words  about 
the  will.  ''  I  have  a  question  to  ask.  Black  James 
has  annoyed  me  very  much  lately  by  listening 
and  spying  at  my  doors,  and  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  he — that — in  short — he " 

"  That  he  does  what.  Sir  Lionel  ?"  said 
Singleton,  glancing  from  one  to  the  other.  "\You 
seem  to  find  a  difficulty  in  putting  your  ques- 
tion into  words." 

"  It  is  so,  and  that  because  I  should  wish  to 
select  expressions  which  you  could  not  believe 
were  meant  to  be  offensive,"  said  Sir  Lionel, 
upon  whom  Singleton's  late  courtesy  and  defer- 
ence had  made  some  small  impression. 

''  Speak  plainly,  sir.  I  will  not  misunderstand 
you." 

"  Has  James  communicated  to  you  anything 
he  has  overheard,  or  fancied  he  had  overheard  ?"' 

''  Well,  he  has  annoyed  me  very  much  by 
coming  to  me  with  cock-and-bull  stories  about 
John  :  some  terrible  plot  he  fancies  that  you  are 
cooking  up  against  me,  John.  But  he  never 
told  me  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  secret — nor 
should  I  allow  him  to  do  so.  I  begin  to  sus- 
pect he  drinks." 
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"  He  was  speaking  to  you  to-night,  I  believe  ?" 
*'  He  was,  and  I  told  him  it  must  be  the  last 
time — not  that  there  is  any  great  harm  In  what 
he  says ;  but  he  annoys  me.  He  Is  an  affec- 
tionate creature,  but  his  head  is  full  of  crazy 
suspicions — and  I  think  he  was  flying  light  this 
evenine." 

"  Flying  light!  Explain  yourself,  Singleton." 
"  I  don't  think  he  was  quite  sober.  I  assure 
you,  Sir  Lionel,  he  has  never  told  me  anything 
that  I  did  not  know  before,  so  don't  be  angry 
with  the  poor  fellow,  though  I  confess  it's  a 
tiresome  trick.  Good-nlsfht  now.  I  am  as 
sleepy  as  a  young  owl." 

He  went  away,  to  John's  intense  relief. 
"  That  boy  is  even  a  greater  idiot  than  I 
thought  him,"  muttered  he.  ''He  never  saw 
what  an  advantage  it  would  give  him  over  me 
if  he  told  Sir  Lionel  that  James  heard  part  of 
his  news  from  me."  It  never  entered  John's 
head  that  his  cousin  saw  this  as  clearly  as  he 
did  ;  but,  unsuspicious  of  evil  and  unwilling  to 
make  mischief,  had  preferred  not  to  speak  of  it. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Sir  Lionel  did  not  appear  at  breakfast  next 
day,  but  the  others  had  not  finished  that  meal 
when  a  message  summoned  Mr.  Seldon  to 
attend  him  in  his  sitting-room.  Singleton,  as 
soon  as  the  lawyer  was  ready,  went  with  him, 
and  entered  the  room  when  he  did.  Sir  Lionel 
was  sitting  by  the  table,  and  looked  up  as  they 
came  in. 

"  Good-morning,  Mr.  Seldon.  Be  seated,  if 
you  please.  Singleton,  I  am  about  to  enter 
upon  some  rather  important  business,  and  I 
must  request  you  to  withdraw." 

''  I  am  very  sorry  to  appear  troublesome," 
Singleton  answered,  shutting  the  door  and 
coming  forward  to  the  table ;  "  but  I  have 
something  to  tell  you.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to 
have  told  you  before ;  but  as  we  had  people 
staying  here  I  put  it  off.  But  I  understand 
that  you  are  about  to  make  your  will,  and  I 
should  like  to  tell  you  this  before  you  do  so." 
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Mr.  Seldon  laid  down  the  papers  he  was 
about  to  open,  and  looked  gravely  at  the  frank, 
though  somewhat  embarrassed  face  of  the 
speaker.  He  had  begun  to  like  the  young 
man,  and  wondered  much  what  he  had  to  say. 

"  I  presume  you  have  some  reason  which 
justifies  you  in  thus  persisting,"  said  Sir  Lionel 
coldly,  but  (for  him)  courteously.  It  was  a  new 
thing  for  Sir  Lionel  to  be  civil  to  his  son,  but 
since,  In  obedience  to  Hester,  Singleton  had 
been  studiously  polite  to  him,  his  manner  slightly 
changed. 

"  Yes — I  don't  want  to  be  suspected  of  delay- 
ing what  I  have  to  say  from  any  mean  motive. 
Sir  Lionel,  I  have  a  confession  to  make  to  you." 

Mr.  Seldon  rose. 

"  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  be  alone  with 
your  father,  Mr.  Trelawney  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  Mr.  Seldon  ! — -pray  remain/'  said 
Singleton,  half-laughing  ;  to  be  alone  with  his 
father  was  just  what  he  did  not  wish. 

*'  Be  seated,  Mr.  a— Mr.— Seldon,"  said 
Sir  Lionel,  frowning.  What  right  had  his  man 
of  business  to  consult  Singleton's  wishes,  or, 
indeed,  to  have  any  will  but  his  ?  *'  Speak, 
Singleton ;  I  will  hear  what  you  have  to  say." 

''  Sir  Lionel,  I  am  In  debt.  I  owe  a  sum  of 
money  which  I  cannot  pay  without  your  help, 
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or  by  having  recourse  to  means  which  I  don't 
like." 

"  Indeed !  And  may  I  inquire  when  you 
expended  this — considerable  sum  ?" 

^'  While  we  were  in  London." 

*'  And  to  whom  is  it  owino-  ?" 

<z> 

*'  To  Messrs.  Ibbetson  and  Solomon,  of 

Street,  from  whom  I  borrowed  it.  I'm  afraid  I 
am  not  explaining  myself  distinctly ;  but  I 
borrowed  the  money  from  them  for  six  months, 
at  fifteen  per  cent." 

"  Yes ;  and  will  you  kindly  inform  me,"  Sir 
Lionel  went  on,  his  manner  becoming  colder 
with  every  question,  "  why  you  did  not  then 
ask  me  for  the  money  ?  I  have  never  been 
penurious  in  my  provision  for  your  necessities. 
I  have  never,  that  I  can  remember,  refused  you 
money." 

"  No  ;  but  then  I  have  never  asked  for  any. 
My  allowance  has  always  quite  contented  me — 
it  is  ample.      I  am  perfectly  satisfied  vv^ith  it." 

*'  And  yet  you  are  in  debt,"  observed  Mr. 
Seldon,  who  was  listening  with  interest  to  this 
rather  curious  confession. 

"  Yes,  I  am  in  debt ;  but  It  was  very  different. 
I  can't  explain  myself  clearly ;  but  I  never  was 
in  debt  before,  and  If  I  can  help  it  I  never  shall 
be  again." 
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Sir  Lionel  waved  his  hand  in  a  majestic 
manner  to  silence  Mr.  Seldon,  of  whose  inter- 
ference he  by  no  means  approved. 

"  Singleton,  I  fail  to  perceive  your  reason  for 
borrowing  money  from  a  professional  money- 
lender, rather  than  ask  me  for  such  sums  over 
and  above  your  ordinary  allowance  as  your 
residence  in  London  caused  you  to  expend." 

Singleton  coloured  and  hesitated. 

''  It  was  a  large  sum — and  the  debts  were 
debts  of  honour." 

Sir  Lionel  was  silent  for  a  minute. 

"  You  mean,  probably,"  he  then  said,  ''  that 
you  have  been  gambling  and  lost  money  ?" 

*'  Yes,  the  money  was  lost  in  play." 

"  You  are  aware  that  I  have  repeatedly 
warned  you  against  gambling  ?" 

"  No,  indeed,  sir  ;   I  don't  think  you  have  ?" 

Sir  Lionel  remembered,  after  a  little  con- 
rideration,  that  his  warnings  had  been  addressed 
to  his  ward,  not  to  his  son,  so  he  said  no  more 
on  that  head. 

"  You  have  not  yet  named  the  sum — the 
amount  of  your  debt.  Singleton." 

''  It  is  eight  thousand  pounds — and  there  will 
be  the  interest." 

Mr.  Seldon  started  slightly  :  the  amount  was 
so  much  larger  than  he  had  expected. 
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Sir  Lionel  raised  his  eyebrows  a  little,  and 
remained  silent  until  he  could  speak  quite 
coolly ;  -not  for  worlds  would  he  show  any  sur- 
prise before  Mr.  Seldon.  It  was  in  little  things 
like  this  that  the  devouring  vanity  of  the  man 
displayed  itself.  Had  he  been  alone  with  his 
son  he  would  probably  have  spoken  his  mind 
with  force  and  freedom.  He  looked  at  Single- 
ton with  a  strange  expression  of  dislike,  con- 
tempt, and  a  kind  of  triumph  ;  but  all  he  said 
was  : 

"Is  that  all  you  owe  .^" 

"  Every  fraction — and  quite  enough  too." 

"  It  shall  be  paid.     You  may  now  leave  me." 

But  Singleton  lingered,  looking  earnestly  at 
him  ;  his  lips  quivered  with  the  effort  to  control 
himself,  and  his  beautiful  eyes  were  bright  with 
tears. 

''Father!"  he  said  softly,  "will  you  believe 
that  I  am  really  sorry  to  have  displeased  you  ? 
I  was  sorry  before,  but  your  generosity " 

"  There  is  no  generosity  in  the  case,"  inter- 
rupted Sir  Lionel,  with  unwonted  quickness. 
"  You  are  not  of  age,  indeed — and  so,  perhaps, 
I  might — but  I  neither  know  nor  care  what  the 
law  can  force  me  to  do.  You  bear  my  name, 
and  are,  unfortunately,  my  heir.  Therefore 
these  debts  must  be  paid.     As  for  you,  you  are 
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merely  justifying  the  opinion  I  have  long  since 
formed  of  you." 

"  But,"  said  Mr.  Seldon  gravely,  ''  w'ould  it 
not  be  well,  before  paying  this  large  sum  for 
Mr.  Trelawney,  to  represent  to  him  the  ruin 
which,  sooner  or  later,  he  will  bring  upon  him- 
self, if  he  follows  such  a  reckless  course  ?" 

*'  You  can  do  so,  if  you  care  to  do  it ;  I  do 
not  myself  believe  that  it  will  be  of  any  use.  If, 
at  his  age,  he  is  a  gambler,  a  gambler  he  will 
remain." 

"  Sir  Lionel,  listen  to  me.  I  am  7io^  a 
gambler,  believe  me.  I  do  not  care  for  play — 
I  am  not  afraid  to  promise  you " 

"  Promise  me  nothing,  Singleton  ;  I  neither 
ask,  nor  should  I  value  your  promise.  Have 
the  kindness  to  withdraw  ;  the  money  shall  be 
paid,  and  that  is  enough  for  the  present." 

Singleton's  eyes  flashed,  and  he  seemed  about 
to  speak  ;  but  checked  himself  and  left  the 
room. 

**  There  is  some  mystery  here,''  thought  the 
lawyer  as  he  watched  him.  "  I  don't  believe 
we  have  heard  the  whole  of  this  matter  yet." 

He  had  plenty  of  time  to  reflect  about  it,  for 
Sir  Lionel  was  silent,  lying  back  in  his  chair 
with  closed  eyes.  However,  he  roused  himself 
presently,  but  the  unexpected  interruption  had 
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driven  Black  James  and  John's  warning  quite 
out  of  his  head  for  the  time,  and  he  forgot  to 
see  whether  the  negro  was  at  hand  or  not. 

"  Have  you  brought  the  will,  as  I  requested 
in  my  last  letter  ?"  he  said. 

"  Here  it  is.  Your  directions  were  so  simple 
that  it  was  easy  to  carry  them  out." 

**  They  require  some  slight  modification  now. 
My  daughter  is  about  to  become  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Reginald  Hamilton,  son  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  late 
of  Heronhurst." 

•'  Indeed  !  Mr.  Hamilton  was  a  valued  client 
of  our  firm.  A  more  honourable  gentleman 
does  not  exist,  and  if  Mr.  Reginald  Hamilton 
resembles  his  father,  Miss  Trelawney  will  be  a 
fortunate  woman." 

^'  He  does  resemble  him — though  I  think  he 
is  taller  by  some  inches,"  replied  the  literal- 
minded  Baronet.  *'  The  Hamiltons  suggest 
that  a  portion  of  my  daughter's  fortune  might 
be  well  expended  in  purchasing  Heronhurst, 
which  I  understand  is  again  in  the  market." 

''  It  is — the  new  man  has  become  a  bankrupt. 
It  will  be  a  good  investment.  Ah,  it  is  seldom 
indeed  that  one  has  such  pleasure  in  the  way 
of  business  as  this  will  give  me,"  the  solicitor 
said  warmly,  his  sympathy  with  the  Hamiltons 
making  him  forget  his  guarded  manner,  until 
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he  was  reminded  of  it  by  Sir  Lionel's  expres- 
sion of  dignified  amazement.  Taking  up  the 
will,  he  spread  it  out  on  the  table.  *'  Will  you 
read  this,  Sir  Lionel,  and  see  if  it  is  in  all 
respects  what  you  desire  ?" 

Sir  Lionel  looked  at  the  enormous  capitals, 
sprawling  over  half  the  sheet,  and  the  cramped 
engrossing,  looking  so  disproportioned  to  the 
said  capitals. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  kindly  read  it  for  me,"  said 
he,  and  Mr.  Seldon  complied. 

The  will  was  in  substance  the  same  as  the 
sketch  of  it  with  which  Sir  Lionel  had  favoured 
John.  It  left  twenty  thousand  pounds  ''  to  my 
beloved  cousin  and  late  ward,  John  Tre- 
lawney,"  two  thirds  of  Lady  Trelawney's  money 
to  Haidee,  and  everything  else,  excepting  a  few 
legacies  to  servants,  to  Singleton.  Sir  Lionel 
listened  with  pleased  attention  to  the  reading 
of  this  document  :  the  legal  phrases  and  long- 
winded  repetitions  gratified  him,  they  were  quite 
in  his  own  line. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  ''  that  is  correct.  But  I 
should  wish  you  to  make  it  plain  that  whatever 
sum  my  daughter  may  have  received  from  me 
during  my  life  is  to  be  deducted  from  what  I 
devise  to  her  by  that  instrument." 
"  That  can  be  easily  done." 
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*'  And  this  money  which  my  son  requires, 
must  be  deducted  from  his  share  of — -Lady 
Trelawney's  fortune.  I  should  Hke  to  pay  that 
debt  at  once  ;  can  you  let  me  have  ten  thousand 
pounds  1  I  suppose  the  interest  will  swell  the 
amount  to  nearly  that  sum." 

"  I  don't  understand  whether  the  interest  was 
to  be  fifteen  per  cent,  annually,  or  whether  it 
was  understood  that  the  principal  would  be  re- 
paid in  six  months  with  the  interest,  said  interest 
to  be  fifteen  per  cent.  It  is  so  little  that  I  pre- 
sume the  latter  to  be  the  case." 

''  So  little  !  fifteen  per  cent.  !"  exclaimed  Sir 
Lionel. 

*'  Your  son  not  being  of  age,  the  risk  was 
great,  and  the  interest  is  less  than  I  should  have 
expected.  Messrs.  Ibbetson  and  Solomons  are 
very  respectable  people,  but  I  feel  pretty  sure 
they  only  lent  the  money  for  six  months." 

*'  How  could  that  be  ?  Mr.  Trelawney  could 
not  be  certain  that  I  should  pay  it." 

"  Unfortunately,  Sir  Lionel,  a  young  man 
with  good  prospects  can  always  get  money  ; 
but  he  would  have  to  go  to  a  different  class  of 
lender,  and  would  pay,  eventually,  a  good  deal 
more  than  fifteen  per  cent,  for  it.  It  puzzles 
me  very  much — I  cannot  understand  why  he 
did  not  do  this  at  once,  or  not  at  all.     Shall  I 

8—2 
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Speak  to  him  about  it,  get  the  full  particulars, 
and  discharge  the  debt  on  my  return  to  town  ?" 

'•  Can  you  tell  me  exactly  how  much  it  will 
be,  with  the  interest  ?" 

''  Assuming  that  I  am  right,  and  that  you 
have  to  pay  the  full  fifteen  per  cent, — it  will  be 
nine  thousand  two  hundred  pounds." 

"  Mr.  Trelawney  may  as  well  have  ten  thou- 
sand, I  think,"  said  Sir  Lionel.  "  And  you  will 
deduct  that  sum,  if  you  please,  from  his  portion 
of  Lady  Trelawney's  fortune." 

"  I  think  you  are  wise  in  letting  him  have  a 
few  hundreds — there  may,  perhaps,  be  smaller 
sums  owing  which  had  better  be  paid  at  once." 

"That  is  my  idea.  You  will,  if  you  please, 
pay  the  debt  of  which  he  spoke,  and  remit^  the 
eight  hundred  pounds  to  me." 

"  I  can  send  you  a  cheque  on and  Son, 

in  Plymouth." 

"  No,  let  me  have  it  in  notes.  I  seldom  go 
into  Plymouth." 

"  But  I  shall  have  to  send  a  clerk  with  it  in 
that  case.     It  is  unusual,  too." 

"  I  do  not  think  that  matters.  Be  so  good 
as  to  carry  out  my  wishes." 

Sir  Lionel  had  no  particular  reason  for  this, 
but,  as  usual,  he  was  determined  to  have  his 
own  way. 
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''  Very  well.  Now,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I 
can  make  the  slight  alterations  you  spoke  of  in 
this  will,  and  you  can  sign  it  if  you  like ;  or  will 
you  defer  it  until  Miss  Trelawney's  settlements 
are  drawn  up,  in  case  any  further  change  may 
be  necessary  ?'' 

"  I  shall  sign  it.  This  marriage  may  never 
take  place — or  may  take  place  after  my  death. 
I  entertain  an  idea  that  I  shall  die  suddenly." 

Mr.  Seldon  glanced  hastily  at  the  vigorous 
form  and  handsome  face  before  him,  and  he 
**  entertained  an  idea  "  that  this  was  only  said  to 
gratify  the  speaker's  vanity  by  startling  him  :  so 
he  declined  to  be  startled  ;  merely  answering, 
''  Quite  right  in  that  case  to  execute  your 
will,"  he  applied  himself  to  making  the  required 
changes. 

"  Now,  Sir  Lionel,  that  is  quite  clear. 
Whatever  Miss  Trelawney  receives  upon  her 
marriage  is  to  be  deducted  from  her  legacy, 
and  your  son  is  to  receive  ten  thousand  pounds 
less  than  one  third  of  his  late  mother's 
money,  having  received  that  sum  during  your 
lifetime." 

*'  Exactly;  I  will  summon  one  of  the  servants 
to  witness  my  signature." 

''  Two  witnesses  are  required  :  but  I  can  act 
as  the  other." 
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When  the  affair  of  the  signature  was  over, 
Sir  Lionel  inquired  : 

"  Pierce,  where  is  Mr.  Trelawney  ?  tell  him 
that  Mr  Seldon  awaits  him  in  the  library.  Mr. 
Seldon,  if  you  will  discuss  this  affair  with  him, 
you  will  oblige  me  ;  we  shall  meet  again  at 
luncheon." 


^' 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

When  Singleton  Trelawney,  silencing  by  a 
great  effort  the  passionate  words  which  rose  to 
his  lips  when  he  was  so  rudely  dismissed  from  his 
father's  presence,  left  the  room  quietly,  he  stood 
for  a  few  moments  outside  in  the  corridor, 
actually  gasping  for  breath. 

"  Hester !  I  shall  never  do  a  harder  thing 
to  please  you  than  that,  if  I  live  to  be  as  old 
as  Methuselah  !  I  would  rather  he  had  pitched 
the  books  at  my  head,  as  he  used  to  do.  I 
would  rather  have  been  knocked  down.  There! 
why  do  I  stay  here  to  think  of  it  ?  I'll  go  and 
walk  about  a  little  to  quiet  myself" 

He  looked  about  for  a  hat,  but  none  of  his 
own  were  at  hand.  On  the,  stand  hung  Regi- 
nald's Scotch  cap,  which  he  had  left  there  on 
that  last  evening.  Singleton  put  it  on,  saying, 
"  It  will  keep  off  a  sunstroke,  I  suppose,"  and 
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passed  out  upon  the  terrace.  His  steps  turned 
towards  the  ruins  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  and 
throwing  himself  down  on  the  seat  Hester  had 
occupied,  he  gave  himself  up  to  meditation. 
Would  Sir  Lionel  really  pay  that  money  and 
say  nothing  about  it  ?  Or  would  the  announce- 
ment of  his  attachment  to  Hester  be  met  by  a 
declaration  that  the  Hamiltons  must  be  told 
of  his  gambling  propensities  ?  But  Hester 
knew  the  truth,  and  he  could  easily  explain — 
ay,  but  suppose  they  refused  to  listen  to  ex- 
planations, refused  to  let  Hester  see  him, 
perhaps  even  persuaded  her  that  he  had 
deceived  her,  and  made  her  too  believe  him 
utterly  unworthy  of  her  love  ?  With  Hester 
beside  him,  to  promise  him  in  her  soft  voice 
that  she  would  always  trust  him,  this  last  and 
most  dreadful  fear  had  never  entered  his  mind, 
and  now  that  it  did,  it  nearly  maddened  him. 
He  sprang  up,  as  if  to  escape  from  it  by  flight, 
but  a  step  or  two  brought  him  into  contact 
with  an  unexpected  obstacle.  It  was  John 
Trelawney,  who,  with  a  somewhat  anxious  face, 
had  been  watching  him  for  a  few  moments  ;  ap- 
parently in  doubt  whether  to  address  him  or 
not.  Singleton  sflanced  at  him,  and  turned 
quickly  to  go  off  in  a  different  direction,  but 
John  slopped  him. 
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"  Singleton,  wait  one  moment.  I  came  here 
to  speak  to  you." 

"  You  never  chose  a  worse  moment,  then  ; 
for  it  would  afford  me  the  most  unmixed  satis- 
faction to  do  you  a  mischief.  What  do  you 
want  ?" 

"What  has  annoyed  you?  but  I  need  not 
ask.  I  suppose  you  mean  to  speak  to  Sir 
Lionel  about  that  money  before  long,  and  I 
don't  wonder  you  dislike  the  task.  However, 
remember,  I  kept  my  part  of  the  agreement  to 
the  letter." 

'*  Of  course  you  did — I  am  not  complain- 
ing, am  I  ?  Well,  and  I  have  kept  mine. 
The  money  will  be  paid  in  a  few  days 
now." 

"What!"  exclaimed  John  hastily,  **  surely 
you  have  not  spoken  to  Sir  Lionel  yet  ?" 

"  Certainly  I  have  !  Do  you  think  I  was 
going  to  lay  myself  open  to  the  charge  of 
waiting  until  his  will  was  signed,  in  the  hope 
that  he  would  be  too  lazy  to  alter  it,  if  he 
had  left  me  anything  he  could  deprive  me 
of  ?  Naturally,  I  spoke  before  that  could  be 
said." 

John  looked  at  him  with  an  involuntary  ex- 
pression of  contempt. 

"  I  did  not  know  that  It  was  a  point  of  honour 
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with  you  to  do  yourself  all  the  harm  you  can ; 
but  It  is  no  business  of  mine." 

*'  No,  and  to  be  plain  with  you,  my  dear 
kinsman,  I  shall  never  consult  you  on  a  point 
of  honour ;  I  suspect  our  ideas  would  be  very 
different.  Now,  suppose  we  part  ?  Tm  in  a 
devil  of  a  temper  as  you  may  perceive,  and 
there  is  no  necessity  for  us  to  scold  like  two  old 
women  ?" 

John,  who  had  been  looking  very  angry,  sud- 
denly banished  from  his  countenance  every 
trace  of  his  annoyance,  and  turned  upon  his 
cousin  a  look  which  was  merely  grave  and 
anxious. 

'*  Do  not  imagine,"  said  he,  **  that  I  blame 
you  for  having  spoken  so  soon — far  from  it ; 
but  I  was  very  anxious  to  see  you  before  you 
did  so." 

''  Well,  you  can't,  you  are  too  late  ;  I  have 
spoken,  and  the  money  will  be  paid.  He  asked 
no  questions,  so  you  may  make  your  mind 
easy  on  that  head.  He  seemed  rather  obliged 
to  me  for  justifying  his  bad  opinion  of  me,  I 
fancied." 

''  Stay,  Singleton,  don't  be  so  terribly  Im- 
patient.    When  I  made  that — that " 

"  Very  hard  bargain,"  put  in  Singleton. 
''  Go  on." 
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"  Barg-ain,  if  the  word  pleases  you  ;  a  bargain 
my  part  of  which  has  been  faithfully  carried  out, 
your  agreement  was  that  you  were  to  pay  all 
my  debts." 

"  And  so  I  did." 

''  Not  all,  unfortunately,  though  at  the  time 
I  believed  I  had  mentioned  all.  There  was  a 
sum  of  about  five  hundred  pounds,  which  I 
foreot  at  the  moment.  And  I  met  the  fellow 
after  you  had  left  London,  and  he  asked  me 
for  it,  saying  he  was  hard  up.  I  had  not  a 
penny  in  the  world,  and  if  this  had  come  to 
Sir  Lionel's  ears  it  would  have  injured  me  just 
as  much  as  if  he  had  known  the  whole.  And 
it  is  fairly  part  of  what  you  undertook  to 
pay." 

He  paused,  trying  hard  to  see  what  im- 
pression his  words  were  making,  but  Singleton  s 
face  was  turned  away  from  him. 

"  And  under  these  circumstances,  what  did 
you  do  ?" 

"  I  told  the  fellow  exactly  how  matters  stood 
between  us,  that  you  had  promised  to  pay 
all  my  debts,  and  that  you  would  pay  this, 
when  you  settled  with  Ibbetson  and  Solomons." 

"  Then  you  did  very  foolishly,  John.  I  by 
no  means  bound  myself  to  pay  any  debts  of 
yours,  save  those  which  you  then  gave  me  a  list 
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of  :  and  those  I  have  paid.  I  certainly  will  have 
nothing  to  say  to  this." 

"You  cannot  mean  this,  Singleton  !  I  give 
you  my  honour  that  this  debt  was  among  those 
which  you  undertook  to  pay,  and  that  it  was 
by  the  merest  accident  that  I  forgot  to  men- 
tion it." 

*'  John,"  said  Singleton,  stopping  short  and 
turning  to  look  at  him  (they  were  walking 
about  while  they  spoke  and  were  now  in  front 
of  the  house) — "John,  there  is  no  use  in  our 
talking  any  more  about  this  business.  I  made 
a  bargain  with  you,  that  I  would  pay  a  certain 
sum  of  money  for  you^ — you  yourself  named  the 
sum,  eight  thousand  pounds.  I  paid  it.  I 
have  told  my  father  of  it,  and  he  has  promised 
that  he'll  pay  Ibbetson  and  Solomons.  And  I 
certainly  will  not  go  to  him  again  and  say  that 
I  forgot  to  mention  this  additional  sum ;  and 
what  is  more,  if  I  had  it  here,  in  my  hand,  I 
w^ould  not  pay  it  for  you.  I  have  for  some 
time  thought  that  I  was  a  fool  to  have  had 
any  dealings  with  you  at  all,  and  I  certainly 
shall  have  no  more  of  the  same  kind.  Sir 
Lionel  will  give  it  to  you  if  you  ask  him  ;  but 
the  truth  is  that  I  don't  care  whether  he  does 
or  does  not — I  simply  say,  I  will  have  nothing  to 
say  to  it." 
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'•  Singleton,  unless  I  get  this  money  soon  I 
shall  be  in  a  very  serious  difficulty  ;  much  more 
serious  than  you  can  have  any  idea  of,  and  I 
cannot  apply  to  Sir  Lionel,  because  unfortu- 
nately the  other  day  he  asked  me  if  I  had  any 
debts,  and  I,  forgetting  this  one,  replied  that  I 
had  none.  It  would  look  so  strange  after  that, 
to  ask  him  for  money." 

"It  would  look,  if  you  ask  my  opinion,  very 

much  as  if  you  had But  I  don't  see  why 

I  need  give  you  my  opinion — Sir  Lionel  will 
give  you  his,  very  likely.  What  possessed  you 
to  say  that  ?" 

"  I  was  hurried — I  cannot  explain.  But  you 
must  see  that  I  cannot  get  it  from  Sir  Lionel." 

"  Then  borrow  it !  you  are  up  in  all  those 
dodges,  and  it  can  only  be  for  a  few  months,  for 
surely,  if  you  like,  you  could  soon  pay  off  five 
hundred  pounds." 

"  Upon  my  honour,  I  could  not !  You  have 
no  idea  of  the  wretched  state  my  affairs  are  in. 
Every  penny  I  inherited  from  my  father  is 
gone ;  the  expenses  of  my  regiment  run  away  with 
more  than  my  pay  ;  and — and — I  have  a — there 
is  a  kind  of  claim  upon  me,  which  makes  a 
terrible  hole  in  my  allowance  from  Sir  Lionel." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  *  a  claim  upon 
you  ?'  " 
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"  Oh  !"  said  John  hastily,  "  I  was  no  worse 
than  my  neighbours.  I  need  not  go  into  the 
story,  it  is  a  very  common  one,  but  I  was  un- 
lucky.    Those  amusements  are  for  rich  men." 

"  I'm  not  sure  that  I  understand  you  yet," 
said  Singleton  ;  then  suddenly  his  face  crim- 
soned, and  he  stopped  short  in  his  walk  to  gaze 
upon  his  companion. 

"  And  with  this  '  claim '  upon  you.  Master 
John  !  you  wanted  to  marry  my  sister  !  Do  you 
know,  I  strongly  advise  you  to  tell  me  no  more  of 
your  affairs,  for  in  spite  of  your  six  feet  three,  I 
feel  awfully  tempted  to  kick  you  soundly.  My 
sister — my  lovely,  innocent,  pure  Haidee  !  I 
wonder  how  you  dare  to  look  me  in  the  face 
— but  indeed,  to  do  you  justice,  you  are  not 
doing  that." 

He  turned  away  and  walked  on  ;  but  pre- 
sently, with  a  glance  over  his  shoulder  to  see  if 
his  cousin  were  following  him,  he  said  with  a 
laugh  : 

"  Upon  my  word,  John,  you  are  quite  a  study 
for  a  poor  innocent  Jack-tar  like  me  ;  but  I 
ought  to  tell  you  plainly,  that  I'm  not  going  on 
with  our  very  diverting  conversation  with  any 
idea  of  changing  my  mind.  I  don't  know  ex- 
actly how  one  gentleman  can  best  tell  another 
that  he  does  not  believe  him,  but  honestly,   I 
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don't  believe  that  you  cannot  get  that  money 
easily  enough.      Borrow  it,  as  I  did." 

"  I  cannot !"  exclaimed  John  desperately. 
"  Singleton,  if  you  don't  help  me  I  shall  be 
ruined,  utterly  ruined.  I  shall  have  to  leave  the 
army  ;  I  shall — my  name  will  be  blasted,  even 
in  your  father's  eyes." 

He  tried  to  collect  himself,  and  went  on  more 
quietly  : 

^'  I  will  tell  you  how  it  is,  if  you  promise —  " 

"  Hush  !  I'll  promise  nothing  ;  don't  tell  me, 
I  don't  want  to  know.  It  mtcst  be  something 
disgraceful,  for  I  see  you  are  ashamed  of  it. 
Don't  humble  yourself  to  me  uselessly.  But  I 
am  curious  to  know  why  you  cannot  borrow  this 
money.      It  is  not  such  a  very  large  sum." 

**  Yoic  are  the  cause,"  John  answered,  with  a 
look  of  bitter,  impatient  dislike.  "  People — the 
fact  is — I  was  supposed  by  many  to  be  Sir 
Lionel's  heir,  and  engaged  to  his  daughter. 
And  your  appearance  in  London,  and  the 
announcement  of  her  marriage,  has  undeceived 
ever}''  one  ;  and  my  credit  is  gone." 

"  People  believed  you  to  be  the  heir  !  Ah  : 
very  likely.  You  were,  to  put  it  mildly,  in  no 
hurry  to  undeceive  them.  But  now  candidly, 
John,  and  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  do  you 
suppose  that  what  you  have  been  telling  me  is 
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likely  to  Induce  me  to  get  myself  into  a  yet  worse 
scrape  than  I  am  in  already  by  your  means,  and 
that  for  your  dear  sake  ?  Quite  the  contrary 
effect  has  been  produced  on  my  mind.  I  de- 
clare, I  have  serious  thoughts  that  it  may  be  my 
plain  duty  to  let  my  father  know  what  you 
really  are  ;  and  I  give  you  fair  warning  that  I 
shall  do  so,  if  you  give  me  another  chance.  A 
bargain  is  a  bargain,  and  I  suppose  I  must  keep 
to  mine ;  but  be  on  your  guard  against  me  from 
this  day.  And  as  to  paying  this  money,  or  in 
any  way  helping  you  out  of  this  scrape,  be  it  what 
it  may,  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  won  t 
expose  you  ;  but  don't  expect  me  to  be  sorry  if 
you  are  exposed.  I  have  fulfilled  my  promise 
to  you,  and  I  shall  do  no  more." 

"  You  need  not  reiterate  that,"  John  exclaimed 
angrily.  "  I  believed,  when  I  spoke  of  it,  that 
you  would  see  that  in  common  honesty,  this 
formed  part  of  what  you  undertook  to  pay. 
You  do  not  see  it — that  is  enough.  Let  us 
have  no  more  words  about  it." 

"  Very  fairly  done,  John !  You  will  never 
quite  come  up  to  Sir  Lionel,  there's  a  ring  of 
base  metal  about  it ;  but  it's  not  a  bad  imitation. 
Good-bye,  then,  I  leave  you  to  your  medita- 
tions." 

John's  meditations  consisted  for  some  time 
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in  what  an  Irishman  would  have  termed 
*'  cursing  his  cousin  up  hill  and  down  dale." 
What  to  do,  he  knew  not ;  a  letter  received  that 
morning  had  been  of  a  very  threatening  nature. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  write,  abjectly 
imploring  for  time,  and  this  was  done.  It  was 
almost  pitiful  to  see  how  abject  this  magnificent- 
looking  soldier  could  be.    " 


VOL.  II. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Singleton  had  only  just  entered  the  house  after 
this  somewhat  stormy  conversation  with  John, 
when  Pierce  came  to  him  and  said  that  Mr.  Sel- 
don  was  in  the  Hbrary  and  wanted  to  speak  to 
him. 

"  Mr.  Seldon  !  here  I  am — they  say  you  want 
me." 

The  lawyer  raised  his  head  at  the  sound  of 
the  pleasant  voice,  and  looked  earnestly  at  him : 
and  as  he  looked,  the  conviction  that  there  was 
some  mystery  connected  with  these  debts  forced 
itself  upon  him.  There  was  something  about 
Singleton  that  made  this  experienced  man  very 
unwilling  to  believe  that  he  was  a  confirmed 
gambler,  or  even  a  recklessly  extravagant 
youth. 

''  Mr.  Trelawney,  Sir  Lionel  has  entrusted 
me  with  the  task  of  arranging  for  the  payment 
of  those  debts  you  mentioned  to  him  this  morn- 
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ing.      Will  you  give  me  the  necessary  informa- 
tion ?" 

"  Willingly — I  have  the  paper  here." 

A  few  moments  sufficed  to  arrange  the 
business ;  and  then,  after  a  short,  embarrassed 
pause,  Mr.  Seldon  said  : 

"  You  are  very  young,  Mr.  Trelawney ;  and 
I  fear  you  have  no  friend  to  speak  plainly  to 
you  ;  it  is  out  of  my  province  I  know  to  do  so, 
but  I  think  you  will  excuse  me.  You  will  be  a 
very  rich  man ;  your  position,  unless  you  your- 
self injure  it,  will  be  an  enviable  one.  But 
if  you  indulge  in  so  fatal  a  habit  as  this  of 
gambling " 

''  Mr.  Seldon  !  believe  me  when  I  say  I  am 
no  gambler — I  am  not,  indeed." 

"  How  long  were  you  in  London,  Mr.  Tre- 
lawney ?" 

"  About  two  months  ;  and  in  that  time  I  lost 
eight  thousand  three  hundred  pounds  you  mean 
to  say.  I  acknowledge  that  I  threw  that  sum 
away.  I  cannot  explain — but  one  thing  I 
swear  to  you  :  I  don't  care  if  I  never  touched 
a  card  or  heard  the  ratde  of  the  dice  again.  I 
have  no  real  love  of  gambling." 

''  So  much  the  better.  But  then,  what  in- 
duced you  to  go  on  until  you  had  lost  such  a 
large  sum  ?" 

9—2 
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''  I  cannot  explain.  But  I  have  had  enough 
of  it,  that's  very  certain.  I  thank  you  very  much 
for  speaking  to  me,  Mr.  Seldon  ;  and  think  as 
well  of  me  as  you  can.  I'm  not  such  a  fool  as 
you  might  think,  judging  me  by  to-day's  dis- 
closures. Do  you  care  for  rook-shooting  ?  I 
have  bought  a  rifle,  and  it  came  down  from 
London  yesterday — I  want  to  try  it.  Rook-shoot- 
ing is  very  good  fun  ;  it's  not  the  right  time,  but 
there  are  such  myriads  of  them  here  that  I  don't 
care.     Will  you  come  with  me  after  luncheon  ?" 

"  Thank  you — I  will ;  not  that  I  am  much  of 
a  shot,  but  a  peep  at  your  beautiful  country  is  a 
temptation  to  a  Londoner." 

''  Ah,  I  don't  wonder  at  that.  Good  patience ! 
how  tired  I  got  of  it.  There's  the  bell — come 
along.  Pierce,  tell  some  one  to  run  at  once  to 
Bates,  and  bid  him  come  up  to  the  house  and 
bring  a  gun  for  Mr.  Seldon  :  he  need  not  bring 
one  for  me.  What  is  the  matter,  Pierce  ?"  he 
added  quickly,  for  he  saw  that  the  man  looked 
frightened  and  anxious.  Pierce  glanced  at 
Mr.  Seldon,  who  at  once  walked  on  into  the 
dining-room. 

"  What  has  gone  wrong  ?  something  has,  I 
feel  certain." 

"  Mr.  Trelawney,  Black  James  Is  very  bad — 
he's  hurt.     He  has  not  come-to  yet." 
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*'  Hurt  ?  how — did  he  fall,  or  what  ?" 

''  It  was  a  blow,  sir.  Oh,  Mr.  Trelawney,  it's 
hawful !  go  to  Sir  Lionel's  room,  sir,  for  some 
one  ought  to  send  for  a  doctor  if  he  don't  soon 
come-to," 

Singleton  asked  no  further  questions. 

"  Tell  Mr.  Seldon  not  to  wait  for  me — I  will 
join  him  in  a  moment,"  he  said  as  he  hurried 
to  his  father's  room.  He  found  that  Black 
James  had  begun  to  come-to  :  he  was  sitting  on 
the  floor,  supported  by  a  tall  young  footman, 
who  was  plainly  frightened  out  of  his  senses, 
and  beside  him  knelt  the  housekeeper,  with 
various  bottles  and  other  appliances  in  her  hands. 
Sir  Lionel,  standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire, 
was  watching  the  proceedings,  but  without 
showing  the  slightest  anxiety  or  agitation,  except 
by  looking  a  shade  sterner  than  was  usual. 
He  glanced  at  his  son  as  he  hurried  in,  but 
remained  silent.  Singleton  knelt  by  the  negro's 
side. 

*'  Is  he  much  hurt,  Mrs.  Thompson  ?" 

''  Look  here,  sir,"  she  answered,  raising  the 
grey  mass  of  woolly  hair  on  the  left  temple,  and 
showing  a  frightful  bruise.  Singleton  felt  quite 
faint  for  a  moment ;  it  must  have  been  a  terrible 
blow.     James  looked  at  him  and  smiled  feebly. 

"  The   young   massa — he's   always   good  to 
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Black  James  ;  never  mind,  Mr.  SIngie,  Black 
James  has  a  hard  head.  It  will  be  all  right 
again  soon." 

"  Mrs.  Thompson,  you  may  now  withdraw," 
said  Sir  Lionel.  "  I  require  no  further  assis- 
tance. George,  assist  that  fellow  to  rise. 
There,  now,  leave  him  here.  You  may  also 
leave  the  room." 

Sir  Lionel  probably  did  not  intend  a  joke, 
and  it  was  well  for  the  tall  footman  that  he  did 
not  grin.  Singleton  not  being  ordered  to  go, 
remained  where  he  was  :  the  negro  stood  holding 
by  a  chair,  and  staring  about  in  a  half-puzzled 
manner.  Sir  Lionel  remained  silent  until  the 
other  servants  were  gone,  and  then  addressed 
James  : 

"  Do  you  hear  me,  James  ?  are  you  in  a 
condition  to  understand  what  I  am  about  to 
say  : 

"  O  yes,  Sir  Lionel ;  Black  James  is  all  right 
again  now.     Never  mind,  sir,  my  head  is  hard." 

"  It  had  need  to  be,  if  you  mean  to  pursue 
your  course  of  eavesdropping  and  spying.  Do 
you  remember  what  I  said  to  you  when  last  I 
caught  you  listening  at  that  door  ?" 

James  rolled  his  eyes  in  true  negro  fashion, 
and  replied  that  "  Sir  Lionel  was  very  angr^ 
and  said  a  good  deal." 
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"  No,  you  scoundrel !  I  said  very  little,  but 
what  I  said  I  fully  meant.  I  told  you  that  if 
I  ever  again  had  cause  to  suspect  you  of  such 
practices,  I  should  dismiss  you  from  my  service. 
I  shall  therefore  provide  myself  as  soon  as 
possible  with  another  attendant,  and  when  I 
have  procured  one,  you  shall  leave  this 
house." 

"  Leave  this  house,"  the  black  repeated 
doubtfully  ;  "  Sir  Lionel  is  not  in  earnest." 

"  I  am  in  earnest,  I  assure  you.  I  told  you 
that  I  should  dismiss  you,  and  you  know  that 
when  I  say  I  will  do  a  thing,  it  is  as  if  it  were 
done." 

"  The  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,"  mut- 
tered Singleton. 

''  Dismiss  me.  Sir  Lionel !  dismiss  your 
faithful  old  servant  because  he  loves  Master 
Singie  as  he  loved  you  before  him  !  No,  no, 
you  won't  do  it,  you  can'^  do  it.  Why,  James's 
mother  was  your  mother  too,  nursed  us  both 
she  did  :  and  when  you  were  a  little,  little  boy 
with  curly  hair  hanging  over  your  white  frock, 
the  lady  used  to  send  for  me  to  play  with  you 
— and  I  have  served  you  ever  since.  When 
you  became  a  great  lord  and  an  Englishman, 
you  said  James  was  a  slave  no  longer,  and  you 
paid  me  money ;    but  I   am  your  slave,  I  was 
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born  yours,  and  I   have  no  other  master — no 
other  home  but  where  you  are." 

"  You  waste  your  eloquence,  and  my  time, 
James.  I  told  you  when  last  I  warned  you  on 
this  subject,  that  I  would  listen  to  neither  suppli- 
cation nor  remonstrance  if  you  offended  again. 
You  have  done  so,  and  you  are  no  longer  my 
servant.  I  have  done  with  you.  But  you  may, 
if  you  prefer  it,  remain  until  your  successor 
arrives — that  is,  I  believe,  the  usual  course,  and 
it  may  facilitate  your  entrance  into  another 
service.  But  let  me  hear  no  more  on  this 
subject  :  I  have  said  it,  and  you  go." 

Black  James  uttered  a  subdued  howl,  and 
Singleton,  drawing  nearer  to  his  father,  whispered 
earnestly  : 

'*  Sir  Lionel,  think  a  little  while  before  you 
turn  him  out.  He  is  a  troublesome  fellow,  I 
admit ;  but  you  may  find  it  hard  to  replace  him 
— and  he  loves  you." 

Sir  Lionel  looked  at  him  with  unfeigned  sur- 
prise. 

"  And  what  of  that  ?  I  do  not  ask  or  require 
his  love.  I  require  simply  obedience.  Why 
should  I  retain  a  spy  in  my  service  because — if 
it  be  so,  but  these  blacks  are  the  veriest  liars  in 
existence — because  he  loves  me  ?" 

^'  But  you  struck  him,  sir,"   said   Singleton, 
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colouring,  "  and  having  done  so,  is  it  fair  to 
punish  him  further  ?" 

This  view  of  the  subject  seemed  to  strike  Sir 
Lionel  much  more  forcibly  than  the  other.  He 
meditated  for  a  few  moments,  looking  at  the 
negro  occasionally. 

"There  is  some  justice  in  that/'  said  he  pre- 
sently ;  "  and  I  would  be  just,  even  to  him. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  I  have  taken  a  dislike  to 
the  fellow  :  he  irritates  me,  and  irritation  makes 
me  ill.  I  shall  give  him  a  sum  of  money  in 
consideration  of  the  blow — which  he  most  tho- 
roughly deserved.  I  found  him  there  listening 
at  my  door,  and  I  believe  he  has  been  there 
all  the  morning  ;  and  the  scoundrel  was  imper- 
tinent besides.  Leave  the  room  now,  James. 
Singleton,  has  the  luncheon-bell  rung  ?" 

''  About  ten  minutes  ago,"  Singleton  replied, 
and  his  father  led  the  way  to  the  dining- 
room. 

James,  not  quite  certain  whether  he  was 
actually  dismissed,  or  had  yet  a  chance,  crept 
away  to  the  steward's  room  ;  there  to  be  assured, 
as  he  had  often  been  before,  that  he  was  a  fool 
to  put  up  with  such  treatment,  and  that  he  ought 
at  once  to  give  warning. 

"  But  where  should  I  go  ?"  he  said  in  a 
dreary,    frightened  way.     "  You  have    homes, 
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friends,  brothers  ;  poor  James  has  no  one — no 
home !     It  is  time  for  him  to  die." 

And  the  poor  creature  laid  his  head  down 
upon  the  table  and  burst  out  crying  like  a 
child. 

*'  Come,  come,  Mr.  James,"  cried  the  house- 
keeper, "don't  give  way  like  this.  You  are 
poorly — no  wonder,  after  such  a  blow.  It 
would  be  a  bad  day  for  Sir  Lionel  if  he  lost  you, 
for  what  Englishman  would  put  up  with  such 
treatment  ?  he  uses  you  worse  than  a  dog." 

"  Yes — worse  than  a  dog,"  James  said  ex- 
citedly, "  for  he  would  let  a  dog  •  love  him  : 
but  he  said  he  doesn't  ask  me  for  love,  only  for 
obedience." 

"Well  now,  Mr.  James,  you  know  I  have 
told  you  plainly  more  than  once  or  twice  that  Sir 
Lionel,  even  if  he  was  a  quiet-tempered  gentle- 
man, would  have  a  right  to  be  angered  when  he 
finds  you  listening  and  watching.  It's  a  mean 
trick,  and  what  no  respectable  servant  would 
do — but  there,  what's  the  use  of  arguing  with 
him  ?  he  knows  no  better,  the  poor  creature,  and 
he  is  as  kind  and  pleasant  a  being  as  ever  was  in  a 
house.  Susan,  run  to  Mr.  Pierce  and  ask  him 
for  a  small  glass  of  brandy  ;  he's  really  hardly 
himself  yet,  and  wants  something  to  strengthen 
him." 
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"He  offered  to  give  me  money,  too/'  said 
James  suddenly;  "money  to  pay  for  this," 
pointing  to  his  head.  "  As  if  he  had  never 
struck  me  before — as  if  I  had  ever  complained!" 

"  Then  I'd  have  complained  fast  enough," 
said  Pierce,  who  had  arrived  with  the  brandy. 
"  Ay,  and  brought  a  haction  against  him,  too  : 
and  that  he  knows,  for  he  never  offers  to  rise 
his  'and  to  one  of  us." 

"  It  wasn't  always  so,"  Mrs.  Thompson 
whispered  mysteriously.  "  When  he  came  first 
from  America  he  couldn't  keep  a  servant  for  a 
month.  I  was  told  once  that  he  had  eleven 
butlers  before  his  poor  lady  died.  Look  how 
the  creature's  muttering!  Here,  Mr.  James, 
drink  this  and  go  and  lie  down  a  bit,  and  you'll 
be  quite  different." 

James  took  the  brandy  readily  enough,  and 
went  off  to  his  room. 

"  Mr.  James  never  took  on  like  that  before," 
said  George  the  footman.  "He  muttered 
awful  !" 

"  Poor  fellow  !  he's  to  go,"  Pierce  answered. 
"  Sir  Lionel  was  speaking  of  it,  and  Mr.  Single- 
ton tried  to  put  in  a  word  for  him,  and  Sir 
Lionel  bid  him  hold  his  tongue.  And  he  asked 
the  Captain  if  he  knew  of  a  servant  to  suit  him. 
But  he'll  never  find  one  to  bear  what  James 
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has  bore,  even  though  It's  a  good  place  in  some 
ways.  I  wouldn't  be  his  own  man  for  three 
hundred  a  year,  nor  no  more  would  any  man, 
if  he's  to  be  used  like  Black  James." 

'*  Very  true,  Mr.  Pierce !  and  yet  I'd  rather 
be  his  servant  than  his  son  !"  quoth  George, 
shaking  his  head.  ''  I  think  Mr.  jTrelavvney 
has  the  hardest  place  of  all.  It  must  be  a  'ell 
upon  hearth.'' 
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CHAPTER  X. 

That  desirable  young  man,  Mr.  John  Trelaw- 
ney,  was  placed  in  a  very  unpleasant  predica- 
ment by  his  cousin's  refusal  to  take  upon  himself 
this  further  debt  of  about  five  hundred  pounds. 
It  was  quite  true,  as  he  had  told  Singleton, 
that  he  had  found  it  impossible  to  borrow  the 
money.  He  had  always  passed  himself  off  as 
Sir  Lionel's  heir,  and  people  were  naturally 
disgusted  to  find  that  they  had  been  deceived, 
so  that  the  persons  with  whom  he  had  often 
had  dealings  of  the  kind  had  plainly  refused 
to  lend  him  a  farthing.  Not  knowing  how 
far  the  knowledge  of  his  deception  might  have 
spread,  he  was  afraid  to  apply  to  any  other 
money-lenders  ;  and  the  fact  that  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  the  money  some  time  or  other  was 
no  comfort  to  him,  for  he  knew  that  unless  he 
made  an  immediate  payment,  he  would  pro- 
bably be  publicly  disgraced.      Even  when  he 
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had  offered  to  take  Singleton  into  his  confidence, 
he  had  not  intended  to  tell  him  the  whole  truth  ; 
that  he  dared  not  have  told  to  Singleton,  or  to 
any  one  else.    Nor  is  it  necessary  to  tell  it  here, 
for  (I  am  thankful  to  say)  I  am  not  telling  the 
story  of  John  Trelawney's  life.      It  is  enough  to 
say  that  there  were  peculiarly  disgraceful  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  this  debt ;  circum- 
stances which  had  already  been  made  public, 
though,   as  John   had   passed  under  a  feigned 
name,  his  connection  with  the  matter  was  known 
only  to   one  or  two  persons.      But  these  were 
now  threatening  him  with  exposure  if  he  did  not 
at  once  pay  this  sum,  and  exposure  meant  ruin. 
He  had  written,  as  I  have  said,  imploring  for 
time  ;  but  what  to  do  he  knew  not,  and  he  was 
exceedingly  miserable.     Sir  Lionel  had  been  in 
a  fearful  temper  ever  since  the  day  of  James's 
last  crime  :  the  presence  of  the  poor  negro  was 
a  continual  vexation  to  him,  and  John  found  it 
better  to  keep  out  of  his  way  a  good  deal.     A 
clever  man,  in  his  place,  would  have  managed 
better;  but    the    truth    was,    that  with    all   his 
adroitness  of  manner  and  tact  in  manao^ino-  Sir 
Lionel,  John  was  very  far  from  being  a  clever 
man ;     and   his    moral    cowardice    was    such, 
that  the  danger  which  would  have  stimulated 
most  men,  completely  unnerved  him.       Deep 
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were  his  vows  that  if  he  could  only  get  out  of 
this  scrape  he  would  be  a  model  of  steadiness  ; 
meantime,  how  to  get  out  of  it  he  did  not  see. 

Mr.  Seldon  left  the  Abbey  the  day  after  Sir 
Lionel  had  signed  his  will,  carrying  with  him  a 
very  pleasant  remembrance  of  Singleton.  While 
he  remained,  Sir  Lionel  had  taken  no  further 
notice  of  his  son's  misdemeanours,  and  the  poor 
fellow  was  beginning  to  hope  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  make  any  fuss  about  them.  But  he 
was  undeceived,  for  after  dinner,  on  the  day  of 
Mr.  Seldon's  departure,  Sir  Lionel  only  waited 
until  the  servants  were  gone,  and  then  addressed 
him  thus  : 

**  Singleton,  remain  here,  if  you  please,  I 
am  about  to  speak  to  you.  John,  you  need  not 
go  ;  you  will  excuse  me  for  entering  into  busi- 
ness details  before  you." 

"  Oh,  never  mind  John,  Sir  Lionel ;  he  knows 
all  about  it.  He  will  be  a  deeply  interested 
listener — shan't  you,  John  ?" 

"  May  I  inquire  how  and  why  he  is  supposed 
to  be  interested  ?"  said  Sir  Lionel. 

''  He's  such  an  affectionate  creature.  He 
won't  feel  at  all  bored,  I  know." 

John  remained  silent,  and  Sir  Lionel,  having 
cleared  his  throat,  began  what  his  son  irre- 
verently termed  ''  one  of  his  orations." 
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'*  I  wish  It  to  be  clearly  understood,  Single- 
ton, that  the  sum  which  I  am  now  disbursing 
for  the  payment  of  your  debts  will  be  deducted 
from  the  share  of  your  late  mother's  property 
which  you  will  receive  at  my  death." 

"  Sir  Lionel,"  said  Singleton  earnestly,  "  you 
need  make  no  explanations  to  me.  Whatever 
you  do,  I  cannot  complain  ;  you  have  been 
most  generous — I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
until  now  of  thanking  you,  but  now " 

"  But  now,  sir,  and  always,  remain  silent  on 
the  subject ;  that  is  all  I  ask  of  you.  Your 
o^ratltude,  even  if  sincere,  affords  me  no  orratifi- 
cation.  You  have  entered  upon  a  course  which, 
if  persevered  in,  will  inevitably  beggar  you  ; 
but  that  is  no  affair  of  mine.  I  merely  speak  to 
make  you  clearly  understand  the  terms  on  which 
I  pay  your  present  debts." 

Singleton  coloured,  and  said  in  a  low  voice  : 

"  You  need  not  say  my  present  debts.  Sir 
Lionel  ;  they  are  my  first,  and  I  think  they  will 
be  my  last." 

''  I  confess  I  do  not  see  much  reason  for 
hoping  that  they  are  your  last.  You  have 
begun  well  :  eight  thousand  pounds  in  perhaps 
eight  weeks.  You  are,  indeed,  a  very  hopeful 
young  man." 

''  Father,  do  not  press  me  beyond  bearing. 
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You  will  not  let  me  thank  you,  but  you  need 
not  insult  me." 

''  I  do  not  let  you  thank  me,  because  I  have 
not  done  this  for  your  sake,  but  for  my  own. 
The  money  would  have  been  yours  in  due 
time,  and  is  of  no  use  to  me.  I  pay  it  that  no 
one  may  imagine  that  I  caused  your  ruin  by 
harshness.     You  owe  me  no  gratitude." 

"  So  I  begin  to  perceive.  Very  good  :  hence- 
forth I  shall  feel  none.  Is  that  all  you  have  to 
say  to  me  ?  for  if  so  I  shall  go  out  upon  the 
terrace  ;  it  is  stiflingly  hot  here." 

"  I  have  a  question  to  put  to  you.  Sit  down, 
if  you  please.  Do  you  still  intend  to  go  to 
London  to  escort  your  sister  back  to  the 
Abbey  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  do  intend  It." 

*'  I  scarcely  think  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton 
will  renew  their  invitation  to  you  ;  you  were  to 
have  remained  with  them  for  a  few  days  I 
fancy." 

''  They  asked  me  to  go  to  them  ;  but,  unless 
you  tell  them,  they  are  not  likely  to  hear  of  this 
until  I  tell  them  myself." 

"In  that  case  their  ignorance  would  probably 
be  perpetual.  But  I  have  written  fully  to  Mr. 
Hamilton,  requesting  him  to  make  it  known  to 
Haidee.  I  preferred  this  course  to  writing  to  her." 

VOL.  II.  10 
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Singleton  rose  from  his  chair  in  great  agita- 
tion. 

"  You  have  done  it,  did  you  say  ?  you  have 
actually  written  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  let  them 
tell  Haidee  without  giving  me  time  to  say  a 
word  ?" 

"  I  have  acted  as  I  thought  fit ;  and  although 
your  opinion  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me, 
I  must  request  that  you  will  not  shout  it  forth 
in  that  manner.  I  have  now  said  all  that  is 
necessary,  and  no  longer  require  your  presence." 

"  I  think  you  had  no  right  to  do  this — I  think 
you  should  at  least  have  told  me  that  you  were 
going  to  do  it." 

'*  I  do  not  see  it  in  that  light.  Now,  I  desire 
that  I  may  hear  no  more  on  the  subject." 

A  hasty  reply  was  ready — nay,  was  nearly 
spoken  ;  but  instead  of  speaking  it  Singleton 
turned  to  the  open  window  and  sprang  through 
it,  leaving  Sir  Lionel  staring  after  him. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  barbarian  ?"  he 
said.  "  The  commonest  rules  of  civilised  life 
seem  unknown  to  him." 

**  It  is  very  sad,"  replied  John  ;  '*  but  I  presume 
he  was  afraid  of  losing  his  self-control,  such  as 
it  is.   His  temper  is  becoming  simply  appalling." 

"  Have  you  had  any  fresh  instance  of  it  ?" 

''  Oh  yes — we  had  high  words  only  the  other 
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day ;  and  I  could  not  quite  find  out  how  I  had 
offended.  Do  you  remember  suggesting  to  me 
that  perhaps  he  was — not  altogether  account- 
able for  his  words  and  actions  ?  Don't  you 
think  this  affair  about  the  money  very  strange  ? 
I  declare  I  begin  to  see  that  you  were  not  so 
mistaken  as  I  then  thought." 

"  I  have  long  deemed  him  insane,"  was  the 
calm  reply.  "  So  much  so  that  should  he  do 
anything  outrageous  or  disgraceful,  I  should  at 
once,  and  without  hesitation,  place  him  under 
restraint." 

Sir  Lionel  was  busy  while  he  spoke  in  in- 
specting some  grapes  which  did  not  seem  to 
him  all  that  they  ought  to  be,  so  that  he  did  not 
see  the  look  with  which  his  hopeful  young  cousin 
was  watching  him. 

"And  yet,"  began  John  cautiously,  as  It  were 
feeling  his  way,  "  and  yet  it  is  to  this  person,  of 
whose  sanity  you  express  yourself  doubtful,  that 
you  intend  leaving  an  enormous — responsibility." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?  I  fail  to  comprehend 
you,  John." 

"Well — if  I  were  speaking  to  any  one  but 
yourself,  I  should  hesitate  to  express  myself 
more  plainly.  But  I  know  that  yoic  will  not 
misunderstand  me,  nor  impute  interested  motives 
to  me." 

10--2 
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"  My  dear  John,  I  certainly  could  not  reason- 
ably impute  interested  motives  to  one  who  has 
refused  to  possess  himself  of  considerable  wealth, 
by  persevering  in  his  suit  to  my  daughter,  on 
grounds  which  prove  that  he  has  a  very  high 
sense  of  personal  honour.  I  am  aware  that  in 
speaking  your  mind  freely  you  are  actuated  by 
affection  for  me  alone." 

"  You  do  me  no  more  than  justice,  dear  Sir 
Lionel.  So  I  will  fearlessly  say,  that  it  seems 
to  me  that  you  are,  by  your  will,  placing  poor 
Singleton  in  a  very  responsible  position  :  al- 
though you  seem  to  have  but  little  hope  that  he 
will  fill  it  well" 

'*  I  entertain  no  hope  of  that.  But  you  for- 
get that  before  this  will  of  mine  becomes  of 
practical  importance,  I  shall  be  removed  [from 
this  scene  :  and  what  Singleton  may  then  do  is 
naturally  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me.  During 
my  life  I  am,  to  a  limited  degree,  accountable  for 
his  actions,  but  should  he,  as  is  not  impossible, 
continue  to  be  merely  eccentric  until  my  decease, 
I  leave  those  who  survive  me  to  look  to  their 
own  interests.  And  this  money  I  may  say  be- 
longs to  him.  The  only  other  disposition  of  it 
that  is  possible  is  to  give  it  all  to  Haidee,  and 
this  I  can  do  at  any  time,  if  I  see  cause  to  alter 
my  present  arrangement.     I  cannot  do  with  it 
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as  I  should  myself  wish,  as,  the  money  having 
belonged  to  my  wife,  it  must  of  course  go  to  her 
children." 

*'  I  suppose  it  is  a  considerable  sum,"  re- 
marked John,  privately  cursing  "  dear  Sir 
Lionel's"  obstinate  scruples. 

"  It  is.  I  do  not  knovv,  or  to  speak  more 
correctly,  I  do  not  at  this  moment  remember, 
the  exact  sum  to  which  it  now  amounts.  It  has 
long  been  in  the  hands  of  Seldon  and  the  rest, 
and  has  greatly  increased.  Lady  Trelawney 
was  the  heiress  of  a  Spanish  family  ;  the  money 
was  made,  I  believe,  in  Jamaica,  but  they  were 
settled  in  Virginia  when  I  met  with  them.  She 
was  the  only  child,  and  when  I  sold  the 
property  and  slaves,  at  the  same  time  with  my 
own,  it  realised  a  much  larger  sum  than  mine. 
It  sold,  slaves  and  all,  for  about  seventy  thou- 
sand pounds  of  our  money." 

"  A  very  fine  property,  I  suppose  ?" 

**  It  was.  The  money  has  increased,  of 
course ;  for  since  her  death,  I  have  never  drawn 
upon  it.  This  ten  thousand  pounds  for  Single- 
ton will  be  the  first  call  upon  it." 

'*  Do  you  mean  that  you  have  *-  never  spent 
any  pf  that  enormous  fortune  ?"  cried  John,  in 
unaffected  surprise. 

**  Never.     I   have  had  enouo^h  without  it ;" 
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and  his  voice  suddenly  deepened  as  he  added, 
*'  Had  I  been  starving,  I  should  have  done  just 
the  same." 

He  was  silent  for  a  time,  and  so  was  John, 
who  felt  half  frantic  at  the  idea  of  so  much 
wealth  being,  as  it  were,  so  near  him,  and  yet 
never  to  be  his.  "But  I'll  have  it  yet,"  he 
muttered. 

The  sound  of  a  rifle  made  them  both  start. 

'*  Who  is  firing  so  near  the  house  at  this  late 
hour  ?"  said  Sir  Lionel,  recovering  himself. 

"  Oh,  it  is  Singleton  I  suppose.  You  know 
he  does  nothing  in  moderation,  and  the  last 
craze  is  a  new  rifle." 

"  Is  he  a  good  shot  ?" 

"  Mr.  Seldon  said  he  was:  they  spent  a  whole 
afternoon  shooting — I  don't  know  where  exactly. 
Mr.  Seldon  seemed  quite  taken  with  him." 

"  Yes  ! — it  is  astonishing,  indeed  unaccount- 
able, how  fascinated  strangers  generally  are  by 
him.  It  was  the  same  with  Mr.  Hamilton  ;  but 
I  trust  I  have  undeceived  him.  To  me  there 
is  a  lawlessness  of  manner  which  would  repel 
me.  By  the  way,  John,  have  you  written  about 
the  servant  whom  you  thought  I  might  like  to 
put  in  James's  place?  for  that  fellow  grows  very 
troublesome.  Every  time  we  meet  he  re-opens 
the  question,  and  I  am  quite  determined  to  get 
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rid  of  him.  I  think  of  giving  him  a  small 
annuity  on  condition  of  his  returning  to 
America.  Otherwise  he  will  be  coming  here 
continually." 

"  A  very  good  idea.  I  have  written,  of 
course.  I  lost  no  time.  I  think  you  would 
like  this  young  fellow,  he  has  a  very  good 
manner.  He  has  been  in  service — he's  the  son 
of  a  man  I  knew  when  I  was  at  Eton,  and  who 
then  kept  a  small  Inn  In  Staines." 

John  did  not  mention  that  this  well-mannered 
young  man  had  undergone  a  short  sentence  of 
penal  servitude  for  robbing  his  former  master, 
and  had  of  late  been  living  by  doing  odd  jobs 
for  young  gentlemen  of  the  John  Trelawney 
type. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Mrs.  Seymour  and  Haidee  had  been  engaged 
all  the  morning — a  bright  and  oppressively  hot 
morning  it  had  been — in  the  delightful  occupa- 
tion of  choosing  the  wedding  finery.  They 
were  now  refreshing  themselves  with  a  cup  of 
tea,  in  a  pretty  little  sitting-room,  where  windows 
filled  with  fresh  flowers  tried  to  make  one  for- 
get the  glaring  street  outside.  The  season  was 
long  over,  and  London  was  empty,  except  for 
the  couple  of  milHons  who  never  leave  it.  But 
empty  as  it  was,  Haidee  found  it  delightful,  and 
so  did  Reginald  Hamilton,  though  his  aunt  pro- 
nounced him  a  plague  and  said  he  was  always 
in  the  way,  taking  up  Haidee's  attention  when 
her  whole  mind  ought  to  be  given  to  her  trous- 
seau. 

**  That's  Regie's  knock,"  exclaimed  Haidee, 
setting  down  her  cup.  '*  What  can  have  brought 
him  here  now  ?  We  are  to  dine  there,  are  we 
not  ?" 
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*'  Oh  yes  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Regie 
is  never  without  a  good  reason  for  coming  here 
to  tea ;  the  servants  expect  him  you  may  per- 
ceive, and  leave  a  cup  for  him.  Well,  Reginald, 
here  you  are.  Come  for  a  cup  of  tea,  I  sup- 
pose ?" 

"Regie!  what's  the  matter?" exclaimed  Haidee, 
the  moment  her  eyes  met  his.  Now,  as  Reginald 
was  under  strict  orders  to  look  just  as  usual, 
and  fondly  believed  he  was  obeying  them,  he 
naturally  felt  disgusted. 

"  Do  I  look  ominous  ?"  he  said,  smiling. 

"  You  do.  And  you  need  not  smile  at  me  : 
there  is  something  wrong.  Are  they  all  well  at 
home  r 

"  My  home  ?  yes,  and  very  impatient  to  see 
you,  and  hear " 

"  Then  it  is  something  about  Singleton  !  Is  he 

ill  r 

''  Not  that  I  know  of." 

"  My  dear  Haidee,"  said  Mrs.  Seymour, 
'*  what  has  put  you  in  such  a  wonderful  taking  ? 
there  is  nothing  unusual  about  this  tall  boy  that 
I  can  see.  He  does  not  look  uglier  than  is  his 
wont." 

"  There  is  something  wrong  !  and  it  is  about 
Singleton,"  Haidee  persisted.  **  Regie,  please 
tell  me  at  once." 
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''My  father  has  had  a  letter  from  yours  about 
Singleton.  And  he  sent  me  to  bring  you  to 
him,  that  he  might  talk  to  you  about  it.  Will 
you  come  now  ?" 

''  Is  Singie  ill  ?'* 

"  No,  it  is  nothing  of  that  kind.** 

"  I  will  go  at  once,"  Haidee  said  quietly. 
"  You  will  come  later,  Mrs.  Seymour,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"  Yes  ;  but  I  shall  not  let  you  walk,  Haidee. 
Go  and  get  ready — I  will  send  for  a  cab,  for  the 
horses  could  not  go  out  again  so  soon." 

Haidee  went  to  put  on  her  bonnet,  and  Mrs. 
Seymour  said  : 

"  I  hope  my  favourite  has  not  got  into  a 
scrape — has  he  ?" 

*'  I  fear  he  has." 

''  In  what  line  ?" 

"  About  money.  It  is  a  curious  affair.  He 
has  not  written  about  it  to  Haidee,  I  suppose  ^ 

"  No,  he  has  not.  Now,  Reginald,  I'm  an  old 
woman,  and  have  experience ;  you're  a  young 
man,  and  have  none.  Take  care  what  you 
do  and  say.  Haidee  loves  her  brother  de- 
votedly. And  be  lenient — you  young  people 
are  so  terribly  severe  when  you  are  good. 
Don't  be  ^oo  good,  my  dear  boy." 

'*I  am  ready  now,  Regie,"  Haidee  said,  coming 
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in  ;  and  they  set  off,  Reginald  thinking  httle 
of  his  aunt's  wise  warnings.  The  cab  made 
such  a  noise  that  no  conversation  was  possible, 
and  Haldee  asked  no  questions  ;  but  when  they 
arrived  at  their  destination,  Mr.  Hamilton  was 
quite  distressed  to  see  how  frightened  she 
looked. 

''  My  dear  girl,  there  is  nothing  to  make  you 
turn  as  white  as  a  sheet !  You  clumsy  fellow, 
Regie !  why  did  you  say  a  word  until  we  had 
her  quietly  here  ?" 

"  I  have  told  her  nothing,  sir ;  but  when  a 
young  lady  needs  only  a  look  In  your  face  to 
know  what  you  are  thinkmg  of.  It  Is  not  easy  to 
keep  her  quite  in  the  dark." 

*'  Mr.  Hamilton,  now  that  I  am  here,  please 
tell  me  quickly  what  Is  the  matter." 

"  My  dear,  I've  had  a  letter  from  your  father, 
which  contains  a  good  deal  about  Singleton 
which  surprised  me  very  much,  and  Regie  still 
more.  But  it  is  nothing  to  look  so  very  terrified 
about,  after  all.  It  seems  he  has  told  his  father 
that  he  Is  deeply  In  debt." 

''  In  debt !  Singleton  !  Oh,  I  think  Sir  Lionel 
must  have  misunderstood  him.  Singleton  would 
have  told  me." 

"  I  should  have  thought  so,  he  seems  so 
frank." 
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"  And  how  could  he  get  Into  debt  without 
any  one  knowing  It  ?'' 

"Oh,  very  easily,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Hamilton, 
with  a  sigh.  *'  Here's  your  father's  letter — read 
it,  and  tell  me  what  you  think." 

"Trelawney  Abbey. 
"  My  dear  Hamilton, 

'*  I  shall  esteem  it  a  great  favour  if  you 
will  impart  to  my  daughter  the  intelligence 
which  I  am  about  to  convey  to  you.  I  fear  she 
will  be  deeply  grieved,  and  I  should  wish  it  to 
be  broken  to  her.  Her  brother,  I  am  grieved, 
but  not  surprised  to  say,  has  informed  me  that 
during  his  short  residence  in  London,  he  in- 
curred gambling  debts  to  the  amount  of  eight 
thousand  two  hundred  (or  three,  I  am  not  sure 
of  the  exact  sum)  pounds.  He  borrowed  this 
money  from  a  Jewish  firm,  in  order  to  put  off  for 
a  time  the  disclosure  of  his  reckless  folly.  His 
reason  for  postponing  the  disclosure  which  he 
afterwards  volunteered,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand. His  proceedings,  and  his  manner  when 
speaking  on  the  subject,  are  so  wild  and 
unaccountable,  that  if  you  were  still  here  I  think 
you  would  acknowledge  that  the  opinion  of  him 
which  I  expressed  casually  to  you  during  your 
visit  to  the  Abbey,  was  better  founded  than  at 
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that  time  you  imagined  it  to  be.  I  feel  con- 
vinced that  it  furnishes  the  only  possible  solution 
of  the  difficulty. 

''  I  remain  yours  faithfully, 

"  Lionel  Trelawney." 

*'What  does  he  mean  by  this,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton?" 

"  Can  you  not  guess  ?"  he  said,  looking  at  her 
earnestly. 

''  No  ;  I  see  that  he  suspects  Singleton  of 
something,  but  I  don't  know  what  it  is.  He 
never  cared  for  my  dear  Single,  you  know." 

"  I  don't  suppose  he  really  thinks  this — he 
says  it  only  because  he  is  provoked  with  him, 
most  likely.  But  he  told  me  one  day  at  the 
Abbey  that  he  sometimes  fancied  Singleton 
was — insane." 

"Insane?  oh,  he  can't  mean  that;  but  he 
never  did  and  never  will  understand  Singleton. 
But  I  am  very,  very  much  vexed  at  this — and 
so  surprised  that  Single  has  not  written  to  me 
about  it.  Why  did  he  keep  it  secret  ?  did  he 
tell  you,  Regie  ?" 

"  No,  not  a  word  of  it." 

"  I  don't  understand  it  at  all ;  but  please, 
both  of  you,  don't  tell  any  one  until  I  hear  from 
Singleton  himself,  for  I'm  quite  sure  it  is  not  so 
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bad  as  papa  thinks.  Have  you  told  any 
one  r 

'*  Not  even  my  wife  as  it  happens,  for  she  was 
out  before  the  letter  came." 

''  Nor  Hester  ?" 

"  No ;  she  is  with  her  mother,  gone  to  visit 
Arabel." 

"  Then  promise  me  not  to  tell  them  until  we 
know  more.  I  am  so  certain  that  Singleton 
can  explain  it." 

*'  I  hope  so,"  said  Mr.  Hamilton  gravely. 
*'  But,  my  dear  girl,  if  he  has  really  been 
gambling  and  lost  such  a  sum  as  this,  don't  let 
your  affection  for  him  lead  you  into  making 
light  of  it.  It  is  a  fearful  propensity :  a  ruinous 
course.  I  had  rather  see  a  son  of  mine  in  his 
coffin  than  know  him  a  gambler." 

**  But  he  is  no^  a  gambler  !  I  am  certain  he 
can  explain  it  all.  You  won't  tell  mamma  or 
Hester  until  I  have  heard  the  truth  from 
him." 

"  ril  say  nothing  about  it,  my  dear,  until  you 
hear  from  him.  Indeed  they  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it,  you  know,"  remarked  Hester's  father 
composedly. 

Reginald  and  Haidee  glanced  at  each  other, 
but  said  nothing. 

There  was  no  letter  from  the  culprit  the  next 
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morning  :    and  being  too  anxious  to  be  patient, 
Haidee  wrote  to  him. 

"  My  dearest  Sing, 

"  A  letter  from  papa  to  Mr.  Hamilton 
has  puzzled  and  indeed  frightened  me  a  little. 
Not  that  I  really  believe  that  you  have  been 
gambling,  for  indeed  I  don't !  for  you  always 
speak  so  openly  of  all  that  you  are  doing  that  I 
am  sure  I  should  have  heard  of  it  from  your= 
self." 

But  just  as  she  was  writing  these  words,  the 
remembrance  of  the  weeks  in  London  during 
which  she  had  scarcely  seen  him — of  his  dis- 
appearance, and  his  strange  manner  when  they 
met  again,  flashed  across  her.  She  had  almost 
forgotten  how  alarmed  she  had  been  about  him, 
he  had  been  so  completely  himself  again  before 
she  left  home.  Her  thoughts  influenced  her 
next  sentence. 

"  At  the  same  time,  my  own  dear  brother,  if 
you  have  done  anything  foolish,  you  don't  need 
to  be  told  that  your  old  Haidee  won't  love  you 
a  bit  the  less,  though  she  may  be  sorry.  Write 
and  tell  me  all  about  it.  Sir  Lionel  wrote  to 
Mr.  Hamilton,  and  he  told  Regie,  but  no  one 
else  knows  it  yet,  for  I  do  so  hope  you  can  deny 
it  all.     But  if  not,  I  know  your  first  folly  will  be 
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your  last :  only  write,  and  don't  make  me 
believe  that  our  old  confidence  is  lost  and  gone. 
I  don't,  for  my  part,  feel  as  if  any  bond  can  be 
stronger  than  that  which  binds  you  and  me. 

"  Your  own  old 

"  Haidee." 

Now  it  so  happened  that  on  the  day  after 
that  on  which  he  heard  that  his  father  had 
written  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  Singleton  had  a 
very  bad  headache,  probably  caused  by  the 
agitation  of  the  evening  before.  He  had  in- 
tended to  write  to  Haidee,  but  the  pain  put  it 
out  of  his  head  :  a  very  thoughtless  head  at  the 
best  of  times,  and  more  thoughtless  than  ever 
when  it  ached.  He  woke  very  early  the  next 
day,  to  find  his  headache  quite  gone,  and  the 
day  perfectly  lovely  !  and  that  kind  of  pleasur- 
able excitement  which  takes  possession  of  one 
when  pain  has  passed  away  came  upon  him. 

"  What  a  morning  !"  he  cried  as  he  dressed 
himself.  "  What  a  day  this  would  be  at  sea ! 
I'm  sick  of  this  place  without  Haidee — and 
Hester.  I  declare  I'll  just  walk  into  Ply- 
mouth, hire  a  boat  and  have  a  little  sail  ;  'twill 
blow  away  the  last  remains  of  that  beastly  head- 
ache. I  ought  to  write  to  Haidee  first — no, 
hang  it !  I  shall  write  twice  as  comfortable  a 
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letter  when  I've  had  my  day  in  the  open  air. 
She  won't  doubt  me,  bless  her  old  heart." 

And  not  even  leaving  a  message  for  his 
father,  the  young  scatterbrain  walked  down- 
stairs and  left  the  house. 

Three  days  later,  Haidee,  who  had  received 
no  answer  to  her  letter,  was  thinking  of  writing 
again,  when  she  received  a  note  from  her  father 
inquiring  if  Singleton  were  wdth  her,  or  had 
communicated  with  her,  ''  as  he  had  secretly  left 
the  Abbey  three  days  since,  and  had  not  yet 
been  heard  of."  Now  really  alarmed,  Haidee 
sent  a  message  begging  Reginald  to  come  to 
her  at  once. 

"  Oh,  Regie  dear,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  read  this 
letter  from  papa." 

Reginald  read  it,  and  looked  very  grave. 

**  Had  you  written  to  him  ?" 

**  To  Singleton?  yes,  begging  him  to. explain  : 
he  must  have  got  it  the  morning  he  went 
away." 

**  Haidee,  there  is  something  in  this  that  w^e 
don't  understand.  I  really  think,  if  you  don't 
fancy  your  father  will  be  annoyed,  that  I  had 
better  go  to  the  Abbey  and  find  out  what  has 
become  of  Singleton.  Very  likely  he  has  only 
roamed  off  on  a  walking  tour  as  he  did  before, 
but   he   really  ought    not   to    do    such    foolish 
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things,  leaving  every  one  wondering  what  has 
become  of  him.  It  is  just  this  kind  of  thing 
that  sets  Sir  Lionel  thinking  he  is  odd." 

"Oh,  Regie,  it  would  be  so  kind  of  you  to  go  ! 
the  greatest  relief  to  my  mind.  When  you  find 
him,  make  him  tell  you  everything,  you  have 
such  influence  with  him — but  mind  you  are 
gentle  with  him,  Regie.  You'll  laugh  at  me  for 
what  I'm  going  to  say,  I  know,  but  I  am  begin- 
ning to  think  that  John  is  at  the  bottom  of  all 
this  trouble.'' 

Reginald  justified  her  suspicion  by  laughing 
at  once. 

"  John  !"  said  he,  "  what  could  he  have  to  do 
with  it  ?  you  certainly  have  a  very  vivid  imagi- 
nation, Haidee." 

"  You  may  laugh,  but  John  has  always  been 
the  bane  of  our  lives.  It  is  his  interest  to  keep 
up  papa's  bad  opinion  of  Singleton,  remember. 
When  shall  you  go,  Reginald  ?" 

''  To-morrow  morning,  I  think.  I  do  long  to 
see  Singleton  and  hear  his  version  of  the  story, 
for  I  think  with  you,  that  he  must  be  able  to  ac- 
count for  his  behaviour." 

In  the  morning,  however,  he  got  a  note  from 
Haidee  to  desire  him  not  to  go,  as  she  had 
heard  from  Singleton,  from  Jersey !  Later  in 
the  day,  she  made  him  read  the  letter. 
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*'  On  Board  the  Yacht  Nour7iiaJial !  !  ! 
*'  Dear  Haidee, 

"  Having  had  a  bad  headache  the  other 
day,  I  decided  that  a  dose  of  sea  breeze  would 
set  me  up  again,  so  I  walked  into  Plymouth, 
meaning  to  hire  a  boat  and  have  a  sail ;  how- 
ever, I  met  Ned  Fairlegh — Hamilton  knows 
him ;  he  was  a  lieutenant  on  board  the  old 
Sultana,  and  has  since  come  into  a  fortune  and 
turned  into  a  tremendous  swell.  Nothinof  would 
serve  him,  but  that  I  should  go  with  him  to  try 
his  new  yacht,  the  Nourmahal,  and  give  my 
valuable  opinion  as  to  her  performance.  I  was 
very  willing,  only  stipulating  that  we  should  get 
back  in  time  for  me  to  get  home  to  dinner,  as  I 
had  forgotten  to  leave  a  message  for  the  Grand 
Turk.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  sail  out  of  harbour, 
golumphing  along  with  a  fair  breeze,  and  quite 
another  to  get  back  in  the  teeth  of  the  said 
breeze,  grown  stiffish,  and  you  won't  find  it 
easier  if  you  are  shorthanded,  which  we  were  ; 
having  had  no  intention  of  remaining  out  any 
time.  However,  here  we  are  safe  and  sound, 
and  as  we  are  here,  we  are  seeing  the  place  at 
our  leisure.  I  have  written  to  no  one  but  you, 
for  I  really  have  not  time.  Fairlegh  is  stouter 
than  I  could  wish  him,  not  that  he  is  in  my  way, 
but  his  shirts,  etc.,  are  inconveniently  large  for 
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me.  I  shall  be  back  in  a  few  days  ;  do  you 
write  a  line  to  tell  my  father  where  I  am,  or  he 
will  be  so  unhappy,  thinking  I  am  lost.  So  will 
John.  My  father  told  me  the  day  before  I 
came  away  that  he  had  written  to  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, asking-  him  to  tell  you  a  long  story  about 
me.  Don't  you  be  uneasy  about  it,  Haidee  ; 
believe  me  that  there  is  no  harm  done.  When 
you  are  Mrs.  Hamilton  I  shall  tell  you  the 
whole  story,  and  not  till  then,  so  I  ask  you  to 
trust  me  for  a  time.  We  have  caught  an  Eng- 
lish sailor  who  will  help  us  to  manage  Miss 
Nourmahal,  no  light  task,  for  she's  a  frisky 
damsel !  but  a  good  boat  and  very  fast.  For 
all  that,  I  don't  advise  nervous  people  to  accept 
invitations  to  sail  with  Mr.  Edward  Fairlegh, 
except  in  very  good  weather.  Mind  what  I 
have  said ;  trust  me  now,  and  some  fine  day  I 
will  tell  you  all.  But  I  know  you  will — and 
Regie  too, 

*'  Your  affectionate  brother, 

"  S.  Trelawney." 

Reginald  made  no  remark  when  he  laid 
down  the  letter,  until  Haidee  said  : 

*'  What  do  you  think,  Regie  ?" 

*'  Really,  I  don't  know  what  to  think.  How 
do  you  know  that  he  was  in  Jersey  ?  there's  no 
date  or  address  here." 
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"  The  post-mark.  But  Regie,  do  you  think 
— what  do  you  feel  now  about  papa's  story  ?" 

*'  Singleton  does  not  deny  it.  He  knew 
that  Sir  Lionel  had  written,  and  yet  he  does 
not  deny  it,  you  see.  He  had  not  got  your 
letter,  though  :  perhaps  he  will  think  more  of  the 
affair  when  he  sees  what  other  people  think  of  it." 

"  You  look  very  grave.  Regie." 

''  I  dare  say  I  do.  To  be  candid,  I  don't 
like  to  see  him  thinking  so  lightly  of  it  as  he 
seems  to  do.  Your  father  is  rich,  and  the 
money  is  therefore  not  of  so  much  consequence, 
but  that  does  not  alter  the  question,  in  my 
eyes.  He  must  have  been  reckless  and  ex- 
travagant in  a  most  unusual  degree  to  lose 
such  a  sum  of  money  in  so  short  a  time.  I 
should  be  more  at  ease  about  him  if  he  even 
seemed  vexed  that  my  father  should  know  it  ; 
I  really  thought  that  he  would  care  for  that." 

"  And  you  may  be  very  sure  that  he  does  ! 
but  you  see,  he  has  always  hated  making  set 
speeches,  and  he  writes  in  a  hurry,  and  care- 
lessly. But  what  can  he  mean  by  saying  that 
he  will  explain  when  I  am — married,  and  not 
before  ?" 

"  I  am  afraid  he  only  means  that  he  is  not 
going  to  explain  now.  In  fact,  it  is  hard  to  see 
what  explanation  he  could  give — but  I  wish  he 
seemed  to  care  a  little." 
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"Ah,  Regie,  he  does  care.  Don't  be  hard 
upon  poor  Single." 

As  Haidee  had  now  heard  from  her  brother, 
Mr.  Hamilton  considered  himself  at  liberty  to 
talk  the  matter  over  with  his  wife,  which  he  at 
once  did  ;  not  that  he  believed  that  the  matter 
concerned  her  much,  but  he  was  so  much  in  the 
habit  of  sharing  every  thought  with  her,  that  it 
seemed  unnatural  to  him  to  have  a  secret  from 
her.  Mrs.  Hamilton  was  more  startled  and 
grieved  than  he  had  at  all  expected.  She 
thought  it  right  that  Hester  should  know,  and 
mentioned  it  to  her  in  a  casual  way.  To  her 
surprise,  Hester  seemed  neither  surprised  nor 
vexed.  She  hstened  quietly,  and  made  no 
comment,  only  saying  in  her  gentle  way  : 

"  Don't  judge  him  till  you  hear  his  side  of 
the  story,  mamma ;  every  story  has  two  sides, 
you  know." 

It  was  not  until  afterwards,  when  thinking 
the  matter  over,  that  Mrs.  Hamilton  began  to 
fancy  that  this  was  not  the  first  Hester  had 
heard  of  the  story  of  Singleton's  debts.  She 
was  startled  for  a  moment,  but  such  was  her 
opinion  of  her  daughter  s  good  sense  and  high 
principle,  that  she  felt  sure  that  there  was 
indeed  another  side  to  the  story,  though  what 
it  could  be  she  could  not  imagine. 
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CHAPTER  XII, 

Sir  Lionel  and  John  Trelawney  were  at 
breakfast  on  the  fifth  day  after  Singleton's  un- 
expected disappearance.  Any  uneasiness  for 
his  safety,  however,  had  been  removed  by  a 
letter  from  Haidee,  stating  that  she  had  heard 
from  him  ;  therefore,  there  was  no  cause  for 
any  unusual  eagerness  about  letters  that 
morning,  when  the  post-bag  was  brought  to 
Sir  Lionel,  according  to  custom.  Yet,  for  some 
reason  best  known  to  himself,  John  was  very 
anxious  about  his  letters — or  rather,  about  one 
among  them,  a  dirty  blue-covered  epistle,  with 
the  address  all  up  in  one  corner,  and  the  stamp 
stuck  down  at  random  in  the  middle.  At  the 
sight  whereof,  John  muttered  something  that 
was  not  a  blessing  under  his  golden  moustache ; 
then  he  glanced  nervously  at  Sir  Lionel,  and 
saw  that  he  was  opening  a  registered  letter,  or 
rather  small  parcel,  which  had  been  among  his 
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letters.     He   looked   up,    however,   and    their 
eyes  met. 

*'  Is  there  anything  annoying  in  your  letters, 
John  ?" 

John  was  startled  ;  he  must  have  been  look- 
ing annoyed  indeed,  when  Sir  Lionel  per- 
ceived it.  Following  the  natural  impulse — 
natural  to  his  crafty,  secretive  disposition — he 
said  : 

**  Annoying !  oh  no — nothing  annoying  about 
them.  One  of  them  is  from  Phillips — that 
young  fellow  I  spoke  of,  you  know.  He  will  be 
here  to-day." 

Five  minutes  afterwards,  he  was  cursing  his 
stupidity  for  not  having  said  in  an  off-hand 
manner  that  he  was  annoyed,  having  had  an  un- 
expected claim  made  upon  him  for  five  hundred 
pounds — he  could  so  easily  have  trumped  up  a 
story  that  would  have  satisfied  Sir  Lionel.  But 
John  really  had  hardly  nerve  enough  to  play  his 
part  well,  although  he  sometimes  displayed  won- 
derful craft  and  skill.  However,  the  chance 
was  gone  now. 

**  To-day,  do  you  say  ?  I  am  glad  of  that. 
James  shall  go  at  once.  I  am  perfectly  weary 
of  his  importunity." 

As  he  spoke  he  withdrew  from  the  carefully- 
wrapped  up  packet,  a  roll  of  bank-notes. 
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"What  have  you  there,  Sir  Lionel  ?  that's 
a  curious  way  of  sending  money,  is  it  not  ?" 

"  Unusual,  perhaps,  but  Seldon  writes  me 
word  that  he  could  not  spare  a  trustworthy 
person  just  now,  and  I  had  desired  to  have  this 
money  in  notes.  He  sent  me  a  list  of  the 
numbers  in  a  separate  letter,  so  that  practically 
there  was  no  risk." 

"What  money  is  It  ?"  inquired  John,  grasp- 
ing his  letter  and  looking  hungrily  at  the  crisp, 
new  notes.  That  letter  contained  threats  of 
exposure,  which  were  making  him  half  frantic — 
and  there  sat  Sir  Lionel  folding  and  refolding 
those  notes,  the  possession  of  which  v/ould  save 
him.  "  I  thought  you  never  kept  money  in  the 
house,"  he  went  on,  scarcely  knowing  what  he 
said. 

"  Never — except  a  very  small  sum.  I  leave 
all  payments  to  Dimmock." 

(Dimmock  was  his  steward,  and  it  was 
literally  true,  that  all  payments,  and  Sir  Lionel 
might  have  said,  all  business  of  every  kind,  was 
left  to  him.) 

"  It  is  the  balance  of  the  money — ten  thou- 
sand pounds — which  I  have  taken  up  to  pay 
Singleton's  debts.  Seldon  has  paid  the  Jews, 
and  remits  the  balance,  about  five  hundred 
pounds,  to  me.     I  mean  to  give  it  to  Singleton, 
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that  he  may  settle  any  small  debts  that  may  not 
have  been  included  in  the  payment  made  by 
Seldon.  It  is,  in  fact,  his  own,  I  may  say ;  and, 
moreover,  I  desire  to  impress  him  with  an  idea 
that  I  will  not  aeain  arrange  his  difficulties, 
and  therefore  it  seems  well  that  he  should 
have " 

While  he  was  speaking  the  door  opened,  and 
in  walked  Singleton,  hat  in  hand,  followed  by 
Pierce. 

"  Good-morning,  Sir  Lionel ;  good-morning, 
John.  I'm  afraid  I'm  late  for  breakfast.  I  beg 
your  pardon,  but  that  horse  regularly  crawled. 
I  think  I  could  have  walked  it  quicker.  Pierce, 
get  me  some  hot  coffee,  will  you  ?  and  I'll  have 
some  cold  meat." 

His  eyes  here  fell  upon  the  notes,  and  he 
gravely  remarked,  as  he  seated  himself  at  the 
table  : 

'' '  The  king  was  in  his  counting-house, 
a-counting  out  his  money;  the  queen  was  in 
the  parlour,  eating  bread-and-honey.'  Beauti- 
fully appropriate  !" 

"  There  is  no  honey,  is  there  ?"  said  Sir 
Lionel,  looking  at  him  curiously,  and  then  glanc- 
ing at  John. 

"  No,  sir.  I  was  merely  quoting  an  ancient 
ditty  familiar  to  my  childhood." 
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*'  Singleton,  are  you  aware  that  you  have 
been  five  days  absent  from  home  ?  and  that 
you  left  it  without  having  notified  your  inten- 
tion to  me  ?" 

"  I  know  it  seemed  rude ;  but  I  really  had  no 
intention  of  being  absent  so  long.  I  intended 
coming  home  in  time  for  dinner ;  but  a  young 
lady  of  Eastern  extraction,  judging  by  her  name 
at  least,  laid  violent  hands  on  me  and  carried 
me  off  to  the  Channel  Islands  :  from  thence  we 
returned  this  morning.  Didn't  Haidee  tell  you 
about  it  r 

''  A  young  lady.  Singleton  !  Did  you  say  a 
young  lady  ?     Explain  yourself,  I  request." 

"  I  went  on  board  Ned  Fairlegh's  yacht,  and 
we  ran  out  to  sea,  thinking  nothing  could  be 
easier  than  to  run  in  again  in  a  couple  of  hours  ; 
but  it  began  to  blow,  and  we  had  only  a  man  and  a 
boy  on  board,  and  we  couldn't  get  back  ;  so  we 
ran  for  the  Channel  Islands,  got  a  hand  or  two 
at  St.  Helier's,  and  came  back  this  morning." 

"  And  the  young  lady  !  do  you  mean  me  to 
understand  that  she  \vas  on  board — that  she 
was  one  of  the  party  all  the  time  ?" 

"  What  young  lady  ?  Oh  ! — that  was  a 
poetical  way  of  mentioning  the  saucy  schooner 
— the  Noitrmahal,  We  had  no  young  lady  on 
board." 
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"  Ah  !  It  certainly  seemed  to  me  as  if  you 
had  said  there  was  a  young  lady/'  gathering  up 
his  letters  and  notes,  in  preparation  for  leaving 
the  room. 

"  You're  leaving  something,  sir.  By  Jove, 
it's  a  hundred-pound  note  !  You  shouldn't  put 
such  temptation  in  our  way,  Sir  Lionel !  You'll 
have  John  or  me  prigging  your  tin  if  you  don't 
mind.  However,  we'd  neither  of  us  like  the 
other  to  see  it — so  here  it  is,  safe  for  this  time." 

Sir  Lionel  stalked  away,  very  much  disgusted 
by  his  son's  levity  of  manner. 

Poor  Singleton  !  when  he  first  heard  that 
Mr.  Hamilton  had  been  written  to,  he  had  been 
depressed  enough  to  have  satisfied  any  one ; 
but  the  change  of  air  and  scene,  the  absence  of 
all  annoyance,  had  restored  the  cheerful  tone  of 
mind  which  was  natural  to  him.  He  wondered 
now  why  he  had  tormented  himself  so  much 
about  it.  Haidee  would  trust  him,  so  would 
Reginald.  Would  anything  make  him  believe 
evil  of  them  ? — no.  Then  they  would  believe 
none  of  him.  Hester  knew  the  truth,  and 
would  manage  her  father  and  mother.  They 
might  think  he  had  been  foolish,  but  they  could 
hardly  blame  him  seriously  when  they  came  to 
know  all.  So  he  felt  quite  cheery,  and  ready 
to  mystify  Sir  Lionel,  as  he  dearly  loved  to  do. 
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John  sat  watching  him  as  he  eat  his  breakfast, 
and  chuckled  over  the  remembrance  of  his 
father  looking  for  the  honey,  and  his  horror  at 
the  mention  of  the  young  lady  of  Eastern  ex- 
traction. But  John's  gaze  made  him  uncom- 
fortable ;  he  fidgeted  about  for  a  while,  and 
then  burst  out : 

"  John  !  for  pity's  sake  don't  sit  there  looking 
so  fishy — staring  like  a  ghost !  Why  don't  you 
finish  your  breakfast  instead  of  spoiling  mine  ?" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  did  not  know  that  I 
was  looking  at  you.  The  truth  is,  Singleton,  I 
am  in  very  great  distress.  I  have  a  letter  here, 
and  if  I  cannot  pay  this  wretched  money  within 
a  day  or  so  I  shall  be  ruined." 

*'  Not  you,  my  cousin.  A  clever  youth  like 
you  has  many  a  pretty  dodge  in  his  head  ;  many 
a  turn  and  twist  to  take  before  he  is  ruined." 

"  Upon  my  honour,  Singleton,  I  am  at  my 
wits'  end  for  this  five  hundred  pounds.  If  it  is 
not  forthcoming,  this  rascal  declares  he  will  pub- 
lish:— something — not  that  it's  true,  but " 

'*  But  it  might  get  believed,  eh  ?  There  now, 
John  !  don't  blab  out  what  in  five  minutes  you 
will  wish  you  had  kept  to  yourself.  If  I  had 
fivQ  hundred  pounds,  and  five  more  to  add  to  it ; 
and  if  I  believed  that  there  was  a  tale  to  be  told 
of  you,  which  this  money  would  help  you   to 
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smother,  I  really  would  not  pay  It.  It  makes 
me  quite  ill  to  see  you  winding  yourself  round 
my  poor  governor,  making  him  believe  that 
youVe  very  fond  of  him,  flattering  him  and 
fostering  the  worst  side  of  him  to  gain  your  own 
objects.  There  now,  you  have  got  him  to  turn 
poor  old  James  away  !  why  you  want  to  get  rid 
of  the  old  fellow  I  don't  know  ;  but  I  do  know 
that  it  is  your  doing.  And  you  expect  me  to 
see  all  this,  and  then  help  you  to  keep  up  the 
humbug.  Besides,  as  you  very  well  know,  I 
haven't  got  five  hundred  pounds  1  You  don't 
expect  me  to  go  to  the  Jews  again,  do  you  ?" 

And  having  now  finished  his  meal.  Singleton 
rose  to  leave  the  room.  Will  it  be  credited  that 
John  was  mean  enough  to  persevere  even  yet  ? 
Yes,  it  will  be  credited  by  those  who  know  to 
what  depth  a  man  can  descend  when  once,  in 
money  matters,  he  has  lost  his  self-respect. 

''  Singleton,  you  will  have  the  money  soon  ; 
and  I  will  pay  it  back  by  degrees.  Sir  Lionel 
means  to  give  you  that  money — the  balance  of 
the  ten  thousand  pounds." 

''  Not  he  !  He  never  gave  me  a  present  in 
my  life.  And  if  he  did,  I  want  it  badly.  I 
want  to  give  a  really  handsome  present  to 
Haidee  when  she's  married ;  but  I  declare, 
John,  you  do  amaze  me.     Can  you  not  see  that 
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I  am  perfectly  determined  to  have  no  more  to 
say  to  you  and  your  debts  ?  My  deliberate 
opinion,  looking  back  upon  our  precious  bargain, 
is  that  I  was  a  very  great  idiot  to  make  it.  If 
I  had  known  Sir  Lionel  then  as  well  as  I  do 
now,  I  never  would  have  done  it.  He  means 
to  do  what  is  fair  and  just,  and  he  would  not 
have  insisted  on  making  Haidee  miserable.  So 
now,  let  this  be  the  last  time.  What  is  it, 
Pierce  ?  do  you  want  me  ?" 

"No,  Mr.  Trelawney,  I  am  looking  for  the 
Captain.  There  is  a  young  man  come  out  from 
Plymouth,  sir,  Jasper  Phillips  by  name  ;  and  he 
wishes  to  see  you  if  you  can  spare  the  time." 

"  Take  him  to  my  room.  Pierce." 

*'  No,  no  ;  bring  him  here.  Don't  go,  John — 
see  him  here  if  you  like.  I'm  off — I  have 
letters  to  write.  Stop,  do  you  know  if  Sir 
Lionel  means  to  send  James  away  at  once  ?" 

**  I  believe  so." 

"  Then  I  shall  be  off  and  keep  out  of  the 
way  ;  for  I  cannot  help  the  poor  old  fellow,  and 
I  can't  bear  to  see  his  misery.  I  saw  that 
rascal  you've  got  to  fill  his  place  in  Plymouth 
this  morning,  when  I  went  to  the  station  to  get 
a  cab.  If  I  had  liked  his  looks  I  should  have 
brought  him  out  with  me  ;  but  as  I  did  quite  the 
reverse,  I  left  him  lamenting.    Holloa  !  I  didn't 
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think  he  was  so  near,  though  ;  he  walks  Hke  a 
cat.  Well,  it's  no  business  of  mine ;  but  / 
wouldn't  change  old  Jem  for  this  gentleman." 

John  looked  after  him,  muttering : 

"  I  may  make  you  repent  your  insolence 
yet."  Then  turning  to  the  new  comer,  a  slight, 
wiry-looking  young  man  with  a  flat,  unexpres- 
sive  face,  sandy  red  hair,  and  colourlessly  light 
eyes,  he  said  : 

"  Did  you  hear  what  Mr.  Trelawney  said  ?" 

Phillips  gave  one  furtive  glance  to  see 
whether  he  was  intended  to  say  he  had  heard 
or  not. 

'*  Yes,  sir  ;  I  heard.  Mr.  Trelawney  was  in 
the  station  this  morning  when  I  was  asking  my 
way  here,  and  the  porter  asked  him  if  I  might  go 
on  his  cab  ;  and  he  looked  at  me  and  said  no — 
that  I  might  find  my  own  way,  for  I  came  to 
turn  out  his  old  friend  Black  James." 

"  Just  like  him !  However,  if  Sir  Lionel 
likes  you,  Mr.  Trelawney 's  fancies  are  of  little 
consequence.  And  Sir  Lionel  will  like  you,  if 
I  decide  upon  recommending  you  to  him  ;  and 
that  lies  with  yourself.  Come  to  my  room,  I 
must  talk  to  you  a  little,  and  then  I  can  bring 
you  to  him." 

"  I'm  sure  I  shall  do  anything,  sir,  to  secure 
a  good  place.     I've  been  half-starved  lately." 
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John  led  the  way  to  his  own  room,  which  was 
on  the  same  corridor  as  Sir  Lionel's.  Half  an 
hour  later  he  led  his  hopeful  client  to  Sir 
Lionels  room,  and  being  told  to  come  in,  pre- 
sented Phillips  to  his  new  master. 

"  Sir  Lionel,  this  is  Jasper  Phillips,  about 
whom  I  spoke  to  you.'*' 

"  Ah  ! — are  you  prepared  to  enter  my  service 
at  once,  Phillips  ?" 

'*  Yes,  Sir  Lionel,"  replied  the  man,  with  a 
deferential  bend.  He  had  been  hastily  tutored 
by  John  to  say  but  little,  and  to  be  very  meek. 

''  What  wages  do  you  require  ?" 

**  Fifty  pounds  a-year,  Sir  Lionel." 

"  You  know  what  will  be  required  of  you,  I 
suppose  ?" 

'*■  Yes,   Sir  Lionel,    I    have   been    in   service' 
before.     Will    you    please  to    look  at  my  dis- 
charges ?" 

"  Have  you  seen  them,  John  ?  then  that  will 
do.  You  can  now  go  to  the  housekeeper, 
Phillips,  and  tell  her  to  put  you  into  the  room 
James  has  had — my  bell  rings  there.  Remem- 
ber, when  I  ring  the  bedroom  bell,  it  is  for  you : 
when  I  ring  this  bell  once,  it  is  for  you,  and 
when  twice,  it  is  for  Pierce.  By  the  way — I 
ought  to  warn  you  that  I  have  a  very  hasty 
temper.     I  cannot  bear  to    be  answered.     You 
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must  make  up  your  mind  to  remain  silent  and 
never  to  reply  to  me  when  I  am  annoyed." 

"  I  should  never  think  of  replying,  Sir 
Lionel." 

"  Ah — well  then,  I  will  try  you.  That  is  all 
I  have  to  say  at  present." 

Phillips  walked  softly  away,  while  John  said : 

**  I  must  just  show  him  the  way,"  and  followed 
him. 

"  Now,  Jasper,  remember  I  can  get  you 
turned  out  as  easily  as  I  have  got  you  in.  And 
I  shall  not  hesitate,  if  you  don't  prove  useful. 
This  way — you  go  down  here." 

Phillips  bowed  and  vanished,  and  John  went 
back  to  Sir  Lionel.  He  found  him  engaged  in 
putting  the  bank-notes  he  had  received  that 
morning  into  a  small  drawer  in  his  escritoire : 
but  when  John  entered  he  left  them  as  they 
were  and  came  back  to  the  fire. 

"  I  think  that  young  man  may  answer  me 
tolerably.  He  speaks  and  moves  quietly.  I 
am  greatly  indebted  to  you  for  so  promptly 
procuring  me  a  proper  person  to  replace  James. 
Ring  the  bell,  John.  I  may  as  well  rid  myself 
of  the  fellow  at  once." 

The  bell  was  rung,  but  no  one  came.  Sir 
Lionel  rang  again,  a  peal  which  might  have 
startled  the  whole  household,  but  that  they  were 
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used  to  It.  Presently  Pierce  made  his  appear- 
ance. Sir  Lionel  glanced  at  him  with  a  por- 
tentous frown. 

*'  I  did  not  summon  you.  I  want  James — 
send  him  hither." 

''  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir  Lionel.  I  knew 
you  wanted  James,  but  he  has  shut  himself  up 
in  his  own  room  and  will  not  come  out,  nor 
answer  me  when  I  call." 

''  Is  he  mad  ?  or  intoxicated  ?"  inquired  Sir 
Lionel,  looking  very  much  surprised — as  much 
so  as  if  a  chair  or  a  table  had  refused  to  move 
when  pushed. 

"  No,  Sir  Lionel  ;  but  when  Mr.  Phillips  came 
down  and  gave  your  message  to  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son, James  walked  into  his  room  and  shut 
himself  in.     We  can  t  get  him  to  open  the  door." 

Sir  Lionel  strode  into  his  bedroom  and  rang 
the  bell  there,  with  considerable  emphasis. 
Then  he  came  back  and  waited  by  the  fire. 
Pierce  had  thought  it  wise  to  go,  and  to  his  sur- 
prise he  met  the  negro  on  the  stairs.  The 
force  of  habit  had  been  too  much  for  the  poor 
fellow,  who  no  sooner  heard  the  bell  than  he 
set  off  as  fast  as  he  could  to  answer  it. 

''  So,  you  have  come,  sir  !" 

"  Yes,  Sir  Lionel,  I've  come,''  replied  James 
doggedly. 

12^—2 
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"  If  you  were  any  longer  my  servant,  James, 
I  should  let  you  know  what  I  think  of  your 
insolence.  But  as  you  are  leaving  my  service 
your  demeanour  does  not  concern  me.  I  have 
engaged  a  substitute  for  you  ;"  then  seeing  that 
he  was  not  understood,  he  explained,  "  I 
have  taken  that  young  man,  Phillips,  into 
my  service,  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  go 
whenever  you  like.  That  is,  you  may  go 
either  this  evening  or  to-morrow  morning  ;  but 
you  are  no  longer  my  servant,  and  Phillips  will 
answer  my  bell." 

The  negro  stood  motionless,  except  for  the 
rolling  of  his  great  black  eyes,  which  glanced 
quickly  hither  and  thither  as  if  seeking  help. 

*'  Do  you  understand  me,  you  blockhead  ?  I 
have  already  told  you  that  if  you  choose  to  return 
to  America — I  care  not  to  what  part  of  it — I 
shall  make  you  an  annual  allowance  amply 
sufficient  for  your  maintenance.  Dimmock  will 
pay  you  your  wages  before  you  go.  I  shall 
direct  him  to  give  you  also  a  sum  of  money  to 
ensure  your  present  comfort." 

So  far  Sir  Lionel  had  proceeded  in  his  usual 
style,  but  here  he  stopped,  and  stood  staring  at 
his  old  servant.  For  James  had  suddenly 
started  from  his  sullen  composure  into  a  state 
of  the  wildest  excitement.    His  features  worked, 
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and  his  clenched  hands  were  shaken  at  John 
Trelawney  in  so  meaning  a  manner  that  John 
got  up  and  looked  round  for  a  weapon  of 
defence. 

"  Yes !  you  may  well  be  feared,"  shouted 
James,  with  frantic  gesticulations.  "  For  I  know 
you  !  this  is  your  work — you  have  crept,  and 
crawled,  and  lied,  until  you  have  made  my 
master  turn  me  out  ;  me,  his  old  servant — me, 
his  slave.  Me,  who  loved  him  !  loved  him, 
mind  you,  and  that  is  what  few  have  done. 
But  you  may  sit  down  again  and  be  easy. 
James  would  not  touch  you,  dirty  mean  hound  ! 
No,jo7c  need  not  fear  :  but  you,  Sir  Lionel !  you 
who  are  putting  that  man  downstairs  in  James's 
place — 3^ou  that  are  letting  that  fellow  "  (point- 
ing to  John)  "  set  you  against  your  own  son — 
you  may  fear.  Will  the  new  man  love  you  ? 
will  he  bear  hard  words  and  blows  because  you 
lay  in  the  same  cradle  and  were  nursed  by  the 
same  mother  ?  No  !  he  will  get  to  hate  you, 
and  he'll  work  you  harm.  O  my  master,  my 
master  !  listen  to  me  even  now.  I  will  obey 
you  in  all  things,  I  will  never  offend  you  any 
more,  only  let  me  stay,  only " 

''Be silent,  James!"  thundered  Sir  Lionel,  who 
had  been  fairly  breathless  with  amazement. 
"  I  think  I  told  you  before  that  I  do  not  want 
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your  love,  as  you  call  it.  You  were  my  slave 
in  Virginia — my  servant  here ;  and  I  have 
borne  with  your  blunders  and  eccentricities  so 
long,  simply  because  it  seemed  too  much  trouble 
to  get  rid  of  you.  Now  go — and  let  me  see  no 
more  of  you,  or  it  may  be  the  worse  for  you." 

James  threw  himself  on  the  ground  before 
him,  and  fairly  howled. 

"  Get  up,  you  idiot !  No  nonsense  of  that 
kind  will  change  me.  Get  up  and  leave  the 
room.  I  am  fast  losing  my  patience,  and  it  may 
be  safer  for  you  to  go  while  you  can." 

James  got  up  slowly,  glaring  at  his  master. 

'*  You  do  not  want  my  love.  You  send  me 
from  you  after  years  of  faithful  service.  Very 
well.  I  am  going.  I  will  take  wages  that  I 
worked  for,  but  I  will  take  no  money  from  you 
but  that." 

"  You  will  probably  think  better  of  that,  and 
when  you  do  so,  get  some  one  to  write  to  me, 
and  you  shall  have  the  annuity  I  spoke  of. 
Now  go.     You  annoy  me  very  much." 

James  walked  to  the  door,  then  faced  round 
and  looked  at  his  master  for  a  moment.  He 
said  nothing,  but  there  was  something  in  his 
eyes  which  made  John  shiver,  and  even  Sir 
Lionel  noticed  it. 

"  That  fellow  would  have  been  insolent  if  he 
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had  dared,"  said  he.  "He  was  always  a  fool. 
Come,  John,  I  am  going  to  speak  to  the 
gardener  ;  I  am  not  pleased  with  the  grapes  this 
year.  It  is  warm  and  mild  now,  and  we  shall 
be  back  in  time  for  luncheon — I  wall  just  get 
my  hat." 

He  went  into  his  bedroom  as  he  spoke,  and 
after  a  moment  came  back  with  his  hat  in  his 
hand.  John  had  left  the  room  and  was  stand- 
ing just  outside  the  door.  As  Sir  Lionel  came 
through  the  sitting-room,  he  watched  him  fur- 
tively, but  closely ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  fairly 
in  the  corridor,  John  shut  the  door,  and,  for- 
getting his  usual  deference,  led  the  way  briskly 
through  the  porch.  They  walked  towards  the 
gardens  ;  but  presently  John  said  : 

*'  I  fear  you  will  have  some  further  trouble 
with  James,  I  hope  he  w^ill  go  this  afternoon." 

"  I  hope  so — these  scenes  of  howling  and 
supplicating  are  very  tiresome." 

''  Suppose  I  run  back  and  tell  Pierce  to  get 
him  out  of  the  house  at  once  ?  I  can  do  that, 
and  meet  you  in  the  garden  afterwards." 

*'  Thanks,  I  really  think  it  may  be  well  to  do 
so.  Make  James  clearly  understand  that  I 
wish  him  to  write  to  me,  or  rather  to  cause  m^ 
to  be  written  to,  and  that  I  shall  make  him  a 
fair  allowance  as  long  as  he  remains  in  America. 
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Or  indeed  anywhere  out  of  England — I  merely 
wish  to  get  entirely  rid  of  him." 

John  ran  back  to  the  house,  and  Sir  Lionel 
went  on  to  the  garden,  where  he  pounced  upon 
the  gardener  and  gave  him  a  lecture  in  no 
measured  terms  on  the  subject  of  the  grapes. 
John  presently  rejoined  him,  and  they  sauntered 
about  for  some  time.  Singleton  did  not  re-ap- 
pear even  at  dinner.  Phillips  began  his  at- 
tendance upon  Sir  Lionel  at  once,  and  on  being 
questioned,  said  that  James  had  gone  soon  after 
Mr.  John  had  seen  him ;  Mr.  Pierce  had  driven 
him  into  Plymouth  in  a  dog-cart. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Two  days  passed  away :  the  only  noticeable 
thing  being  that  John  Trelawney  was  very 
nervous  and  absent.  Singleton  observed  it, 
but  thought  that  the  money  difficulty  he  had 
spoken  of  was  preying  upon  his  mind.  Sir 
Lionel,  I  need  hardly  say,  did  not  observe  it  : 
but  indeed,  John  was  more  on  his  guard  when 
he  was  by  than  at  other  times. 

The  real  cause  of  the  gallant  soldier  s  de- 
meanour was,  that  he  was  ever  watching  for  the 
moment  when  Sir  Lionel  would  discover  that 
the  notes  Mr.  Seldon  had  sent  him  were  gone. 
And  John  knew  where  they  had  gone  only  too 
well.  When,  on  the  day  of  James's  dismissal, 
Sir  Lionel  had  proposed  to  go  out,  John  saw 
that  he  had  forgotten  to  close  the  escritoire,  in 
which  he  had  placed  the  notes  and  Mr.  Seldon's 
letter.  While  he  was  getting  his  hat,  John 
noiselessly  stole  across  the  room,  and  looked  at 
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the  money.  Could  he  but  contrive  that  the 
blame  should  fall  on  James  !  He  knew  the 
character  of  his  guardian  so  well  that  he  felt 
sure  that,  once  convinced  that  James  was  the 
thief,  he  would  let  him  go  unpunished,  partly 
from  his  dislike  to  trouble,  and  his  distaste  for 
meeting  strangers;  but  partly  too  from  a  certain 
sense  of  justice  which  would  forbid  him  to  be 
hard  upon  his  old  servant,  though  he  disliked 
him  and  was  determined  to  be  rid  of  him. 

But  then,  to  steal  the  money.  To  be  a 
common  thief  liable  to  be  put  in  jail,  and  sent 
to  hard  labour  for  stealing  five  hundred  pounds! 
Many  a  mean  and  dirty  thing  had  John  done, 
and  yet  he  hesitated  now.  And  while  he 
hesitated,  Sir  Lionel  found  his  hat  and  was  re- 
turning. John  fled  into  the  corridor  and 
watched,  as  I  have  said  before.  Would  Sir 
Lionel  shut  and  lock  the  escritoire  on  his  way 
through  the  room  ?  No — he  passed  it  without 
a  glance  :  and  John  could  not  have  told  whether 
he  was  glad  or  sorry. 

That  oversight  of  Sir  Lionel's  decided  the 
matter.  The  money  was  there  ;  James  was  to 
leave  the  house  at  once  ;  his  need  was  urgent, 
and  the  risk  seemed  small.  Moreover,  some 
risk  he  was  prepared  to  run  ;  anything  was 
better  than  the  state  he  was  In  now.     In  a  kind 
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of  desperation  which  supphed  the  place  of 
courage,  he  proposed  to  Sir  Lionel  that  he 
should  return  to  the  house  and  command  the 
instant  departure  of  the  negro.  He  had  gone 
back  to  Sir  Lionel's  room  and  removed  the 
money  and  Mr.  Seldon's  letter  to  his  own;  then 
returning,  he  rang  the  bell,  sent  for  James 
and  informed  him  that  Sir  Lionel  wished  him 
to  go  at  once — within  the  hour. 

The  man  seemed  stupid  and  had  evidently 
been  drinking.  John  left  him  alone  in  Sir 
Lionel's  sitting-room  while  he  went  and  desired 
Pierce  to  see  that  his  master's  wishes  were 
carried  out  without  delay. 

He  had  expected  that  the  theft  would  be 
discovered  that  evening,  or  at  the  farthest,  next 
morning ;  but  Sir  Lionel  closed  the  escritoire 
without  remembering  anything  about  the  money, 
and  had  never  thought  of  It  again.  The  agony 
of  mind  which  the  unhappy  pilferer  endured 
while  waiting  for  the  inevitable  discovery, 
would  have  induced  one  to  pity  him,  if  it  had 
worked  anything  like  repentance.  There  was 
the  money,  enough  and  more  than  enough  to 
stop  the  mouth  of  his  creditor,  but  he  dared 
not  use  it  until  he  knew  how  Sir  Lionel  would 
act  when  he  discovered  his  loss.  If  he  were 
determined   to   find   and  punish    James,  those 
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precious,  hard-won  notes  must  be  burned — at 
least,  it  seemed  so  to  John.  He  had  too  little 
nerve  for  a  criminal,  poor  wretch,  and  suffered 
more  in  doing  wrong  than  most  people  would 
in  trying  to  do  right. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  Sir  Lionel 
missed  the  notes ;  and  what  then  befell  I  must 
proceed  to  tell  you. 

On  that  memorable  morning  there  were  many 
letters  ;  two  for  Singleton,  and  of  those  two,  one 
was  from  Haidee. 

"  To  say  she  wants  me  to  come  for  her,  I 
suppose.  I  wonder  have  they  finished  rigging 
her  out  yet;  one  might  fancy  that  she  and 
Hamilton  were  going  to  live  on  a  desert  island, 
v;here  she  never  would  have  the  chance  of 
another  rig,  from  the  quantities  of  clothes  she  is 
getting." 

Pie  opened  the  letter,  and  began  to  read. 

"  My  dear  Singleton, 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  how  vexed  and  dis- 
appointed I  was  when  I  got  your  letter — one 
from  Jersey,  and  another  to  say  that  you  are  at 
home  again  and  ready  to  come  to  town  for  me. 
I  expected  and  hoped  for  an  explanation  of  this 
terrible  business  about  gambling  debts,  and  you 
make  none.      I  have  no  right  to  demand  an  ex- 
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planation,  but  I  believed  that  you  would  give 
me  one.  And  I  believed  too  that  you 
would  care  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton's 
opinion  of  you,  and  would  not  leave  them  to 
believe  what  Sir  Lionel  says  of  you,  without 
some  attempt  to  justify  yourself,  or  at  least 
some  expression  of  sorrow  that  you  should  have 
gone  so  far  wrong.  When  I  got  your  first 
letter,  I  thought  that  perhaps  you  had  not  got 
mine,  begging  you  to  explain,  and  so  I  waited 
anxiously  for  your  next,  which  was  written  at 
home,  but  there  Is  just  the  same  tone  of  care- 
lessness in  it  as  in  the  other.  Do  you  think 
that  because  papa  has  paid  the  money  without 
delay,  the  whole  thing  is  of  no  consequence  ?  for. 
It  is  not  so,  I  assure  you.  Mr.  Hamilton  is  so 
kind  that  he  is  unwilling  to  hurt  my  feelings, 
but  I  know  from  his  manner  that  he  blames  you 
very  much.  He  said  once, '  It  is  not  the  money, 
but  the  habit  that  I  think  of,  and  I  would  rather 
see  a  son  of  mine  in  his  grave  than  see  him  a 
gambler.'  Reginald,  too,  is  deeply  hurt  by  your 
silence  to  him.  And  by  your  carelessness  of 
manner,  you  are  really  giving  colour  to  the  idea 
that  seems  to  be  in  Sir  Lionel's  mind,  that  you 
are  not  like  other  people. 

"  Oh,  Singleton  dear,  be  careful  what  you  say 
and  do  now,  for  you  may  wreck  all  your  happi- 
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ness  if  you  do  not  act  wisely.  You  have  never 
spoken  plainly  to  me,  but  I  know  well  that  if 
Mr.  Hamilton  were  to  think  very  badly  of  you, 
or  believe  that  you  were  odd,  you  would  be 
very  unhappy.  And  Sir  Lionel  has  written  to 
say  that  you  have  come  home  in  high  spirits, 
not  a  bit  vexed  or  ashamed,  and  that  he  more 
than  ever  thinks  that  you  are — I  must  say  it 
plainly,  dear  Sing,  for  your  own  sake — that  you 
are  mad.  Do  write  to  me  seriously,  or  better 
still,  come  to  me.  I  beseech  you,  do  not  neg- 
lect my  warning  ;  I  have  a  weight  at  my  heart 
as  if  some  trouble  were  at  hand.  Poor  old 
James  !  what  a  shame !  I  am  quite  sorry. 
"  Your  affectionate  sister, 

"  Haidee  D.  Trelawney." 

The  first  part  of  this  letter  was  written  in  a 
stiff  upright  hand,  very  unlike  Haidee's  usual 
free  and  somewhat  slapdash  style,  but  towards 
the  end  she  had  fallen  into  the  writing  which 
was  familiar  to  her  brother's  eyes.  Darkness 
gathered  over  Singleton's  face  as  he  read. 

"So,"  he  thought,  "  Reginald  is  hurt,  and 
therefore  old  Haidee  writes  to  me  in  set 
sentences  as  if  I  were  a  stranger !  She  wrote 
herself  right  again  though — there  is  more  of 
Haidee  and  less  of  Hamilton  in  the  last  part — 
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I  wonder  did  he  dictate  the  first.  So  my 
father  thinks  I'm  mad,  does  he  ?  Well,  I  de- 
clare, I  don't  altogether  blame  him.  I  dare  say 
it  is  a  shaft  from  John's  quiver.  It  would  suit 
him  down  to  the  ground  to  lock  me  up  as  a 
lunatic — he's  the  next  heir." 

He  opened  the  second  letter  and  read  it ; 
then  returned  to  Haidee's.  This  time,  the  first 
surprise  being  over,  he  began  to  get  a  little 
angry. 

"She  might  have  had  a  little  confidence  in 
me,  I  think.  She  might  know  that  I  should 
not  be  so  careless  if  I  w^ere  really  to  blame. 
And  Hamilton,  too  !  well,  they'll  be  not  a  little 
ashamed  of  themselves  when  they  know  the 
truth." 

He  looked  up  suddenly,  and  found  his  father's 
eyes  fixed  upon  him. 

"  You  seem  vexed,  Singleton.  At  least, 
you  are  frowning  and  muttering  to  yourself 
like " 

"  An  ourang-outang — or  a  maniac — eh,  Sir 
Lionel  ?  Yes,  I  am  vexed  :  I  have  got  a  letter 
which  annoys  me.  I  think  I  shall  go  to  town 
to-morrow." 

''  Indeed  ?" 

"  Yes,  Haidee  is  ready  to  come  home ;  and 
I've  got  a  letter  from  Captain  Hamilton.     He's 
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to  commission  the  Endymion  next  month,  and 
wants  to  know  if  I  am  going  to  turn  Jack- 
ashore  Hke  Reginald.  If  not,  he'll  take  me 
with  him." 

"  And  shall  you  go  ?"  inquired  Sir  Lionel 
coldly. 

"  I  don't  know.  I  can't  answer  him  till  I 
have  been  in  London." 

"Ah — and  why  must  you  delay  your  de- 
cision ?  no  more  debts,  I  hope  ?" 

"  If  I  had  any  more,  I  should  not  apply  to 
you  to  pay  them.  Sir  Lionel.  You  have  turned 
what  might  have  been  a  kindness  which  would 
have  bound  me  to  you  for  life,  into  a  galling 
burthen  which — but  I  must  not  trust  myself  to 
speak  of  it." 

He  gathered  up  his  letters  and  left  the  room. 

"  John,  did  you  happen  to  notice  Singleton 
while  reading  his  letters  ?  I  am  much  mistaken 
if  he  will  not  soon  force  every  one  to  acknow- 
ledge that  he  is  partially  deranged." 

With  this  confession  of  faith,  the  Baronet 
also  took  up  his  letters  and  departed.  John 
uttered  a  sigh,  or  rather  a  groan. 

"  I  shall  be  mad  in  good  earnest,"  he  mut- 
tered, **  if  this  eoes  on  much  longer." 

He  sat  listlessly  over  the  break  fast- table  for 
some  time  longer,  when  suddenly  Sir  Lionels. 
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bell  rang  forth  such  a  peal  that  the  sound 
reached  his  ears,  distant  as  he  was.  He  started 
and  turned  lividly  pale. 

"  It  has  come  !  Now  then — steady.  I  must 
be  on  my  guard  ;  the  next  hour  decides  all." 

There  was  brandy  on  the  sideboard — he  had 
desired  Pierce  to  leave  some  there  always  ;  he 
poured  some  into  a  glass  and  swallowed  it. 
Then  he  listened.  There  was  a  sound  of  run- 
ning feet  and  doors  opening  and  shutting 
hastily. 

"  They  will  wonder  to  find  me  here,  listening 
without  inquiring,"  he  thought ;  and  getting 
quietly  out  of  the  window,  he  entered  the  house 
by  the  door  which  led  to  the  smoking-room. 
Here  he  lighted  a  cigar,  and  began  to  smoke 
with  what  composure  he  could  assume.  He 
had  expected  to  be  sent  for,  but  this  waiting 
was  harder  to  bear  than  the  interview  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to.  Presently  the  door 
opened,  and  Jasper  Phillips  came  in  cautiously. 

''  There  is  something  going  on,  Captain,  and 
I  thought  you  ought  to  know.  I  have  been 
searching  for  you  everywhere." 

*•  Except  here,  I  suppose.  What  is  the 
matter  ?" 

"  Directly  after  breakfast.  Sir  Lionel  rang  for 
me  as  if  he  was  out  of  his  mind,  and  he  sent  me 
VOL,  II.  13 
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for  Mr.   Trelawney.     I've  been  trying  to  make 
out  what  it  is,  and  it  is  about  money." 

John  was  horribly  frightened.  Singleton  sent 
for  ?  he  had  expected  anything  rather  than 
that.  And  if  Singleton  suspected  him,  and  said 
so  ?  They  might  be  searching  his  room  even 
now  ;  not  that  they  would  find  anything,  for  he 
had  removed  the  notes  to  a  safer  place.  It  was 
an  awful  moment — it  was  even  possible  that 
Singleton  might  think  that  this  new  turn  of 
affairs  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  open  his 
father's  eyes,  and  tell  the  whole  story  about  the 
debts.  What  then  ?  Only  the  Dutch  courage 
he  had  provided  himself  with  enabled  him  to 
meet  Phillips'  furtive  glance,  and  say  hurriedly  : 

''  I'm  sorry  there's  fresh  rows  about  money 
between  them,  but  it's  nothing  new  unfortu- 
nately. I  think  I  had  better  go  to  them,  there 
is  no  saying  what  a  quarrel  between  two  such 
frantic  tempers  may  lead  to." 

He  threw  away  his  cigar  and  left  the 
smoking  room,  followed  by  Phillips  with  his  cat- 
like step  and  obsequious  bend  ;  but  with  a  grin 
upon  his  very  ugly  face  which  John  would  not 
have  liked,  had  he  seen  it. 

When  Sir  Lionel  left  the  breakfast-table,  he 
went  to  his  sitting-room,  and  having  glanced  at 
his  letters,  he  tied  them  together  to  send  to 
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Dimmock,  to  whom  he  habitually  left  all  busi- 
ness letters,  and  in  fact  all  business  of  every 
kind.  Then,  having  bethought  himself  that  he 
had  not  yet  given  that  five  hundred  pounds  to 
Singleton,  he  determined  to  do  so  now,  before 
he  went  to  London  :  and  he  finally  opened  the 
escritoire  to  get  the  money.  He  was  so  an- 
noyed by  Singleton's  manner  that  morning,  that 
he  much  wished  that  he  had  not  spoken  of  his 
intention  about  the  balance  of  the  ten  thousand 
pounds  before  John,  but  having  mentioned  it,  of 
course  it  must  be  done,  one  of  his  favourite 
utterances  being,  '*  I  never  change  my  mind."  So 
he  pulled  out  the  little  drawer — it  was  empty  ! 
Sir  Lionel  stared  at  it.  Then  he  muttered  an 
oath  or  two,  pulled  the  drawer  completely  out 
and  looked  into  the  cavity.  No  notes  were  to 
be  seen.  He  pushed  the  drawer  into  its  place 
and  sat  lost  in  thought  for  a  minute  or  so. 

"  That  miserable  boy,"  he  muttered ;  and 
springing  up  he  strode  across  the  room  and 
gave  the  bell  that  violent  pull  which  startled 
John  in  the  distant  dining-room.  Phillips  ap- 
peared without  delay. 

'*  Mr.  Treiawney  is  In  his  own  room — send 
him  here." 

There  was  an  expression  of  such  devouring 
fury  in  the  face  to  which  Phillips  meekly  raised 
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his  colourless  eyes,  that  the  worthy  youth  felt 
exceedingly  startled.  All  the  tales  he  had  heard 
in  the  steward's  room  about  the  usage  his  pre- 
decessor had  sometimes  endured  flashed  into 
his  mind,  and  being  a  terrible  coward,  he  turned 
and  fled.  In  a  very  short  space  of  time  he  was 
knocking  at  Singleton's  door.  Being  desired  to 
come  in,  he  delivered  his  message  rather  breath- 
lessly. 

*'  What's  the  matter,  good  Mr.  Phillips  ?  You 
appear  startled.  Has  Sir  Lionel  forgotten  that 
you  are  not  poor  long-suffering  James  ?" 

"I  don't  know  what  is  the  matter,  sir;  Sir 
Lionel  looks — very  angry,  sir." 

"  And  sent  for  me  ?  —  pleasant.  Here, 
Phillips,  put  this  in  the  post-box,  if  you  please," 
giving  him  the  letter  he  had  been  closing  and 
addressing  during  this  brief  conversation. 
**  Where  is  your  master  ?" 

**  In  his  own  room,  sir." 

And  thither  went  Singleton,  much  wondering 
what  had  occurred. 

Sir  Lionel  was  standing  by  the  fire,  which  in 
his  hurry  of  mind  he  had  poked  up  into  a  blaze. 
He  stared  stonily  at  his  son,  but  remained  silent. 

"  You  sent  for  me,  Sir  Lionel  ?" 

"  Shameless,"  muttered  Sir  Lionel ;  "  utterly 
without  feeling." 
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**  What  did  you  say  ?     I  don't  hear  you,  sir." 

**  Singleton,  two  days  ago,  at  breakfast,  you 
saw  that  I  had  received  by  post  a  sum  of 
money/' 

^'  Did  you  ?     I  don't  remember." 

*'  I  do  not  believe  you,  sir." 

Singleton  flushed  a  little. 

"You  are  so  polite.  Sir  Lionel,  that  I  must 
be  equally  so.  I  don't  care  the  value  of  a  worn- 
out  rope  Vend  whether  you  believe  me  or  not  ; 
but  if  you  wish  me  to  remain  here,  I  will  ask  you 
to  remember  that  you  are  speaking  to  a  gentle- 
man." 

"  A  gentleman  !"  his  father  repeated,  with 
his  usual  clumsy  scorn.  "  Listen  to  me,  sir.  It 
was  my  intention  to  give  that  money  to  you. 
It  was  the  balance  of  the  ten  thousand  pounds 
with  which  I  paid  your  disgraceful  debts.  And 
as  it  seemed  possible  that  you  might  still  owe 
some  small  sums,  it  was  my  intention  to  hand 
over  that  balance  to  you." 

"  I  suppose  I  ought  to  thank  you  for  your 
good  intentions — but  I  cannot.  Keep  your 
money ;  I  don't  owe  a  penny  in  the  world." 

"  You  don't  owe  a  penny  in  the  world  1 
Miserable  boy,  you  said  this  morning  that  you 
did,  and  that  you  would  not  apply  to  me  to  pay  it." 

"  Not  at  all — you  mistook  me.     I  said  ihdXif 
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I    owed   money    I    would  not  ask   you  for  it. 
There  is  much  virtue  in  your  if,  Sir  Lionel." 

There  was  a  short  silence,  broken  only  by  a 
strange,  inarticulate  sound  from  Sir  Lionel,  who 
was  apparently  trying  in  vain  to  speak.  Single- 
ton looked  at  him,  and  after  a  little  hesitation — 
for  he  did  not  know  how  any  advice  of  his 
would  be  received — he  said  : 

**  Upon  my  word,  sir,  if  you  lash  yourself  up  in 
this  way,  you'll  end  in  having  a  fit  of  some  kind. 
Shall  I  get  you  a  glass  of  water  ?  shall  I  ?" 

"  Be  silent,  you 1  know  not  what  to  term 

you  !" 

'*  Bless  me  I  I  must  be  something  uncommon 
U  your  vocabulary  cannot  supply  a  name  bad 
enough  for  me.  In  the  name  of  wonder,  Sir 
Lionel,  what  is  it  all  about  ?  Are  you  going  to 
give  me  this  money,  or  are  you  not  ?" 

*'  Singleton,  if  I  did  not  know  that  you  are 
not    entirely   accountable    for   your   actions,    I 

should but  stay,  let  me  see  if  it  be  possible 

to  shame  you  into  speaking  the  truth.  I  brought 
that  money  into  this  room.  I  placed  it  in  a 
drawer  in  that  escritoire.  I  left  it  there.  It  is 
ofone.     It  has  been  stolen — abstracted." 

Sinorleton  looked  over  at  the  escritoire. 
"  In  a  drawer  in  that  affair,"  said  he.   "There 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  round  dozen  of  drawers  all 
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exactly  the  same  ;  are  you  sure  you  have  looked 
into  the  rieht  one  ?" 

Sir  Lionel  stalked  over  to  the  escritoire,  fol- 
lowed by  his  son. 

**  This  is  the  drawer.     You  see  it  is  empty." 

*'  Yes — but  hav^  you  tried  the  others  ?" 

Sir  Lionel  pulled  them  all  out,  one  after 
another,  flinging  them  on  the  floor  as  he  did  so. 
They  were  almost  all  ei^!t)ty,  and  none  of  them 
contained  money. 

"  You  see,  sir.  Now,  Singleton,  that  money 
is,  or  was,  in  your  possession.  Admit  that,  and 
go.      I  shall  take  no  further  notice  of  it." 

Singleton  looked  up  at  him,  half  angry,  but 
more  than  half  alarmed. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  seriously  believe 
that  I  took  your  money  ?  and  think  that  I  am 
half  mad  and  therefore  not  accountable  for  it  ?" 

"  It  matters  not  at  this  moment  what  I  believe 
and  think.  Admit  that  you  have  taken  the 
money,  and  leave  the  room." 

"  I  admit  nothing  of  the  kind.  No  one  but 
yourself,  Sir  Lionel,  would  suspect  me  for  a 
moment.  I  really  can  hardly  rouse  myself  to 
feel  angry,  the  idea  is  so  absurd." 

"  You  will  drive  me  to  make  further  inquiries 
— for  if  you  deny  this,  it  must  be  looked  into." 

''  Well,  my  filial  affection  is  not  strong  enough 
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to  enable  me  to  bear  the  blame  of  a  theft, 
merely  to  save  you  the  trouble  of  inquiring  into 
the  affair.  Still,"  he  went  on,  with  a  steady 
look  at  his  father,  "  I  advise  you  not  to  in- 
quire. You  may  find  out  much  that  you  will 
be  sorry  to  know,  and  still  more  sorry  to  make 
public." 

"  You  may  as  well  say  plainly  that  you  took 
it,  as  assert  that  I  shall  'be  unwilling  to  expose 
the  thief." 

*'  Oh,  thief  is  an  ugly  word,"  said  Singleton, 
with  one  of  his  saucy  laughs.  "  Let  us  call  it 
borrowing,  that  sounds  better.  Look  here.  Sir 
Lionel  :  I  don't  want  to  injure  any  one,  though 
I  have  provocation  enough  in  all  conscience. 
Still,  not  being  altogether  a  fool,  I  can't  quite 
allow  you  to  think  me  the  author  of  this  esca- 
pade. But  ril  give  him  a  chance,  which  is 
more  than  he  deserves  at  my  hands.  Do  you 
speak  to  John  about  this  money  :  and  do  so  be- 
fore you  tell  any  one  else  that  you've  lost  it.  I 
shall  be  silent,  if  you  are.  I'll  send  him  to  you 
— Oh,  there's  a  knock,  I  dare  say  it's  him.  Just 
so,  I  thought  he  wouldn't  be  far  off.  John,  look 
here.  My  father  has  lost  some  money.  He 
accuses  me  of  having  taken  it.  I  have  advised 
him  to  talk  the  matter  over  with  you,  before  he 
stirs  any  further  in  it.     If  he  then  tells  me  to 
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hold  my  tongue,  I  will.  And  now,  John  Tre- 
lawney,  mark  my  words  ;  speak  out !  I  give 
you  this  one  chance — make  the  most  of  it.  If 
you  Jet  this  absurd  accusation  against  me  be 
repeated,  I  shall  consider  myself  at  liberty  to 
speak  plainly  :  you  understand  me.  Now  I 
shall  leave  you  together — and  remember,  I 
swear  to  you,  I'll  keep  my  word  if  you  don't 
make  it  plain  that  whoever  took  that  money, 
it  was  not  me." 

He  walked  away,  leaving  John  well-nigh 
desperate.  Had  he  spoken  more  plainly  to  his 
father  than  his  words  implied  ?  had  Sir  Lionel 
understood  more  than  the  speaker  meant  him 
to  understand  ?  Was  it  all  over  ?  nothing  left 
but  to  throw  himself  at  Sir  Lionel's  feet  and 
plead  for  mercy  ?  Or  was  there  still  a  chance 
that  he  could  lay  the  blame  on  James,  accord- 
ing to  his  original  plan  ?  Every  pulse  in  his 
body  was  throbbing,  and  a  cold  sweat  covered 
his  face  ;  he  would  have  given  all  he  was  worth 
or  ever  hoped  to  possess,  to  know  what  Sir 
Lionel  understood  from  what  had  passed.  For 
there  was  still  a  hope  that  his  stupidity  would 
prove  a  useful  ally  in  this  hour  of  need — and 
Sir  Lionel's  first  words  proved  that  this  hope 
was  not  in  vain.  Nay,  the  tone  of  his  voice  re- 
lieved his  hearer's  worst  fears. 
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*'John,  that  miserable  boy  has  robbed  my 
escritoire.  He  has  taken  the  money  which  I 
intended  to  give  him  :  I  have  accused  him  of  it 
to  his  face." 

It  was  characteristic  of  Sir  Lionel  that 
Singleton's  denial  made  no  impression  on  him  ; 
the  fact  that  he  had  accused  him  to  his  face  was 
somehow  an  additional  reason  for  believing 
him  guilty. 

"  And  he  denies  it  ?"  said  John  hoarsely. 

''  He  declined  to  admit  it,  but  advised  me  to 
consult  you  before  I  made  any  further  inquiry. 
It  looks  as  if  he  wished  that  my  suspicion  should 
rest  on  you." 

John  rallied  his  energies — now  was  the  criti- 
cal moment. 

**  Perhaps  he  did  not  quite  mean  that." 

"  It  looks  to  me  as  if  he  did,"  Sir  Lionel  re- 
peated. ''What  other  construction  can  you 
place  upon  his  words  ?'' 

John  looked  at  him,  but  there  was  no  read- 
ing that  handsome,  haughty  face,  which  seemed 
formed  to  express  pride  and  anger,  and  no 
other  emotion. 

'*  It  matters  little,"  he  replied,  speaking  slowly 
and  watching  the  effect  of  each  word,  "  what 
he  meant,  or  what  he  thinks.  The  question  is, 
what  do  you  think,  Sir  Lionel  ?" 
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"  I  ?  my  opinion  is  entirely  unchanged.  From 
the  moment  in  which  I  missed  the  money,  I 
knew  that  he  had  taken  it ;  I  sent  for  him  and 
accused  him  of  it." 

This  crushing  fact  he  repeated  triumphantly. 

"Yet  it  seems  so  strange — I  cannot  see  it  as 
you  do.  What  reasons  led  you  to  this  con- 
clusion ?" 

Sir  Lionel  looked  annoyed — he  w^as  not  in 
the  habit  of  being  required  to  give  his  reasons. 
However,  he  answered  condescendingly. 

"  Do  you  remember  that  on  the  morning 
when  I  received  it,  I  accidentally  left  one  note 
on  the  breakfast-table  ?  Singleton  brought  it  to 
me  as  I  was  leaving  the  room,  stating  that  if  it 
were  left  about,  either  he  or  you  might  be 
tempted  to  possess  yourself  of  it.  Doubtless 
he  even  then  meditated  the  crime.  And  this 
morning  he  spoke — though  vaguely,  of  some 
still  existing  debt,  which  he  remarked  he  would 
not  request  me  to  pay." 

"  Did  he  r 

*'  Did  you  not  hear  him  ?  If  he  would  simply 
admit  that  he  took  the  money,  intending  to  pay 
that  debt  with  it  while  in  town,  I  should  be 
content.  He  is  certainly  insane.  His  manner 
during  our  late  interview  would  have  convinced 
the  most  prejudiced  observer  that  in  asserting 
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this,  I  am  merely  asserting  the  truth.  But 
whatever  course  his  eccentricities  may  hereafter 
render  obh'gatory,  I  am  incHned  to  overlook 
this,  provided  he  admits  the  fact." 

By  this  time,  John  was  master  of  himself 
again,  and  prepared  to  struggle  with  the  ruin 
that  threatened  him.  To  leave  the  matter  as 
it  stood,  merely  persuading  Sir  Lionel  that 
Singleton's  confession  was  unnecessary,  was  too 
hazardous,  though  in  some  ways  very  tempting. 
He  determined  to  make  one  effort  to  throw 
suspicion  on  poor  James — it  was  so  much 
safer. 

''  And  yet.  Sir  Lionel/'  he  began,  "  I  hardly 
think — to  be  quite  candid,  that  Singleton  is 
mad  enough  to  have  attempted  so  bold  a  stroke. 
There  is  so  wide  a  gap  between  eccentricity 
and  actual  insanity.  No — I  confess,  with  all 
deference  to  your  better  judgment,  that  my  sus- 
picions point  in  another  direction,  and  that  after 
all,  poor  Singleton's  crazy  notion  about  me  has 
so  much  foundation,  that  I  am  a  little  to  blam.e 
in  this  matter." 

"  I  fail  to  perceive  how  that  can  be,"  Sir 
Lionel  said  coldly.  "  I  feel  perfectly  convinced 
that  my  first  idea  will  prove  correct." 

''  Well,  it  may  be  so ;  you  certainly  are 
generally   right.     Still,    allow   me   to   tell   you 
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what  I  think- — ^I  would  gladly  save  you  the 
pain  of  thinking  that  your  son  is  a  thief.  You 
left  that  wretched  money  in  one  of  those  drawers, 
did  you  not  ?  and  then  you  sent  for  James,  if 
you  remember.  And  later,  you  sent  me  back 
to  the  house  to  see  that  he  went  at  once. 
Either  I  found  him  here — in  this  room,  or  I 
sent  for  him — I  really  forget  which.  But  at  all 
events,  having  given  him  your  message,  I  left 
him  here  alone,  while  I  went  to  Pierce  and 
desired  him  to  get  rid  of  the  black.  I  had 
quite  forgotten  about  the  money,  but  to  the 
best  of  my  belief  your  escritoire  was  then 
closed— I  mean  when  I  went  back  with  Pierce. 
Now^,  does  it  not  appear  possible  that  James 
took  the  money  ?" 

Sir  Lionel  pondered  a  little. 

"  Possible,  no  doubt,  in  so  far  that  he  had  the 
opportunity,  but  not  probable.  I  think  James 
was  honest.  He  was  all  my  life  in  my  service, 
and  I  never  suspected  him  of  defrauding  me  in 
all  that  time.  Besides,  the  man  can  neither 
read  nor  write,  I  imagine,  and  therefore  it  is 
not  likely  that  he  would  have  taken  the  list  of 
the  notes — which  has,  however,  been  taken.  I 
see  that  this  last  circumstance  impresses  you." 

John  had  indeed  changed  colour.  He  was 
so    much    in   the   habit    of  couijting  upon   his 
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"  dear  Sir  Lionel's  "  stupidity,  that  he  had  never 
expected  him  to  miss  the  letter,  far  less  to 
draw  this  argument  from  the  loss.  He  began 
to  think  that  Singleton  was  right  when  he  said 
that  his  father  was  '*  a  blockhead,  with  partial 
inspirations."     He  hastened  to  reply. 

"  Yes — I  confess  that  had  escaped  me — yet 
it  may  have  been  taken  with  the  notes,  merely 
because  it  was  among  them." 

''  If  I  remember  rightly,  it  was  not  among 
them.  They  were  partly  in  the  drawer,  where- 
as the  letter,  unless  my  memory  deceives  me, 
lay  on  the  sloping  part  of  the  desk." 

'*  Sir  Lionel,  let  us  understand  each  other 
clearly.  Let  us  suppose  for  argument's  sake 
that  you  have  convinced  me — that  you  are 
right,  as  usual.  Even  then — would  it  not  be 
well  to  let  James  bear  the  blame,  if  anything 
further  should  be  said  about  this  matter  ?  He 
is  gone — he  served  you  long ;  it  would  only  be 
like  your  usual  generosity  to  overlook  this 
offence ;  and  thus  your  name  is  preserved  from 
scandal." 

''  It  is  a  kind  forethought.  Should  this  loss 
of  mine  by  any  accident  become  public,  your 
idea  may  be  of  use.  But  at  present,  no  one 
knows  of  it  save  you,  myself,  and  this  miserable 
boy.      I  should  like  to  be  in  a  position  to  prove 
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his  guilt.  Not  that  I  wish  to  take  any  steps  to 
punish  him,  but  that  if  it  ever  becomes  neces- 
sary to  prove  his  insanity,  this  event  might  be 
useful.  Can  you  think  of  any  way  by  which 
we  could  ascertain  if  he  has  paid,  or  does  pay, 
any  considerable  sum  of  money  soon  ?  I  mean, 
of  course,  without  any  publicity." 

John's  eyes  brightened — something  in  this 
speech  seemed  to  please  him  greatly. 

"  Leave  that  to  me,  dear  Sir  Lionel.  I 
think  I  can  manage  that  for  you.  What  shall 
you  say  to  Singleton  about  all  this  ?" 

"  Nothing.  He  knows  that  I  am  aw^are  of 
his  guilt." 

"  But  should  he  question  me,  what  shall  I 
say  ?"  persisted  John — one  of  his  many  adroit 
ways  of  administering  flattery  was  by  appear- 
ing wonderfully  anxious  to  be  guided  by  Sir 
Lionel's  superior  wisdom. 

"  I  can  safely  leave  that  to  your  discretion," 
w^as  the  stately  reply. 

"  And, if  he  speaks  to  you  ?" 

"  I  shall  say  that  pending  certain  inquiries,  I 
do  not  choose  to  discuss  the  question." 

With  this  arrangement,  John  was  tolerably 
contented,  though  he  still  felt  as  if  walking  on 
the  edge  of  a  precipice,  where  a  single  false 
step  would  be  fatal.      Not  wishing  to  have  any 
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prolonged  conversation  with  Singleton,  he  did 
not  leave  his  own  room  again  until  luncheon 
was  announced.  But  he  was  not  idle  during 
the  Interval,  for  he  wrote  a  letter  which  seemed 
to  give  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble ;  and  he  also 
ordered  his  horse  to  be  in  readiness  as  soon  as 
luncheon  was  over. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Meantime,  Singleton,  on  leaving  his  father,  had 
gone  back  to  his  own  room,  and  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  letter-writing  in  which  he  had  been  in- 
terrupted. He  had  finished  a  letter  to  Haidee, 
and  given  it  to  Phillips  to  be  placed  in  the  box. 
That  letter  had  been  written  under  the  influence 
of  the  irritation  which  hers  to  him  had  aroused, 
and  now,  thinking  the  matter  over,  he  thought 
that  he  had  said  more  than  was  necessary,  and 
enough  to  hurt  his  sister.  By  the  time  he  came 
to  this  conclusion,  he  had  answered  Captain 
Hamilton  at  some  length ;  and  taking  this  with 
him,  he  ran  down  to  the  hall,  intending  to  take 
the  letter  to  Haidee  out  of  the  post-box.  But 
to  his  disgust,  the  box  was  empty,  and  Pierce 
informed  him  that  he  was  too  late  for  the  early 
post,  but  that  the  boy  w^ould  go  again  at  five 
o'clock  if  there  were  any  letters. 

"  Confound  it !"    exclaimed   Singleton  as  he 
VOL.   iL  14 
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ran  upstairs  again,  "  what  a  bore  !  I  can't  bear 
to  vex  my  blessed  old  Haidee."  So  he  sat  down 
to  his  writing-table  and  dashed  off  a  hasty  scrawl ; 
hasty,  not  because  he  had  not  plenty  of  time 
to  write,  but  because  in  the  hurry  of  his  feelings 
he  forgot  that  it  would  not  reach  Haidee  any 
the  sooner  for  being  quickly  ready. 

''  My  dearest  Haidee, 

"  I  don't  remember  exactly  what  I  said 
to  you  this  morning,  but  I  know  I  was  savage. 
Your  letter  riled  me,  which  I  am  sure  you  did 
not  intend.  Don't  mind  a  word  I  said,  there's 
a  dear.  I  rushed  down  to  get  hold  of  my  letter 
when  I  began  to  cool,  but  thanks  to  Dimmock 
and  his  fine  arrangements  about  the  post,  it 
w^as  gone.  I  don't  believe  you  will  let  any 
one  stand  between  us,  and  you  know  I  love 
Regie  with  all  my  heart,  so  don't  think  a  second 
time  of  all  I  said.  I  am  very  sorry,  dear  old 
Haidee,  that  I  wrote  while  I  was  angry. 

What  do  you  think  is  the  new  move  in  the 
little  game  ?  Sir  Lionel  has  just  informed  me 
that  he  has  lost  a  sum  of  money  and  that  he 
suspects  me  of  having  taken  it.  Between  you 
and  me,  /  suspect  that  our  gallant  dragoon 
could  account  for  its  disappearance  ;  but  I  don't 
want  to  be  the  one  to  expose  him,  for  reasons 
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which  I  shall  give  you  by-and-by — sooner  than 
I  intended  perhaps ;  for  I  think  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  speak  out.  You  were  quite  right 
about  Sir  Lionel  thinking  me  mad  ;  he  told  me 
so  himself  to-day  with  his  usual  urbanity.  How- 
ever I  am  sane  enough,  as  you  won't  doubt  and 
all  will  acknowledge  when  I  explain  matters. 
Don't  doubt  me,  dear,  for  your  own  sake — you 
would  be  so  sorry  afterwards. 

"  Your  affectionate  brother, 

"  Singleton  Trelawney." 

This  epistle  folded  and  addressed,  Singleton 
went  off  to  luncheon,  and  forgot  all  about  it — so 
there  it  remained.      In  the  hall  he  met  John. 

''  Well,  John,"  said  he  coldly,  *'  what  came  of 
your  talk  with  my  father  ?  I  hope  you  cured 
him  of  his  delusion  about  me,  for  I  shan't  sit 
down  quietly  under  it,  I  assure  you." 

"  I  told  him  what  I  believe  to  be  the  most 
likely  thing  in  the  world  !  I  think  Black  James 
probably  took  the  money.  He  was  left  alone — • 
by  me.  too,  so  that  I  am  quite  vexed  about  it — in 
that  room,  and  Sir  Lionel  remembers  having 
left  his  desk  open  that  day." 

Singleton  laughed. 

"  Poor  old  Jem  !"  said  he  ;  "  he's  as  honest  as 
the  daylight !       But  perhaps  you've  prevailed 

14 — 2 
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Upon  Sir  Lionel  to  make  no  inquiries  ? — an  old 
servant,  etc.,  is  that  the  dodge  ?" 

**  Some  inquiry  he  means  to  make,  but  pri- 
vately ;  for  he  does  not  wish  to  punish  James. 
He  desires  you  not  to  speak  to  any  one  of  the 
matter,  until  he  has  made  up  his  mind  what  to 
do?" 

"  Very  good  !  only  remember,  John,  I  shall 
not  allow  any  harm  to  come  to  James.  If  you 
can  manage  to  hush  it  up,  do  so,  and  much  good 
may  it  do  you  ;  but  if  Jamies  is  in  danger  of 
being  punished  for  it,  I  shall  take  care  that  the 
inquiry  is  a  searching  one.  You  understand 
me,  I  perceive." 

"  I  cannot  say  that  I  do.  It  seems  to  me 
that  you  are  pleased  to  be  mysterious.  Of 
course  the  more  searching  the  inquiry  is  the 
better  for  James,  if  he  is  innocent ;  but  if,  as  I 
believe,  he  is  guilty,  I  think  he  is  lucky  that 
the  matter  is  let  rest.  Don't  you  agree  with 
me?" 

"  That  it  is  pleasanter  for  the  man  who  took 
the  money  to  stifle  all  inquiry  ?  Certainly,  I 
think  so.  It  was  just  what  I  expected.  Pierce  !" 
he  called,  and  Pierce  presently  appeared.  "Is 
Sir  Lionel  coming  to  luncheon  ?" 

-  No,  sir." 

"  Then  come  along,  John  ;  for  I'm  going  out 
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afterwards.  I've  been  writing  till  I'm  as  stupid 
as  a  stuffed  bird." 

The  two  cousins  made  a  hasty  meal,  almost 
in  silence.  Then  Singleton  went  for  his  rifle, 
and  was  about  to  leave  the  house  by  Sir  Lionel's 
porch,  when  he  found  that  he  had  forgotten  his 
hat.  Looking  round  he  saw  Reginald  Hamil- 
ton's Glengaray  cap  hanging  up  in  the  corridor. 
''  Very  kind  of  Regie  to  leave  me  this  cap  !  this 
is  the  second  time  it  has  proved  a  friend  in 
need." 

Laying  his  rifle  carefully  down,  he  went  back 
for  the  cap,  and  just  at  that  moment  Phillips 
opened  the  door  of  Sir  Lionel's  sitting-room  and 
came  out.  Singleton  saw  his  father,  and  acting 
(as  usual)  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  he 
■walked  in  to  speak  to  him. 

"  I  hope  you  are  quite  convinced,  Sir  Lionel, 
that  I  had  no  hand  in  your  loss." 

Sir  Lionel  looked  at  him  coldly. 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  discuss  the  subject  pend- 
ing certain  inquiries  which  I  mean  to  have 
made." 

Singleton  paused  doubtfully. 

"  Does  that  mean  that  you  still  suspect  me  ?'* 

"  You  may  place  any  construction  upon  my 
words  that  you  like.  I  decline  to  discuss  the 
subject." 
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"  But  Upon  my  word,  Sir  Lionel,  this  is  mon- 
strous. I  declare  when  I  came  into  the  room 
I  was  half  ashamed  to  ask  you  that  question, 
but  I  thought  it  might  make  matters  pleasanter 
between  us,  if  I  gave  you  the  opportunity  of 
saying  that  you  didn't  mean  the  accusation 
seriously.  John  seemed  to  say  that  you  thought 
now  that  it  might  be  poor  old  James ;  but  if  I 
understand  you  at  all,  you  have  not  altered  your 
opinion  ?" 

''  I  seldom  alter  my  opinion  ;  but  I  have  said 
that  at  present  I  decline  to  discuss  the  subject." 
"  But,  by  Jove,  you  s/iall  discuss  it  !"  ex- 
claimed Singleton  very  hotly.  "  You  surely 
don't  think  I  am  mad  enough  to  sit  down  under 
such  an  insult  ?" 

He  had  used  the  expression  without  thought, 
but  a  look  which  his  father  gave  him  recalled 
that  subject  to  his  mind,  and  he  went  on  speak- 
ing quickly,  but  not  loudly  ;  on  the  contrary, 
both  voice  and  manner  were  suddenly  quieted. 

"  Am  I  to  understand  that  you  do  really 
believe  me  to  be  mad  ?  It  is  just  as  well  to 
know  the  truth.  I  don't  intend  that  John  shall 
clear  me  out  of  his  path  as  a  lunatic  if  I  can 
help  it.  James  warned  me  of  this  some  time 
ago.  Sir  Lionel,  harsh  and  unloving  you  have 
ever  been  to  me,  but  I  have  always  found  you 
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ready  to  speak  the  plain  truth,  as  far  as  you 
know  it !  Answer  me  plainly  now  —  do  you 
believe  me  to  be  mad,  or  do  you  not  ?" 

"  Have  I  not  cause  to  believe  it  ?  To  say 
nothing  of  your  frantic  behaviour  when  I  refused 
my  consent  to  your  marriage,  look  at  your  con- 
duct in  London.  You  plunge  suddenly  into  reck- 
less dissipation — spend  eight  thousand  pounds 
in  a  few  weeks,  then  disappear,  and  are  not 
heard  of  for  weeks.  Again — but  it  is  too 
absurd  to  argue  the  question  with  you  !  I  have 
but  one  word  to  say.  I  do  not  hold  you  to  be 
so  insane  as  either  to  misunderstand  or  to 
forget  what  I  say  to  you,  and  I  warn  you  now, 
that  if  you  seem  to  me  likely  publicly  to  disgrace 
the  name  you  bear,  I  shall  place  you  under  re- 
straint." 

"  You  mean  that  you'll  put  me  in  a  madhouse 
— thanks.  Now  look  here,  father.  I  ought  to 
be  very  angry,  but  I  know  how  you  are  played 
upon  and  made  fancy  these  absurdities,  and  I 
declare  I'm  sorry  for  you  ;  but  I  cannot  and 
will  not  let  things  drift  on  any  longer.  Where's 
John  ?  it  is  only  fair  that  he  should  know  that 
1  consider  myself  released  from  my  bargain." 

''  What  has  John  to  do  with  it  ?" 

''  More  than  you  think. — What  is  it,  Pierce  ?" 

''  Mr.    Dimmock    is   here,    Sir    Lionel,    with 
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Farmer  Halliburton,  of  the  Three  Oaks  farm  ; 
he  says  you  promised  to  see  him." 

"  Ah — I  remember — in  the  library.  I  shall 
be  there  presently.  Very  tiresome  of  Halli- 
burton to  insist  on  seeing  me  ;  they  know  I 
never  interfere.  Now,  Singleton,  if  you  take 
my  advice,  you  will  remember  the  warning  I 
have  just  given  you,  and  refrain  from  exciting 
yourself  by  quarrelling  wuth  your  cousin.  You 
are  not  likely  thereby  to  convince  me  that  I  am 
mistaken  ;  and  I  am  not  about  to  put  my  threat 
in  execution  unless  you  compel  me  to  do  so. 
What  you  can  possibly  imagine  that  John  Tre- 
lawney  has  to  do  with  the  matter  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  conceive." 

He  stalked  majestically  away,  leaving  his  son 
uncertain  whether  to  laugh  or  to  be  angry,  so 
he  did  a  little  of  both. 

*'  Cool,  upon  my  word,"  muttered  he,  as  he 
mechanically  took  up  his  rifle  and  walked  across 
the  terrace.  "  Upon  my  word  this  grows  serious 
— the  poor  governor  is  quite  in  earnest.  I 
must  mind  what  I'm  about.  I  declare  I  shall 
go  up  to  town  to-morrow,  tell  Haidee  and  the 
Hamiltons  the  whole  truth,  and  be  guided  by 
their  advice.  I  shan't  say  a  word  more  to  Sir 
Lionel  while  I  am  here.  I'm  glad  John  was 
not  at  hand  just  now,  for  really  I  begin  to  get 
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nervous.  I  might  find  myself  on  the  wrong 
side  of  bolts  and  bars  before  I  knew  where  I 
was — one  hears  of  such  things  sometimes.  I'll 
put  myself  in  safety  and  then  open  fire  upon 
John.  Bother  this  rifle — what  did  I  bring  it 
for  ?  I  shan't  shoot  now.  I'm  thoroughly  out 
of  sorts  and  shall  go  for  a  good  long  walk,  stay 
out  late  and  not  see  my  respected  pater  again 
to-night  if  I  can  help  it — and  to-morrow  I  shall 
go  to  town." 

He  was  passing  a  small  round  plantation  of 
evergreens,  a  few  paces  from  the  steps  of  the 
terrace,  when  he  reached  this  point  in  hi^- 
musines.  Not  carino^  to  be  at  the  trouble  of 
going  back  to  the  house,  and  perhaps  encounter- 
ing John  and  his  father,  he  hid  his  rifie  among 
the  thick  branches,  and  walked  away,  meaning 
to  return  for  it  when  coming  home.  It  was  an 
exceedingly  careless  and  dangerous  thing  to  do 
— and  I  assure  you,  Singleton  never  did  it  again 
as  long  as  he  lived. 

If  he  had  only  known  it,  he  was  in  no  danger 
of  meeting  John,  who  had  ridden  off  from  the 
house  soon  after  luncheon,  to  post  the  letter  he 
had  been  so  long  in  writing,  and  which  he  did 
not  see  fit  to  entrust  to  the  common  post-box. 
There  was  a  small  village  about  two  miles  from 
the    Abbey,  which  had  of  late  somewhat  in- 
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creased  in  importance,  because  a  railway  station 
had  been  opened  there  ;  and  it  also  boasted  a 
telegraph-office  and  a  post-office,  where  letters 
could  be  posted  rather  later  than  at  other  offices 
within  an  easy  distance.  As  I  have  said,  it  was 
two  miles  or  perhaps  more  by  the  road,  but  by 
crossing  Trelawney  Chase,  and  re-entering  the 
road  on  the  other  side,  the  distance  was  very 
much  decreased.  But  this  was  only  to  be  done 
on  foot,  or  by  a  very  daring  rider,  owing  to  the 
rough  ground  of  the  Chase.  John  Trelawney, 
though  a  bold  dragoon,  was  very  far  from  being 
a  bold  rider,  and  although  he  was  in  a  hurry  to 
reach  the  village  and  post  his  mysterious  letter, 
he  went  by  the  road.  Singleton,  being  on  foot, 
strayed  into  the  Chase,  and  walking  thoughtfully 
along,  not  caring  whither,  he  presently  arrived 
at  the  boundary  fence  at  the  other  side,  and 
clearing  the  said  fence  with  a  bound,  he  alighted 
about  a  yard  from  John's  horse,  as  he  was 
coming  back  from  the  village  at  a  good  pace. 
The  horse  shied  violently,  and  John  was  almost 
off.  Singleton  came  to  his  assistance  as  the 
creature  danced  about,  and  saved  him  from  a 
fall. 

"  Hold  hard,  John — don't  pull  so — you'll  have 
him  down  over  you  if  you  don't  mind.  Quiet, 
my   beauty !    gently,   boy,  gently.     That's    my 
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pet — you're  reasonable  again  now.  I  beg  your 
pardon,  John — I  did  not  see  you.  And  pray 
where  have  you  been  in  such  a  hurry  ?  and 
why  are  you  riding  at  such  a  pace  ?" 

"  I  went  to  Manicroft  to  post  a  letter," 
answered  John,  too  much  taken  by  surprise  to 
be  ready  with  a  story. 

''  To  post  a  letter  !  Well,  considering  that 
there  are  two  posts  from  the  Abbey  now,  your 
letter  must  have  been  of  importance  !  and  why 
are  you  in  such  a  hurry  back  ?" 

"  I  am  in  no  special  hurry,  but  this  brute  is 
so  fresh,"  answered  John,  looking.  Singleton 
thought,  more  put  out  than  was  reasonable. 

"  Why  did  you  not  send  your  letter  in  the 
usual  way  ?"  said  he,  still  holding  the  bridle. 

*'  I — wanted  to  reo^ister  it.  What  o'clock  is 
it,  Singleton,  for  I  promised  Sir  Lionel  to  be 
back  soon  ?" 

"  I  thought  you  were  in  no  hurry,"  Singleton 
answered,  looking  doubtfully  up  at  him.  "  Now 
/lave  you  been  up  to  any  mischief,  I  wonder,  or 
is  it  a  natural  incapacity  for  speaking  the  truth  ?" 

''  What  mischief  can  I  possibly  have  been  at?" 
said  John  pettishly. 

"  There  !  listen — I  hear  the  Abbey  clock,  so 
your  question  is  answered.  That  must  be  four 
o'clock." 
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''  Surely  it  cannot  be  so  late !"  exclaimed 
John,  pulling  out  his  watch.  ''  Yes — it  really 
is  :  I  must  be  off." 

*'  But  first  I  have  a  word  to  say  to  you,  John. 
I've  been  talking  to  my  father,  and  I  find  that 
you  have  not  succeed  in  altering  his  suspicions, 
as  you — thought  you  had,  or  said  you  had, 
whichever  it  is.  Moreover  I  find  that  an  idea 
that  I  am  not  quite  sane  has  got  into  his  mind 
— put  there  by  some  one,  I'm  sure,  for  indigenous 
ideas  are  not  plenty  with  him.  Now  this  is  a 
state  of  things  not  to  be  borne,  and  I'm  going 
to  put  an  end  to  it  :  so  now,  you  are  warned." 

"  But  how  does  this  resolution  affect  me  ?'* 
inquired  John,  trying  to  appear  carelessly 
superior. 

"  Because  I  mean  to  have  advice — and  to  get 
advice  I  must  tell  the  whole  story  ;  and  I  shall 
then  make  it  known  to  Sir  Lionel.  I  go  to 
London  to-morrow,  and  I'll  write  to  my  father, 
or  come  back  with  Haidee,  two  days  afterwards. 
That  gives  you  time  to  get  a  sum  of  money 
from  Sir  Lionel  and  clear  off  out  of  his  way, 
which  you'll  do  if  you  are  wise." 

''  Singleton  !  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  you 
mean  to  do  so  dishonourable  a  thing  as  to  betray 
the  secret  compact  we  made  together  !  I  cannot 
believe  it  of  you." 
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"  I  am  quite  in  earnest,  for  all  that.  I  hold 
myself  set  free  by  your  own  conduct.  I  know 
perfectly  well  that  you  took  this  money — and  I 
suppose  this  mysterious  letter  contains  the  notes, 
and  that  you  are  paying  that  debt  you  spoke  of 
to  me.  Now  to  keep  my  bargain  with  you  was 
one  thing  ;  to  let  you  rob  my  father  and  lay  the 
deed  at  my  door,  moreover  persuading  him  that 
I'm  mad  and  may  have  to  be  locked  up,  is  quite 
another !  and  so  I  mean  to  do  as  I  say." 

*'  How  dare  you  accuse  me  of  taking  that 
money,  you " 

''  Hush  !  let  me  have  none  of  that,  you  know; 
or  perhaps  I  may  take  steps  for  stopping  that 
letter  aforesaid.  A  policeman  lives  in  Mani- 
croft,  and  he'd  put  me  in  the  right  way.  You 
need  not  turn  so  pale  about  it  ;  I  don't  want  to 
deprive  you  of  your  little  earnings,  but  it's  rather 
too  much  to  have  you  take  that  tone  with  me. 
If  you  come  to  that — how  dare  you  accuse  me  ?" 

''  I  did  not — upon  my  honour !  I  accused 
James." 

*'  Really  !  well,  you  know  well  enough  James 
did  not  do  it,  any  more  than  I  did.  Holloa  ! 
there's  some  one  shooting  in  the  park — did  you 
hear  that  shot  ?  a  ritie  I  think." 

''  I  heard  it — Singleton,  you  cannot  mean  to 
betray  me." 
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"  Say  no  more  about  it,  John.  I  give  you 
two  days'  law  ;  but  I  won't  give  you  any  more  ; 
you  can  wind  Sir  Lionel  round  your  finger,  and 
so  you  might  and  welcome — feather  your  nest 
nicely,  and  I  should  never  think  of  interfering. 
But  you  have  gone  too  far  and  I  mean  to  un- 
mask you.  I  really  cannot  allow  you  to  per- 
suade him  that  his  son  and  heir  is  a  lunatic. 
Off  you  go — forewarned — your  game  is  up,  and 
I  advise  you  to  be  out  of  the  way  when  Sir 
Lionel  comes  to  know  the  truth." 

He  let  go  the  bridle,  and  the  horse,  after  a 
bound  or  so,  went  off  towards  home. 

"  I'm  ruined  !  the  game  is  up  !"  muttered 
John.  "  To  think  that  this  blundering  idiot 
should  have  it  in  his  power  to  ruin  me.  His 
tongue  must  be  stopped  somehow.  If  not,  I 
must  get  what  I  can  from  the  old  fool,  and  dis- 
appear— he  will  never  forgive  me.  It  will  all 
come  out,  if  once  they  begin  to  inquire ;  I 
am  a  lost  man.  To-morrow — but  he  must  be 
stopped !  if  he  goes,  I  am  ruined — ruined  !" 

He  rode  on  at  the  same  unusual  pace,  and 
when  near  the  gate  of  the  Abbey  was  surprised 
to  see  a  mounted  groom  galloping  away  by  the 
Plymouth  road.  He  shouted  to  the  man,  who 
shouted  something  in  reply,  but  John  could  not 
make  it  out ;  nor  did  the  speaker  draw  rein  for  a 
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moment,  but  vanished  like  a  whirlwind.  John 
rode  up  to  the  house,  and  rang  the  bell ;  he 
rang  several  times,  and  then,  as  no  one  came, 
he  dismounted,  made  his  horse  fast,  and  entered 
the  house.  There  was  no  one  in  hall  or  gallery 
— but  a  murmur  of  voices  in  Sir  Lionel's  apart- 
ments made  him  hasten  thither,  full  of  a  vague 
hope  that  something,  he  knew  not  what,  might 
have  happened  to  help  him — nothing  could  well 
make  his  position  worse. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Farmer  Halliburton  did  not  detain  Sir  Lionel 
long.  There  was  a  farm  on  the  estate  vacant, 
and  the  stout  farmer  had  a  son  about  to  be 
married,  and  wanted  to  settle  the  young  couple 
in  this  farm.  Mr.  Dimmock  had  a  cousin  who 
also  wanted  a  farm,  and  would  have  got  it  too, 
but  that  Mr.  Halliburton  insisted  on  seeing  Sir 
Lionel  himself.  Dimmock  was  far  too  wise  to 
say  much  to  his  master  about  his  own  relative, 
so  Mr.  Halliburton  had  his  own  way  and  was 
much  uplifted  in  spirit.  He  expatiated  on  the 
beauty  of  his  intended  daughter-in-law,  and  Sir 
Lionel  stared  as  if  he  were  speaking  Hebrew. 
'*  And  we  do  hope,  Sir  Lionel,  that  mayhap  Mr. 
Trelawney  would  honour  us  by  coming  to  the 
wedding.  Ned  was  a  playfellow  of  his  long 
aofo  before  he  went  to  sea,  and  he's  been  to  see 
us  more  than  once  or  twice,  Mr.  Singleton  has. 
A  fine  young  man  he  has  grown  up,  Sir  Lionel, 
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SO  bright-like  and  pleasant-spoken — any  father 
must  be  proud  of  him." 

Sir  Lionel  bowed,  but  made  no  reply.  In 
fact,  poor  Singleton's  pleasant  ways  with  the 
Halliburtons  and  others  of  the  same  rank,  he 
regarded  as  so  many  clear  proofs  of  his  oddity. 
The  farmer  withdrew,  and  Sir  Lionel  rang  the 
bell  for  Pierce. 

*'  Get  me  a  glass  of  sherry  and  a  biscuit,  and 
bring  it  to  the  porch." 

Pierce  obeyed,  but  when  he  arrived  at  the 
porch  his  master  was  not  there.  Placing  the 
tray  on  a  little  table,  the  buder  went  out  on  the 
terrace  to  look  for  him.  He  was  standing  some 
paces  off  looking  up  at  the  house. 

"  I  am  coming,  Pierce — that  will  do.  Come 
here  and  tell  me  if  I  am  correct  in  thinking 
that  there  is  a  leak  in  that  pipe — can  you 
see : 

Pierce  turned  to  look  ;  and  in  the  act  of  turn- 
ing, he  saw  a  little  puff  of  smoke  behind  the 
clump  of  evergreens  beneath  th.e  terrace  steps, 
heard  the  sharp  crack  of  a  rifle,  and  at  the  same 
moment  heard  what  he  afterwards  respectfully 
called  *'  a  hexclamation  "  from  Sir  Lionel.  Much 
terrified,  he  rushed  up  to  his  master,  who  had 
uttered  a  roar  of  mingled  pain  and  wrath,  and 
was  now  leaning  against  the  house. 

VOL;  IL  15 
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''Are  you  hurt,  Sir  Lionel?  for  Heaven's  sake, 
sir,  speak  to  me." 

'*  I  am  hurt.  See  who  did  it,"  said  Sir  Lionel 
shortly.  Pierce  flew  to  the  porch  and  rang  the 
bell  with  such  goodwill  that  both  Phillips  and 
a  footman  scampered  to  the  scene  of  action  as 
fast  as  their  feet  could  carry  them,  under  the 
impression  that  only  their  master  could  ring 
like  that. 

"  Phillips,  see  to  Sir  Lionel — he  is  hurt ;  call 
the  servants,  George." 

And  he  set  off  himself  as  fast  as  he  could 
run  to  search  the  evergreens — but  Pierce's 
running  days  had  long  been  past.  At  the  other 
side  of  the  clump  he  found  a  rifle  lying  on  the 
ground — and  looking  about,  he  saw  the  figure 
of  a  man  entering  the  chestnut  wood,  a  con- 
siderable way  off.  The  only  thing  he  could  see 
plainly  in  the  brief  glance  he  got,  was  that  he 
wore  a  Glengarry  cap.  He  picked  up  the  rifle 
and  went  back  to  the  house.  Sir  Lionel,  though 
bleeding  fast  from  a  wound  in  the  shoulder,  had 
declined  to  leave  the  terrace. 

''  Did  you  see  him,  Pierce  ?" 

*'  Yes,  Sir  Lionel — he  went  into  that  wood 
there,  and  here  is  the  gun.  I  found  it  lying  just 
where  he  fired  it.  Let  us  help  you  in,  sir,  and 
send  off  for  Dr.  Mostyn,  and  then  Til  get  the 
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men  together — the  keepers  and  all,  and  we 
shall  surely  catch  him.  He'll  be  afraid  to  leave 
the  wood  just  yet,  and " 

"  Did  you  not  recognise  him  ?"  interrupted 
Sir  Lionel  quickly. 

"  No,  sir,  I  could  see  nothing  of  him  but  that 
he  had  on  a  Scotch  cap.  Come  in,  Sir  Lionel, 
I  do  beg  of  you,  sir,  or  you'll  bleed  to  death." 

Sir  Lionel  gave  one  look  towards  the  wood 
which  the  man  had  entered,  and  then  walked 
into  the  house  ;  but  his  step  was  feeble  and  un- 
certain. 

''  Send  for  Mostyn,"  he  said.  *'  And  let  no 
search  be  made.  Mr.  John  will  be  here  soon, 
and  will  do  what  is  necessary.  Call  Mrs. 
Thompson,  I  dare  say  she  can  stop  this  bleed- 
ing." 

Mrs.  Thompson,  being  summoned,  thought  fit 
to  faint  'away  at  the  sight  of  the  wound,  and 
altogether  the  household  was  in  such  a  state  of 
confusion  that  it  was  no  wonder  that  John's 
ringing  was  unheard.  So  he  walked  into  Sir 
Lionel's  sitting-room,  where  he  found  Mrs. 
Thompson  lying  on  the  floor  with  half  a  dozen 
maids  round  her,  each  recommending  a  different 
remedy  and  no  one  doing  anything  ;  while  Sir 
Lionel  sat  in  an  arm-chair,  his  coat  off,  his  shirt 
soaked    in    blood,    and    his   face   deadly   pale. 

15—2 
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Pierce  had,  however,  succeeded  in  stopping  the 
great  flow  of  blood,  and  Sir  Lionel  was  quite 
himself  and  as  cool  as  if  he  had  been  quite  used 
to  being  shot  at. 

*'  Don't  be  frightened,  John.  I  am  not 
seriously  injured.  Send  those  women  away.  I 
must  speak  to  you  alone." 

John  cleared  the  room  rapidly,  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son being  borne  out  by  four  of  the  men.  Pierce 
and  Phillips  were  lingering,  but  Sir  Lionel 
signed  to  them  to  leave  him. 

"  John,  come  here — it  was  that  unhappy  boy. 
He  left  me  very  angry — he  fired  from  behind 
the  laurels  below  the  steps.  Pierce  found  his 
gun  and  saw  him  enter  the  wood.  I  saw  him 
for  a  moment  as  he  crossed  the  open  space. 
I  knew  him  by  the  cap — the  Scotch  cap  young 
Hamilton  left  here." 

John  felt  like  one  in  a  dream  ;  but  from  the 
decided  way  in  which  Sir  Lionel  spoke,  he  not 
unnaturally  concluded  that  Singleton  had  been 
recognised  beyond  a  doubt ;  and  therefore  the 
deed  must  have  been  done  some  time  ago. 

*'  What  do  you  wish  done  ?"  he  said.  "  Shall 
I  send  to  Plymouth  for  help  i^" 

"  Are  you  mad  too  ?  Do  you  think  I  wish 
this  to  be  the  talk  of  the  whole  world  ?  No. 
Fortunately  Pit^rce  did  not  know  him.      Let  no 
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search  be  made.  I  must  leave  it  to  you,  John ; 
but  I  know  you  will  respect  my  wishes — we 
must  have  no  exposure.  When  Mostyn  has 
been  here  I  shall  speak  to  you  again — at  present 
I  am  faint/' 

John  hastily  recalled  Phillips  and  Pierce,  and 
after  taking  a  little  brandy,  Sir  Lionel  was  lifted 
into  his  bedroom  and  laid  on  his  bed. 

It  was  some  time  before  Mr.  Mostyn  came, 
but  he  did  come  at  last,  and  pronounced  the 
wound  "  not  very  serious." 

"  We  must  remove  the  ball,"  he  said.  *'  One 
of  you  remain  with  me — you,"  touching  Phillips 
on  the  shoulder — "  you  look  the  coolest.  Go, 
Captain  Trelawney;  I  can  do  better  without 
you,  and  you  have  had  a  trying  time  :  you  look 
quite  ill." 

John  left  the  room,  and  Pierce  pounced  upon 
him  and  hurried  him  into  the  library. 

"  Mr.  John,  the  wood  ought  to  be  searched  ! 
I  saw  the  murderer  myself,  sir,  quite  plain, 
scrambling  into  it  through  the  hedge.  He'll  be 
clean  gone  if  we  lose  any  more  time." 

''  Get  me  a  glass  of  wine.  Pierce ;  I  am  fairly 
done  up.     Give  me  time  to  think." 

He  drank  the  wine  slowly ;  then  throwing 
himself  upon  a  chair,  he  said  : 

"  I   cannot  understand   this  business  at  all. 
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Pierce,  Sir  Lionel  desires  you  to  be  guided  by 
me  in  this  matter.  You  say  you  saw  the 
person  who  fired — did  you  know  him  ?" 

"  No,  sir.  I  only  got,  as  I  may  say,  a  glimpse 
of  him  as  he  got  into  the  wood.  He  scrambled 
in  through  the  fence.  He  had  on  a  Scotch  cap 
— that's  all  I  could  see  plainly." 

"Yes!"  John  exclaimed,  "a  Scotch  cap — so 
he  had.  It  was  Singleton  then.  How  long 
ago  was  it  ?     When  did  it  happen  ?" 

''  A  few  minutes  after  four,  sir." 

"  Impossible  !"  exclaimed  John.  ''  He  was — " 
He  checked  himself.  *'  Did  Sir  Lionel  tell  you 
that  he  saw  him,  too  ?" 

"  No,  sir.  The  poor  master  hardly  spoke  at 
all.  I  found  the  gun,  sir,  just  where  it  was 
fired." 

'*  Ah  ! — show  it  to  me.  Yes,  it  is  his  ;  don't 
you  know  it  ?" 

"  No,  sir ;  whose  is  it  ?" 

But  John  did  not  answer.  He  was  torn  in 
pieces  between  a  desire  to  let  Singleton  bear 
the  blame,  if  possible,  of  this  deed  (of  which 
he,  and  probably  he  alone,  knew  that  he  inust 
be  innocent,  for  the  clock  had  struck  four  while 
he  and  Sinorleton  were  talkincr  at  the  other  side 

o  o 

of  the  deer  park),  and  fear  that  if  he  made  the 
attempt  and  failed,  it  would  complete  his  ruin. 
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tte  would  not  commit  himself  to  either  line  yet, 
so  merely  desiring  the  butler  to  keep  the  rifle 
carefully,  and  to  take  no  steps  for  searching  the 
woods,  as  Sir  Lionel  had  forbidden  it,  he  went 
to  his  own  room,  to  think,  if  thought  were  pos- 
sible. 

He  threw  himself  upon  a  chair,  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands,  and  tried  to  look  his  posi- 
tion calmly  in  the  face.  If  Singleton  followed 
up  his  purpose  of  going  to  London  next  day,  or 
any  day,  and  revealing  all  that  had  passed  to 
Haidee  and  the  Hamiltons,  there  could  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  but  that,  sooner  or  later,  Sir 
Lionel's  eyes  would  be  opened  as  to  his  fa- 
vourite's true  character.  That  meant  nothing 
short  of  ruin  and  disgrace.  Nothing  kept  him 
afloat  now  but  the  allowance  Sir  Lionel  made  him 
and  his  expectations  from  him.  That  allowance 
depended  upon  a  life  which  he  had  begun  to 
suspect  was  precarious  ;  those  expectations  were 
not  so  golden  as  he  had  always  believed  them 
to  be.  Twenty  thousand  pounds !  when  ten 
thousand  a  year  was  what  he  had  confidently 
reckoned  on.  To  how  many  this  sum  would 
have  been  wealth  !  but  to  this  selfish,  extrava- 
gant fool  it  seemed  poverty. 

Then,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  this  enor- 
mous wealth  which  Sir  Lionel  had  the  power  to 
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leave  to  any  one  he  liked.  It  was  to  be  divided 
between  Singleton  and  Haidee ;  but  suppose 
Singleton  were  out  of  the  way  ?  suppose  that  he 
were  believed  guilty  of  this  attempt  on  his 
father  s  life,  and  that  the  act  was  supposed  to  be 
only  an  outbreak  of  insanity  ?  What  then  ? 
John  was  the  next  heir  :  would  be  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  name  even  if  Singleton  lived. 
Surely  half  at  least  of  that  money  might  be 
secured. 

Yes  ;  but  the  first  step  must  be  to  hush  up  all 
public  inquiry,  and  get  Singleton  quietly  placed 
in  an  asylum.  Confinement  and  misery  would 
soon  drive  him  mad  in  very  truth,  if  they  did  not 
kill  him  outright.     Was  this  possible  ? 

It  seemed  possible.  Singleton,  though  not 
mad  (John  never  for  a  moment  succeeded  in 
persuading  himself  that  he  was),  yet  was  suffi- 
ciently unlike  other  people  to  make  it  possible 
that  the  world  might  believe  the  accusation  if  it 
were  made  by  his  own  father.  And  Sir  Lionel 
believed  it.  Then,  as  to  the  occurrence  of  the 
day  ;  no  one,  probably,  had  seen  Singleton 
since  he  left  the  house  after  an  angry  interview 
with  his  father,  except  John  himself.  No  one 
had  recognised  the  assassin^ — Black  James,  of 
course,  thought  John  ;  but  no  one  seems  to 
have  thought  of  him.     Sir  Lionel  was  already 
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anxious  to  ''hush  the  matter  up."  John  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  hold  his  tongue  concerning 
his  meeting  with  his  cousin  at  four  o'clock,  and 
assist  in  preventing  any  public  scandal!  If 
Singleton  appealed  to  him  indignantly,  it  would 
only  make  his  insanity  more  evident. 

And  lastly,  what  was  the  risk  ?  Ruin  if  he 
failed,  but  he  was  ruined  already.  Matters 
could  not  be  worse  with  him  than  they  were  ;  he 
was  desperate,  and  in  that  desperation  he  found 
courage. 

Yes,  he  would  dare  all.  He  would  try  it — he 
could  but  fail,  and  fly  from  England — if  he  did 
not  try  he  must  fly  now ;  that  was  all  the  differ- 
ence. He  would  have  plenty  of  warning.  Sir 
Lionel's  stupidity  would  make  him  hard  to  con- 
vince that  he  could  be  mistaken.  With  a  great 
gasp,  and  deadly  pale,  John  made  up  his  mind 
to  try.  Then  he  gave  himself  up  to  laying  his 
plans,  and  was  still  hard  at  work  when  Phillips 
knocked  at  his  door. 

"  Sir  Lionel  wants  you,  sir." 

He  found  him  much  less  weak  than  he  had 
expected.  Mr.  Mostyn  was  there,  and  was  con- 
vinced that  the  wound  was  by  no  means  danger^ 
ous,  though  the  removal  of  the  bullet  had  been 
painful. 

"I  wanted  to  send  to  Plymouth  for  Dr,  H , 
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but  Sir  Lionel  would  not  permit  It,  and  really 
it  was  unnecessary,  as  it  was  a  very  simple 
matter.  If  no  fever  or  irritation  sets  in  we 
shall  do  very  well.  Now,  Sir  Lionel,  if  you'll  say 
what  you  have  to  say  to  Captain  Trelawney,  the 
sooner  you  are  quiet  for  the  night  the  better." 
Then,  turning  to  John,  the  doctor  went  on  : 
"  Have  they  found  the  rascal  ?  or  got  any 
trace  of  him  ?" 

The  two  Trelawneys  looked  at  each  other, 
and  John  said  slowly  : 

''  No,  Mr.  Mostyn — nor  have  I  tried  to  do 
so.  Sir  Lionel,  you  must  confide  your  sus- 
picions to  Mr.  Mostyn — for  if  you  are  right, 
you  will  need  his  help  to  keep  it  quiet." 

"  I  think  so  too.  Mr.  Mostyn,  I  must  arrange 
this  :  there  is  no  chance  of  quiet  for  me  until  I 
have  done  so.  You  attended  my  son  during  his 
long  illness  in  the  spring  ?" 

''  I  did,  certainly,"  replied  the  doctor,  looking 
mystified. 

"  Since  that  illness  he  has  been  in  a  painfully 
excitable  state.  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
noticed  it  or  not,  but  the  unhappy  boy  has  never 
been  perfectly  sane.  There  was  always  a  strain 
of  oddity,  but  since  that  illness  it  has  been  even 
more  marked — and  in  fact  amounts  to  insanity. 
It  was  he  who  fired  at  me." 
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"  Good  heavens  !  are  you  certain  ? — did  you 
see  him  ?" 

"  I  did — though  at  a  distance.  His  rifle  too 
was  found  on  the  spot.  As  you  will  easily 
imagine,  I  do  not  wish  this  to  become  known. 
I  do  not  wish  my  son  to  be  arrested,  tried,  and 
acquitted  as  insane.  But  of  course,  as  his 
malady  has  taken  this  form,  he  must  be  placed 
under  restraint,  for  a  time  at  least.  Mr.  John 
Trelawney  will  give  you  any  further  information 
that  may  be  necessary,  and  I  beg  that  you  will 
give  him  the  aid  of  your  professional  know- 
ledge. Singleton  ought  to  be  watched  ;  when 
I  saw  him  he  was  getting  through  the  hedge 
into  the  chestnut  wood — you  know  the  locality. 
But  I  think  we  had  better  wait  until  he  comes 
home,  as  any  search  for  him  would  be  talked 
of" 

"  But,"  said  Mr.  Mostyn,  "  I  fear  if  you  are 
right,  Sir  Lionel,  he  won't  come  home." 

"  Oh,  he  will  come  home,''  John  interposed, 
*'  He  will  never  think — oh  yes,  he  will  surely 
come  home." 

"  Do  you  really  think  so  ?'' 

"  I  am  sure  of  it.  His  father  has  borne  so 
much  in  silence.  Sir  Lionel,  Pierce  did  not 
recognise  him,  or  at  least  he  won't  say  that  he 
did." 
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'*  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  He  brought  the  gun 
home,  though  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  he  did  not  know  it  was  his.  You 
may  safely  trust  the  matter  to  me  now,  dear 
Sir  Lionel  ;  I  will  do  the  best  that  can  be  done. 
Phillips,  come  in  now ;  don't  leave  your  master 
alone,  mind.  Mr.  Mostyn,  can  you  remain  here 
for  the  night  ?" 

"  Yes — I  should  wish  to  do  so." 

*'  Then  come  with  me  now.  We  must  first 
see  Pierce  and  speak  to  him." 

"  I  must  leave  it  to  you,  John,  for  I  am  at 
present  incapable  of  any  further  exertion.  But 
I  beseech  you  to  remember  that  above  all 
things,  I  deprecate  publicity.     Remember  that" 

"  Sir  Lionel,  if  you  talk  any  more  I  really 
cannot  answer  for  the  consequences.  You  must 
really  allow  us  to  leave  you,  and  trust  to  us  to 
do  the  best  we  can  for  all  parties." 

Sir  Lionel  glared  at  the  presumptuous  being 
who  dared  to  say  ''  you  must "  to  him,  but  the 
doctor  did  not  appear  at  all  alarmed,  merely 
giving  directions  to  Phillips  in  a  low  voice,  and 
then  quietly  following  John  to  the  library. 

It  was  not  wonderful  that  Dr.  Mostyn,  who 
had  never  seen  Singleton  except  when  illness 
and  grief  were  making  him  fearfully  excitable 
and  irritable,  should  never  dream  of  doubting 
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what  Sir  Lionel  told  him.  But  the  fact  that  by 
the  time  Pierce  reappeared  in  the  library,  there 
was  not  a  servant  in  the  house  who  did  not  be- 
lieve that  Singleton  had  fired  that  shot,  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  that  love  of  the  horrible 
which  is  so  strong  in  vulgar  minds.  The  keeper, 
happening  to  come  in  for  a  gossip  in  the 
steward's  room,  had  of  course  recognised  the 
rifle  ;  and  then  Pierce  had  remembered  John's 
exclamations,  the  meaning  of  which  had  not 
fitted  into  his  head  at  first. 

Before  ringing  the  bell,  however,  John  said  to 
Dr.  Mostyn  : 

"  I  see  you  are  a  good  deal  shocked,  and  I 
don't  wonder — any  one  would  be.  But  I  assure 
you  I  have  been  expecting  something  of  this 
kind  every  day  lately." 

"  What  a  state  to  live  in  !" 

"  Not  pleasant  1  My  poor  cousin  is  in  a  sad 
state.  I  think  I  ought  to  tell  you  something 
more  about  him — I  can't  ask  you  to  take  his  in- 
sanity entirely  on  my  word." 

"  My  brother  Richard  would  be  of  more  use 
than  I  can  in  this  matter — still  if  I  am  to  help 
you  of  course  I  must  know  how  the  case 
stands." 

'*  Of  course.  Well  you  know.  Singleton  has 
never  been  like  other  people.     He  has  always 
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been  prone  to  the  most  violent  likes  and  dis- 
likes— loves  and  hatreds  I  should  rather  call 
them,  for  he  never  knows  a  medium.  He  and 
I  were  brought  up  together,  but  he  has  taken  a 
violent  dislike  to  me  since  he  came  home  from 
sea,  and  seems  to  attribute  all  the  blame  to  me 
when  anything  goes  wrong  with  him.  His 
violence  has  sometimes  made  me  almost  fear 
for  my  life." 

"  Does  he  drink,  Captain  Trelawney  ?" 

*'  Oh  dear  no — most  abstemious,  and  always 
says  that  his  head  does  not  stand  wine.  But  of 
late  he  has  been  getting  worse  ;  he  has  been 
very  troublesome." 

^'  In  what  way  ?'' 

"  Spending  untold  sums  of  money,  and  re- 
fusing to  say  how.  Eight  thousand  pounds  Sir 
Lionel  paid  for  him  at  once.  Then  he  dis- 
appeared suddenly,  and  went  wandering  about 
the  country  on  foot,  almost  like  a  beggar.  But 
the  worst  of  all  was  discovered  only  this  morn- 
ing— he  has  robbed  his  father  of  a  considerable 
sum  of  money." 

"  Robbed  him  of  it !" 

"  Literally — took  it  out  of  his  escritoire.  His 
temper  when  accused  of  it  was  violent  to  the 
last  degree,  but  indeed  his  temper  always  is 
nearly  unbearable.     I    assure  you  I   have   re- 
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malned  here  at  considerable  inconvenience  to 
myself  because  I  was  actually  afraid  to  leave 
Sir  Lionel  alone  with  him." 

"Is  insanity  hereditary  in  his  mother's  family?" 
inquired  Mr.  Mostyn,  and  John  rejoiced,  for  he 
knew  that  he  had  succeeded  in  convincing  him. 

"  Not  that  I  know  of,  but  it  may  be.  It 
certainly  is  not  in  the  Trelawneys.  Now  I 
think  I  must  ring  for  Pierce,  for  if  this  is  to  be 
hushed  up,  he  must  be  silenced.  I  feel  pretty 
sure  he  knew  my  poor  cousin,  though  he  did 
not  choose  to  say  so." 

Pierce  soon  appeared,  carrying  the  rifle,  and 
looking  so  mysterious  and  solemn  that  it  was 
plain  he  had  something  on  his  mind.  Mostyn 
concluded  that  it  was  as  John  had  said. 

**  This  is  the  rifle,"  said  John. 

*'  Whose  is  it.  Pierce  ?     Do  you  know  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir.  Keeper  is  downstairs,  sir,  and 
says  it  Is  Mr.  Trelawney's  new  rifle  that  he  got 
from  London  the  other  day." 

"  Ah  ! — And  where  did  you  say  you  found  it  ?" 

"  You  see  that  group  of  hevergreens  ?"  said 
Pierce,  become  perfectly  reckless  of  his  h's  in 
his  excitement.  **  The  hassassin  stood  there,  sir, 
behind  them  trees  ;  and  there  I  found  the  rifle." 

''  And  you  saw  the  man,  Captain  Trelawney 
tells  me  ?"  asked  Mostyn. 
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"  A  glimpse  of  him,  Mr.  Mostyn.  And  I  am 
near-sighted,  sir.  I  did  not  know  him,  not  to 
swear  to." 

*'  Did  any  one  recognise  him,  do  you  know  ?" 

"Sir  Lionel  named  no  name,  sir,  but  he 
desired  me  not  to  search  for  him." 

Then  the  three  men  looked  at  each  other  in 
silence  for  a  while. 

"  Pierce — I  perceive  that  you  know  what  we 
are  bound  to  conceal,  if  possible.  You  are  an 
old  servant  here,  and  I  am  sure  you  would  not 
willingly  displease  your  master,  and  if  you  will 
assist  in  carrying  out  his  wishes,  I  think  I  may 
safely  promise  you  a  very  handsome  reward." 

"  As  to  reward,  sir,  I  require  none ;  I  shall 
obey  Sir  Lionel's  commands  nowas  ever — it  ain't 
no  affair  of  mine.  But  to  be  quite  plain  with 
you,  sir,  there's  not  a  female  servant  in  the  house 
that  would  put  a  week's  warning  over  them  if 
poor  Mr.  Singleton  was  to  be  going  about  the 
ouse. 

"  Mr.  Singleton  !  I  have  not  named  him, 
Pierce." 

"  No,  sir;  but  hexcuse  me,  it  is  not  possible 
not  to  see  who  fired  that  shot.  We  know  that 
high  words  passed  between  him  and  Sir  Lionel 
just  as  he  left  the  house  with  his  gun,  and  with 
Mr.  Hamilton's  Scotch  cap  on  his  head.    We're 
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all  main  sorry  for  him — there's  no  denying  that ; 
for  he  was  always  kind  and  pleasant,  poor  young 
gentleman  ;  but  I  found  the  gun  myself,  and  the 
smoke  hanging  about  it  still ;  and  when  keeper 
said — says  keeper,  ^  That's  Mr.  Singleton's  new 
gun  he's  so  took  up  with,'  you  might  have 
knocked  me  down  with  a  feather.  Why,  sir, 
you  yourself  said  as  how  it  was  he  did  it,  only  I 
did  not  somehow  take  it  in  then." 
"  Did  I  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  it." 
*'  You  did,  sir ;  you  said  :  '  Then  it  was 
Singleton  r^' 

''  Pierce,  there  is  no  use  in  denying  it.  Single- 
ton did  fire  that  shot — Sir  Lionel  saw  him  as  he 
crossed  the  open.  But  can  you  not  see  that  he 
would  never  have  done  it  in  his  right  mind  ? 
Have  you  not  perceived  lately  that  he  has  been 
more — unlike  other  people  than  he  was  before 
that  terrible  illness  ?  Of  course  he  must  be 
looked  after  ;  but  it  is  surely  unnecessary  cruelty 
to  parade  his  misfortune  before  the  whole  world. 
Sir  Lionel  is  most  anxious  that  it  should  remain 
unknown." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  he  is  mad,  sir  ?'' 
"  We  have  long  been  aware  of  it,  Pierce ;  and 
I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  you  have 
hever  suspected  it.     You  are  no  fool — you  must 
have  known  it." 

VOL.   iL  16  "- 
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Pierce  very  naturally  did  not  assert  that  he 
had  never  suspected  it. 

**  It's  a  hawful  thing,  sir,"  was  all  he  said. 

''  It  is,  indeed ;  you  can  easily  understand  Sir 
Lionel's  wish  to  keep  it  secret." 

''  I  am  sure,  Mr.  John,  I  am  not  the  man  to 
talk  of  the  secrets  of  a  family  ;  but  the  servants 
are  full  of  this.  Keeper  set  them  going,  and 
they  are  all  as  well  aware  of  the  fax  as  I  am/' 

"  I  must  see  them  and  speak  to  them  about 
it.  I  had  better  do  it  at  once.  Wait  here  for 
me,  Mostyn ;  I  shall  not  be  very  long." 

He  went  away,  and  Mostyn  began  question- 
ing Pierce,  being  honestly  anxious  to  make  sure 
that  he  was  asked  to  shield  an  unfortunate 
maniac  from  public  shame,  and  not  to  save  a 
would-be  murderer  from  punishment.  But 
Pierce,  partly  in  the  idea  of  protecting  Single- 
ton, partly  to  display  his  own  acuteness,  soon 
gave  him  so  many  instances  of  eccentricity  and 
strange  freaks  of  temper  in  his  young  master 
that  Mostyn  was  perfecdy  ready  to  do  anything 
John  liked  by  the  time  that  worthy  returned. 

*'  I  have  silenced  them,  I  hope.  I  merely 
said  that  it  was  a  miserable  business — that  Sir 
Lionel  desired  that  it  might  never  be  inquired 
into,  and  that  Mr.  Mostyn  and  I  would  be 
answerable  for  the  safety  of  the  household.     I 
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said,  too,  that  If  any  one  talked,  Sir  Lionel 
would  certainly  dismiss  that  person.  You, 
Pierce,  say  no  more  than  that  when  you  go 
back  to  them.  I  trust  It  to  you  to  prevent 
gossip  as  much  as  possible.    What  o'clock  Is  It  ?" 

"It  has  struck  eight,  sir." 

'*  I  am  actually  faint  with  all  this  excitement. 
Get  us  something  to  eat,  Pierce.  Mostyn,  you 
must  be  starving.  If  I  know  him,  poor  Single- 
ton will  come  quietly  home  at  about  ten,  and  very 
likely  go  to  the  evergreens  for  his  rifle.  Then 
he  will  come  in  by  this  porch,  and  we  shall  see 
him  if  we  remain  here,  and  judge  what  state  he 
Is  In.  Pierce,  let  us  have  plenty  of  light,  and 
leave  that  door  open." 

"  Does  your  cousin  habitually  wander  about 
so  late  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  frequently.  He  seldom  comes 
home  for  dinner — in  fact  he  eats  hardly  any- 
thing." 

The  servants  now  brought  In  a  tray,  and  the 
two  gentlemen  ate  and  drank  what  they  re- 
quired— John  required  a  good  deal  in  the  way 
of  drinking,  but  could  hardly  eat  at  all.  Then 
sending  the  servants  away,  with  orders  to  come 
if  the  bell  rang,  they,  with  Pierce  attending  on 
them,  awaited  Singleton's  return.  Poor  Single- 
ton, who  was  roaming  about  the  Chase,  every 
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corner  of  which  he  knew  well  and  loved,  watch- 
ing the  stars  coming  out  and  thinking  of  Hester 
Hamilton,  little  dreaming  of  the  black  plot 
against  his  peace.  Oh  for  poor  faithful,  foolishi 
James  to  warn  him  against  returning  to  the 
Abbey !  Poor  Black  James  !  he  had  been  his 
young  master's  worst  enemy  by  that  day's  work. 
So  the  time  passed  and  the  stars  were  shining, 
and  Singleton  began  to  feel  hungry,  and  turned 
his  steps  homeward. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

It  was  about  half-past  nine  when  a  quick,  light 
step  upon  the  gravel  made  the  three  watchers 
look  at  each  other,  and  in  a  moment  more 
Singleton  entered  the  library.  There  was  a 
heavy  dew,  and  his  hair  and  dress  were  damp, 
and  the  blaze  of  light  dazzled  his  eyes.  Shading 
them  with  his  hand,  he  exclaimed  : 

"  Whom  have  we  here  ?  What,  Mr.  Mostyn  ? 
I  did  not  know  you,  my  eyes  are  so  dazed  ;  but 
I  hope  no  one  is  ill  ?" 

No  one  answered ;  and  looking  up  In  surprise 
he  caught  sight  of  his  rifle  on  the  table. 

"  Why,  there  it  is  !  Who  brought  It  In  ?  A 
pretty  search  I've  had  for  it  in  the  dark  out 
there." 

"  Where  did  you  leave  it  ?"  inquired  John. 

"  Among  the  holly-trees  down  there.  How- 
ever, I  am  glad  it  was  not  out  in  this  heavy 
dew,  though  I  have  spent  quite  ten  minutes 
poking  about  for  it.     Who  brought  it  In  ?" 
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**  I  did,  sir,"  replied  Pierce  ;  and  something  In 
his  voice  startled  poorSIngleton'ssensItivenerves. 
He  raised  his  head  quickly  and  glanced  round. 

"  There  is  something  wrong !"  he  said. 
"  Where  is  Sir  Lionel  ?" 

"  Leave  him  to  me/'  whispered  John,  "  or  we 
shall  have  a  scene.  The  gun  is  not  loaded, 
however ;"  for  Singleton  had  taken  it  up. 
**  There  has  been  an  accident,  Singleton.  Sir 
Lionel  is  not  badly  hurt." 

"  Hurt !  how  r 

"  By  that  rifle  !"  John  answered,  pointing  to 
it.     Singleton  looked  at  it. 

*'  I  see  it  has  been  discharged.  How  did  it 
happen  ?  Did  he  knock  it  down,  or  how  was 
It  ?  I  ought  not  to  have  left  it  there — it  was 
very  careless." 

John  glanced  at  the  others,  to  call  their  atten- 
tion to  this. 

"  It  was  fired  at  him  by  some  one  standing 
behind  the  evergreens.  He  was  hit  on  the  left 
shoulder,  but  not  badly." 

Singleton  looked  from  one  to  the  other. 

**  There  is  something  more  to  be  told,"  he 
said.  "  What  is  it  ? — speak  out !  Did  any  one 
see  the  man  who  fired  ?" 

"  Pierce  did.  He  crossed  the  lawn  and  got 
into  the  chestnut  wood." 
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"  And  has  he  been  taken  yet  ?  What  was 
he  Hke,  Pierce  ?" 

"  He  had  on  a  Glengarry  cap,"  answered 
Pierce,  looking  significantly  at  the  cap  which 
Singleton  had  thrown  on  the  table. 

The  truth  flashed  upon  Singleton  :  they  sus- 
pected him  of  having  done  this  thing.  He 
turned  pale,  his  eyes  wandered  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  he  asked  in  a  low  voice  : 

"  When  did  this  happen  ?" 

"  At  four  o'clock,  sir  ?" 

"  At  four  !"  exclaimed  Singleton,  his  counten- 
ance clearing.  '*  Well,  John,  at  four  to-day  you 
and  I  werequarrellingvehemently  atthe  far  side  of 
the  park,  so  we  can  clear  each  other,  if  necessary. 
Don't  you  remember  asking  me  what  o'clock  it 
was,  and  soon  afterwards  it  struck  four — and, 
by  Jove  I  I  suppose  that  shot  that  we  heard  was 
doing  the  mischief  My  father  is  not  much 
hurt,  you  say.   Has  the  man  been  searched  for  .'*" 

*'  No,  Singleton.  Sir  Lionel  desires  that  it 
may  remain  uncertain  who  did  it." 

Again  a  startled  look,  and  a  half-whispered, 

"  Does  he  suspect  any  one  ?  has  he  named 
any  one  ?" 

There  was  no  answer.  Singleton  stood  for  a 
moment  waiting,  then  throwing  back  his  head 
with   a   haughty  gesture,    which    brought   out 
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suddenly  his  strange  likeness  to  his  father,  he 
said  : 

'*  I  see  how  it  is.  You  don't  mean  to  say- 
more  than  you  can  help.  Mr.  Mostyn,  perhaps 
you  will  kindly  answer  me  a  plain  question. 
Am  I  suspected  of  this  deed  ?" 

*'  No  one  has  accused  you,  Mr.  Trelawney." 

*'  Not  in  words.  But  you  think  I  did  it  ? 
Now,  John,  you  know  I  could  not  have  been 
here  at  four  o'clock,  as  I  was  speaking  to  you 
on  the  Manicroft  road." 

John  remained  silent. 

"  Well !  I  perceive  you  won't  speak  now, 
but  thank  Heaven,  you  cannot  prevent  the 
truth  from  coming  out  as  soon  as  this  is  in- 
quired into,  which  it  shall  be,  I  promise  you. 
May  I  see  my  father,  Mr.  Mostyn  .>" 

"  Certainly  not.  He  must  on  no  account  be 
disturbed." 

"  And  you  are  sure  he  is  not  badly  hurt  ?'' 

"  It  will  be  nothing.  Singleton;  and  he  greatly 
desires  to  silence  all  inquiry.  He  would  shield 
the  culprit,  if  he  could." 

Singleton  flashed  round  upon  him. 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  you  lying  scoundrel !  do 
you  think  I  don't  see  through  your  paltry  tricks  ? 
How  dare  you  look  me  in  the  face  ?  Your 
whole  life  has  been  one  plot  against  me — this  is 
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the  last  of  it.  Be  careful  how  you  cross  my 
path  henceforth — for  I  feel  greatly  tempted  to 
save  the  hangman  a  job." 

He  took  up  his  rifle  and  was  leaving  the 
room,  when  Dr.  Mostyn  interfered. 

"  You  had  better  leave  that  here,  Mr.  Tre- 
lawney." 

"  I  always  keep  it  in  my  room." 

"  Singleton,  pray  do  not  excite  yourself !" 
said  John  gently.  "  You  must  not  take  it  now. 
You  must  not  indeed." 

Singleton  burst  out  laughing. 

"  You'll  be  the  death  of  me,  John  !  that 
tenderly  deprecating  manner  is  worth  anything. 
I  see  it  all  now.  I'm  mad — and  if  I  did  take 
a  pot  shot  at  my  venerable  pater,  I'm  not  ac- 
countable !" 

'^  Don't  make  a  noise — you  will  disturb  your 
father." 

Singleton  remained  silent,  meditating  what  it 
was  best  to  do.     Mostyn  whispered  to  John, 

''  Did  you  meet  him  as  he  says  ?" 

**  Never  saw  him  since  luncheon.  Singleton," 
he  added  aloud,  "  give  me  the  rifle,  like  a  good 
fellow." 

"  Yes — here  it  is ;  good-night,  I  am  going  to  bed." 

"  To  bed — won't  you  have  something  to  eat 
first  ?  you've  had  nothing  since  luncheon." 
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"  Thank  you —  I  don*t  feel  hungry  now, 
Good-night,  Mr.  Mostyn — give  me  a  candle, 
Pierce.^' 

He  left  the  room,  and  John  immediately 
desired  Pierce  to  follow  him. 

'*  Follow  him,  Pierce,  he  must  be  watched. 
Take  him  up  some  supper — he  makes  himself 
worse  by  these  long  fasts." 

Then  the  two,  Mostyn  and  John,  turned  to 
each  other. 

**  He  was  wonderfully  quiet,"  John  began. 
"  I  was  so  afraid  he  would  disturb  Sir  Lionel. 
Now,  Mr.  Mostyn,  what  on  earth  are  we  to 
do  next  ?" 

"  Really,  Captain  Trelawney,  if  you  ask  me 
for  my  candid  opinion  I  should  say  you  had  no 
choice.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  attempted 
Sir  Lionel's  life,  and  that  he  is  not  accountable 
for  his  actions.  If  he  is  arrested  and  tried  it 
must  end  in  his  being  sent  to  a  lunatic  asylum, 
and  as  his  father  is  anxious  to  avoid  publicity, 
I  can  see  no  reason  why  you  should  not  send 
him  to  one  quietly.  It  would  be  much  better 
for  him,  poor  fellow." 

"  Would  it  be  better  for  him,  do  you  think  T' 

"  Oh,  without  doubt  I  The  excitement  and 
alarm  of  a  public  trial  would  lessen  any  chance 
there  may  be  of  his   recovery.     And  besides, 
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would  seriously  injure  his  prospects  if  ever  he 
were  restored  to  society." 

"  I'm  afraid  there  is  not  much  hope  of  that. 
He  has  never  been  like  other  people,  poor  boy. 
But  what  are  we  to  do  now — at  once  ?  I  am 
actually  afraid  to  think  of  what  may  happen  if 
the  poor  fellow  is  left  at  large.  Either  he  will 
put  an  end  to  himself,  or  he  will  escape — he 
frequently  disappears  for  weeks  together,  as  I 
think  I  told  you.  And  then  too,  with  Sir  Lionel 
lying  there  helpless — I  declare  I  shudder  to 
think  of  it." 

**  If  you  really  wished  to  be  relieved  of  the 
care  of  your  cousin  until  his  father  is  about 
again,  nothing  can  be  easier.  My  eldest  brother 
is  a  very  successful  physician  in  that  line, 
and  his  asylum  is  within  a  mile  of  Plymouth. 
Nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  take  him  there. 
Richard  will  take  my  word  for  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  and  when  Sir  Lionel  is  all  right  again, 
he  may  remove  him,  or  leave  him  there,  just  as 
he  likes." 

"  Really,  Mostyn,  you  relieve  my  mind  of  a 
terrible  weight.  You  see  yourself  the  servants 
are  all  afraid  of  him,  and  even  Pierce  will  be 
good  for  nothing  more  than  watching  him. 
Could  we  possibly  take  him  there  at  once  ? 
I'm  afraid  that  you  and  I  would  scarcely  be  able 
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for  it,  for  he's  as  active  as  a  cat,  and  stronger 
than  you  would  imagine  from  his  appearance." 

'*  And  one  would  gladly  avoid  a  struggle  ;  we 
must  have  such  force  on  our  side  that  resistance 
may  be  useless,  or  he  will  probably  hurt  some 
one,  and  be  hurt  himself  into  the  bargain.  But 
if  you  don't  mind  my  being  absent  a  couple  of 
hours,  I  will  drive  to  my  brother's  house  and 
get  help.  He'll  come  himself  and  bring  a 
couple  of  keepers  and  a  carriage,  and  the  poor 
fellow  will  be  in  safety  before  morning." 

"  That  will  be  the  best  plan — what  is  it. 
Pierce  ?" 

**  Mr.  Trelawney  won't  have  anything,  sir, 
and  he  has  locked  his  door  and  is  walking  up 
and  down  quite  restless,  and  opening  and 
shutting  drawers." 

"  Go  back,  Pierce,  and  watch  the  door,  I  will 
come  to  you  presently.  Mostyn,  he  is  preparing 
to  make  off — we  have  no  time  to  lose." 

"  Can  he  get  out  of  his  window  ?" 

"  I  should  fancy  so,  he  can  climb  like  a  cat. 
But  he  will  more  likely  wait  for  daylight  and 
then  leave  the  house  by  the  front  door  :  that's 
what  he  did  last  time." 

"  We  must  look  sharp  then.  I  wish  we  had 
thought  of  removing  the  key  from  his  door — 
and  his  razors — but  there  is  only  the  more  need 
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for  haste.  I  can  go  out  by  the  porch  here,  and 
run  down  to  the  stables ;  my  horse  will  be  ready 
in  two  minutes,  and  I  shall  do  it  in  less  time 
than  a  servant — besides  it  would  take  me  an 
hour  to  explain  all  in  a  letter." 

"  And  in  this  way  the  servants  need  know 
nothing,  which  will  please  Sir  Lionel." 

"  Very  true.  In  these  cases  the  quieter 
things  can  be  kept,  the  better.  I  hope  Sir 
Lionel  will  sleep  quietly  till  I  get  back." 

And  away  bustled  Mr.  Geoffrey  Mostyn,  think- 
ing to  himself  how  lucky  it  was  that  he  was 
there  to  help  that  good-natured,  somewhat  heavy 
young  soldier  in  his  difficult  position ;  never 
dreaming  that  the  heavy  young  soldier  was 
making  such  a  complete  tool  of  him.  And  yet 
in  truth  it  was  only  another  instance  of  what 
John  called  his  luck  :  for  Mostyn  had  been  a 
very  facile  dupe,  and  if  John  had  had  to  do  with 
a  clever  man,  he  would  most  likely  have  failed 
utterly. 

Singleton  had,  as  Pierce  said,  locked  himself 
into  his  room.  Not  that  he  suspected  that  he 
was  watched,  but  he  felt  thoroughly  alarmed  and 
uncomfortable,  and  the  more  he  thought  over 
what  had  happened  the  more  uncomfortable  he 
felt.  It  was  not  the  accusation  of  having  hred 
at  Sir  Lionel  that  frightened  him ;  he  had  not 
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done  it  and  so  thought  that  whoever  had  done 
it  would  be  soon  found  out :  it  was  John's 
manner,  and  Mostyn's  manner,  and  Pierce's. 
John  had  persuaded  them  all  that  he  was  mad ; 
Sir  Lionel  believed  it  too  :  might  they  not  take 
advantage  of  his  being  alone  and  at  their  mercy, 
and  send  him  to  a  lunatic  asylum  ?  The  idea 
had  crossed  his  mind  before.  He  made  up  his 
mind  to  leave  the  house  quietly,  in  time  to  walk 
to  Plymouth  and  catch  the  five  o'clock  train. 
*'  ril  put  myself  in  safety  and  then  make  in- 
quiries," he  said,  as  he  put  some  clothes  into 
his  light  knapsack.  _  Then  he  wrote  a  few  lines 
to  his  father,  and  that  done,  dozed  on  the  sofa 
until  it  was  time  to  go.  He  heard  no  sound 
when  he  opened  his  door,  and  met  no  one  on 
his  way  to  the  hall.  But  when  he  stepped  out 
into  the  porch,  he  was  seized  by  three  men.  Dr. 
Richard  Mostyn  and  two  keepers,  while  Geoffrey 
Mostyn  and  John  Trelawney  stood  by  ready  to 
help.  Resistance  was  impossible — even  if  he 
had  not  been  paralysed  by  the  suddenness  of 
the  calamity.  "  This  is  your  doing,"  he  said  to 
John  as  they  half-carried  him  to  the  carriage. 
Then  the  door  was  shut,  and  he  was  carried 
rapidly  off,  on  his  way  to  Sea  View  House,  Dr. 
Richard  Mostyn's  lunatic  asylum. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

''  This  is  your  doing,"  Singleton  Trelawney  said 
to  his  cousin  when  the  light  from  the  carriage- 
lamp  showed  him  standing  by. 

John  watched  and  listened  until  he  could 
neither  hear  nor  see  the  carriage,  and  then  went 
to  the  library  and  threw  himself  down  on  a  sofa, 
determined  not  to  be  out  of  the  way  when  Sir 
Lionel  awoke. 

Yes — it  was  his  doing  :  he  had  triumphed, 
but  at  what  a  risk  !  He  had  been  hurried  on  all 
night,  but  now  a  thousand  fears  poured  in  upon 
him  ;  why  had  he  not  thought  of  them  before  ? 
His  position  was  desperate,  that  was  the  con- 
viction which  forced  itself  upon  his  cooler  mo- 
ments. Singleton  was  not  mad  ;  that  was  a 
fact  of  which  he  had  no  doubt.  Dr.  Mostyn,  of 
Sea  View  House,  might  not  be  as  great  a  fool 
as  his  brother,  and  if  he  were  not,  would  he  not 
soon  find  out  that  his  new  patient  was  sane  ? 
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and  would  not  that  discovery  entail  an  Inquiry 
into  the  reasons  for  sending  him  to  the  Asylum  ? 
And  a  public  inquiry,  or  even  an  immediate 
private  inquiry,  would  be  fatal  to  John. 

These  reflections  were  not  pleasant  com- 
panions ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  when  the 
younger  Mostyn  returned,  which  he  did  at 
about  seven  o'clock,  and  John  started  up  from 
an  uneasy  doze  to  meet  him,  his  haggard  looks 
rather  alarmed  the  young  doctor. 

"  Captain  Trelawney,  you  look  like  a  ghost ; 
this  has  knocked  you  up  completely." 

"  You  rather  startled  me,  and  my  nerves  have 
been  so  kept  upon  the  rack  lately  that  it  is  no 
wonder  I  look  ill,"  John  said,  trying  to  collect 
himself.  Then  he  perceived  that  Dr.  Most}'n 
had  a  slight  cut  upon  his  cheek,  and  looked 
altogether  like  a  man  who  had  been  in  a  fray — 
his  garments  torn  and  his  hair  in  disorder. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  your  face  ?"  John 
asked. 

''  We  had  a  terrible  scene  when  we  reached 
Sea  View  House.  My  brother  is  a  good  deal 
hurt  ;  not  anything  serious,  but  painful  and 
tedious,  I'm  afraid." 

Here  was  another  stroke  of  luck !  Dr. 
Mostyn  would  be  much  more  likely  to  believe 
that  his  patient  was  mad  now. 
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**What  happened?  I'm  so  very  sorry; 
but  you  know  I  warned  you  he  might  be 
violent." 

"  You  did  ;  but  he  had  been  so  quiet  all  the 
way  that  I  suppose  we  were  off  our  guard.  We 
were  driving  through  the  gate,  into  the  court 
before  the  house,  when  he  suddenly  pushed  the 
door  open  and  jumped  out  before  we  were 
aware  of  him.  He  contrived  to  throw  the 
heavy  gate  against  the  carriage  in  such  a  way 
that  a  wheel  was  torn  off,  and  in  the  upset  he 
gained  so  much  time  that  if  he  had  known  the 
place,  he  would  have  been  off.  As  it  was,  the 
man  who  had  opened  the  gate  laid  hold  of  him. 
Richard  scrambled  out  and  ran  to  help,  and 
heard  him  say,  '  I  don't  want  to  hurt  you,  but  I 
won't  be  stopped  ;'  and  his  voice  sounded  s^ 
gentle  that  poor  Richard  thought  he  had  no- 
thing to  do  but  march  him  into  the  house  ;  but 
he  turned  on  him  and  struggled  with  fury." 

"  I  trust  he  had  no  weapon !  we  ought  to 
have  thought  of  that." 

"  No,  he  had  not  ;  but  he  gave  Richard  a 
fall,  and  he  somehow  twisted  his  knee  rather 
badly.  Then  he  saw  that  we  were  too  many 
for  him  in  the  direction  of  the  gate,  and  he 
made  for  the  wall,  where  there  is  some  ivy — he 
went  up  it  like  nothing  on  earth  but  a  cat.   One 
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of  the  keepers  only  just  reached  him  in  time, 
caught  him  by  the  foot  and  pulled  him  down. 
He  would  have  been  off  in  another  moment, 
but  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  was  hurt  in  the  fall — 
hit  his  head,  and  was  insensible  when  we  picked 
him  up." 

'*  Is  he  badly  hurt  ?"  said  John  in  a  low  voice. 

"  No  ;  he  was  all  right  agajn  before  I  came 
away.  Poor  Dick  is  the  only  person  really  hurt ; 
he  must  keep  his  bed  for  a  few  days — perhaps 
more.     His  knee  is  badly  hurt." 

''  How  very  sad  !"  exclaimed  John.  This 
was  an  unlooked-for  stroke  of  good  fortune. 
Singleton  ill — the  doctor  whose  professional 
knowledge  might  have  been  inconvenient,  put 
out  of  the  way  for  a  few  days,  perhaps  more. 
What  might  not  be  done  during  those  few  days  ? 
"  Sir  Lionel  will  be  so  sorry  this  has  happened. 
He  has  slept  quietly,  Phillips  tells  me  ;  I've  been 
at  the  door  once  or  twice." 

"  His  wound  is  a  mere  trifle.  Poor  Mr.  Tre- 
lawney  can  be  no  great  shot." 

"He  might  succeed  better  another  time. 
You  are  tired,  Mostyn  ;  should  you  like  to  have 
a  bath  and  change  your  clothes  ? — mine  will  fit 
you  pretty  well,  I  think.  I'll  just  call  my  man, 
and  he  can  bring  you  anything  you  want,  and 
afterwards  we  will  have  breakfast." 
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Having  thus  disposed  of  the  doctor,  John 
went  again  to  Sir  Lionel's  door.  He  wished, 
above  all  things,  to  be  the  person  to  tell  him 
what  had  been  done,  much  fearing  that  he  might 
take  it  into  his  head  that  they  ought  to  have 
waited  for  his  sanction.  Sir  Lionel  was  awake, 
and  John  went  in  and  stood  by  the  bed. 

*'  How  tired  you  look,  John  ! — have  you  been 
up  all  night  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  have.  I  was  far  too  anxious 
to  sleep,  even  if  I  could  have  gone  to  bed. 
What  an  escape  you  have  had,  dear  Sir  Lionel ! 
I  shudder  when  I  think  of  it.  A  little  lower — 
and " 

*'  You  need  not  agitate  yourself  about  what 
fortunately  has  not  happened,  John,"  replied  Sir 
Lionel,  looking  up  with  actual  affection  at  the 
speaker.  "  Has  Singleton  yet  returned  to  the 
Abbey  r 

"  I  have  so  much  to  tell  you  about  Singleton.  I 
have  taken  a  bold  step  ;  but  I  was  literally  forced 
to  it.  He  came  home  last  night,  first  going 
to  get  the  rifle,  and  when  he  did  not  find  it, 
he  walked  boldly  into  the  library  and  took  it 
from  the  table.  I  made  him  give  it  up,  and  he 
went  to  his  own  room,  where  he  busied  himself 
in  preparing  for  flight." 

*'  Had  you  accused  him  of  his  deed  ?" 

17 — -? 
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'*  Not  directly ;  but  he  asked  me  if  any  one  sus- 
pected him.  Then  Pierce  came  and  told  me 
that  the  servants  had  taken  fright,  and  some  of 
them  were  half  inclined  to  leave  the  house, 
they  were  so  alarmed  !  I  never  was  so  miser- 
able in  my  life,  literally  not  knowing  what  to  do 
— and  the  unfortunate  boy  in  the  act  of  making 
off." 

"  Did  he  escape  ?" 

*'  No.  You  had  given  me  authority  to  act 
for  you,  and  I  knew  you  would  not  wish  that. 
I  sent  Mr.  Mostyn  for  his  brother,  who  it  seems 
has  an  asylum  near  Plymouth.  We  watched 
Singleton,  and  at  about  four  o'clock  he  came 
downstairs  and  was  leaving  the  house." 

"  You  stopped  him  ?" 

"  We  did,  and  then  it  was  that  I  did  what  I 
trust  you  will  forgive  me  for  having  done  with- 
out your  positive  orders.  It  was  impossible  to 
keep  him  here — I  told  the  Mostyns  that  it  was 
only  a  temporary  arrangement  until  you  were 
about  again — and  I  sent  him  to  Sea  View 
House." 

"  The  asylum  you  spoke  of,  I  presume  ?" 

''  Yes.  He  struggled  violently,  and  the  elder 
Mostyn  is  hurt,  rather  badly,  and  Singleton  was 
hurt  too,  but  only  slightly." 

**  Ah — well,  it  will  do  very  well  for  the  pre- 
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sent.  Thank  you,  John  :  you  have  done  well. 
I  am  glad  to  know  that  he  is  in  safe  keeping. 
I  must  ask  you  to  write  for  me,  later  ;  I  think 
to  Mr.  Hamilton,  he  will  tell  Haidee." 

*'  Yes,  of  course  she  must  be  told.  Yet  you 
have  the  matter  so  completely  in  your  own 
hands  now,  and  it  would  be  so  much  better  for 
Singleton  and  for  all  concerned  that  there  should 
be  no  unnecessary  talking.  He  may  recover, 
and  then  it  would  be  a  pity  that  it  should  be 
known  that  he  had  been  in  confinement.  Be- 
sides, as  you  were  saying  the  other  day,  people 
take  such  strange  liberties — interfere  and  advise 
in  such  an  unwarrantable  manner.  And  Haidee, 
poor  girl !  could  she  not  be  spared  the  know- 
ledge of  his  present  state  ?  it  would  grieve  her 
so  much." 

Sir  Lionel  reflected  a  little. 

**  I  have  it  in  my  own  hands,  you  say  ?"  he 
remarked  doubtfully. 

"•  No  one  in  the  house,  except  myself  and 
Mostyn,  knows  where  he  is.  He  was  leaving 
the  Abbey,  carrying  a  knapsack  and  I  suppose 
going  off  on  one  of  his  wild  expeditions,  and  as 
yet  no  one  knows  that  he  has  gone — no  one 
need  know  that  he  did  not  go  alone." 

"  Ah — I  see,  I  understand.  Come  to  me 
when  you  have  breakfasted,  and  I  will  dictate  a 
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letter.     If  Singleton  is  missed  in  the  meantime, 
say  nothing  of  what  has  occurred." 

A  knock  at  the  door  proved  to  be  Dr. 
Mostyn,  who  had  refreshed  himself  with  a  bath, 
and  looked,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  "  quite  a 
swell "  in  a  suit  of  John's  clothes ;  his  own 
having  been  terribly  torn  in  the  struggle  with 
poor  Singleton,  which  had  been  more  severe 
than  he  was  willing  to  admit. 

*'  Well,  Sir  Lionel,  I  hope  you  are  feeling 
better  this  morning  ?  Your  man  tells  me  you 
slept  very  well.  Have  you  any  pain  in  the 
shoulder  ?" 

'*  It  is  very  slight — not  worth  speaking  of. 
John,  I  thought  you  told  me  that  Singleton  had 
injured  Dr.  Mostyn  ?" 

*'  My  brother,  not  myself.  My  elder  brother, 
the  proprietor  of  Sea  View  House." 

"  Ah — and  may  I  inquire,  who  will  attend 
upon  your  brother's  patients  until  he  is  sufficiently 
recovered  to  return  to  his  usual  avocations  ?" 

*'  I  shall — taking  my  directions  from  him.'* 

"  That  is  well.  I  may  decide  upon  conceal- 
ing the  place  of  my  son's  detention,  and  I  there- 
fore prefer  that  either  you  or  your  brother  should 
attend  to  him.  Can  you  let  him  have  apart- 
ments to  himself  ?  I  do  not  care  what  the  ex- 
pense may  be.'* 
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*^  Certainly,  if  you  wish  it.  I  shall  tell 
Richard  when  I  go  there  presently." 

''  Richard  ?  who  is  Richard  ?" 

"My  brother,  you  know." 

"  Ah — I  remember.  You  will  let  you  brother 
distinctly  understand  that  my  son's  residence 
with  him  may  be  only  temporary,  and  is  to  be 
a  profound  secret." 

"  I  shall  see  to  it ;  but  how  do  you  mean  to 
account  for  his  absence?" 

Sir  Lionel  frowned — what  business  was  that 
of  his  ?  *'  That,"  said  he  frigidly,  **  will  be 
easily  done.     All  I  desire  of  you  is  silence." 

"  Very  well.  Sir  Lionel,"  replied  Mostyn 
quietly;  though  a  dull  young  man  in  some  ways, 
he  was  by  no  means  devoid  of  spirit,  and  he 
proceeded  to  dress  his  haughty  patient's  wound 
in  silence  and  with  all  possible  despatch.  John 
assisted,  and  then  took  the  young  surgeon  away 
with  him  to  breakfast.  Pierce  awaited  them 
with  a  face  full  of  mystery,  and  approaching 
John,  he  whispered  : 

"  Captain  Trelawney,  Mr.  Singleton  have 
left  the  house,  sir." 

''  Indeed  !  when  did  he  go  ?" 

*'  That  no  one  knows,  sir  ;  but  gone  he  is, 
and  the  door  of  his  room  open  :  his  knapsack 
that  he  always  takes  is  gone  too,  and  he  left 
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this  note  for  Sir  Lionel  on  the  table,  in  a  con- 
spicuous place." 

**  Ah — well,  it  can't  be  helped.  He  was 
going  to  town  to-day,  you  know,  and  very  likely 
he  determined  to  set  out  earlier  than  he  in- 
tended," said  John,  looking  hungrily  at  the  note, 
which  he  longed  to  seize  and  suppress  quietly. 
But  that  was  out  of  the  question,  so  whatever 
it  contained,  it  must  go  to  Sir  Lionel.  This 
incident  did  not  increase  his  appetite  for  break- 
fast, and  he  really  thought  the  doctor  would 
never  leave  off  eating;  however,  all  things 
come  to  an  end,  and  so  at  last  did  Dr.  Geoffrey 
Mostyn's  breakfast.  He  went  away,  promising 
to  return  in  the  evening,  and  John  was  free  to 
go  to  Sir  Lionel's  room.  Phillips  was  there, 
speaking  to  his  master,  and  Singleton's  note  lay 
open  on  the  bed. 

"  John,  may  I  count  upon  your  services  for 
an  hour  or  two  this  morning  ?  Phillips  is 
anxious  to  go  into  Plymouth  on  some  affair  of 
his  own." 

**  I  can  stay  as  long  as  ever  you  like,"  replied 
John  ;  *'  but  what  calls  you  away,  Phillips  ?" 

"  I  had  made  the  arrangement  yesterday,  sir, 
to  meet  a  man  who  owes  me  a  small  sum  of 
money,  otherwise  I  should  not  think  of  asking 
leave  to-day." 
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''  You  can  go,  Phillips  :  but  you  will  remember 
that  I  do  not  wish  the  accident  of  yesterday 
to  be  spoken  of." 

"  Certainly,  Sir  Lionel.  I  should  never  think 
of  mentioning  it." 

The  smooth-tongued  Jasper  withdrew,  and 
Sir  Lionel  took  up  Singleton's  note. 

"  This  unhappy  boy  says  here  that  he  is  going 
to  London  to  be  with  Haidee.  By  the  way, 
John,  he  asserts  that  he  was  speaking  to  you  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  home,  at  four 
o'clock  yesterday.      Did  you  meet  him  at  all  ?" 

"No.  He  said  something  of  that  kind  to  me 
last  night.  It  is  a  strange  delusion,  if  it  is 
a  delusion.  Now — am  I  to  write  letters  for 
you  ?  you  have  paper  and  everything  ready,  I 
see." 

*' Yes,  if  you  will  oblige  me  so  far.  John,  I 
have  decided  to  let  it  appear  as  if  Singleton  had 
gone  away  voluntarily.  It  will  be  better  on 
many  accounts." 

**  Then  you  will  say  nothing  of  your  wound  ? 
you  will  be  quite  well  again  before  Haidee 
comes  home,  I  should  hope." 

"  No,  I  shall  make  that  circumstance  known 
to  the  Hamiltons  and  of  course  to  Haidee." 

John,  who  would  infinitely  have  preferred  to 
hush  up  the  whole  story,  ventured  to  argue  thq 
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question,  but  was  obliged  to  give  it  up  :  and, 
inwardly  calling  his  dear  guardian  "  a  pig-headed 
brute,"  he  wrote  the  letter  for  him,  and  pre- 
pared to  do  the  best  he  could  under  the  circum- 
stances. He  would  have  given  much  now  that 
he  had  never  engaged  in  this  perilous  under- 
taking. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

When  Haldee  Trelawney,  some  time  before  that 
of  which  I  am  now  writing,  told  Mrs.  Hamilton 
that  she  was  expecting  Singleton  to  come  and 
take  her  home,  Mrs.  Hamilton  said  that  she 
hoped  he  would  not  forget  his  promise  to  stay  a 
day  or  two  with  them  ;  and  Haidee  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  his  admiration  for  Hester  had 
not  been  observed.  But  she  changed  her  mind 
when  next  day  Mrs.  Seymour  announced  to 
her  that  she  had  accepted  an  invitation  to  stay  a 
few  days  with  some  friends  in  the  country,  and 
to  bring  her  'young  friend.'  "So,  my  dear, 
as  you  would  not  care  to  go  just  now,  I  think 
Hester  must  be  my  'young  friend'  on  this 
occasion.  Perhaps  I  may  retrieve  my  laurels 
with  her  ;  you  have  disgraced  us  utterly,  and  the 
worst  of  it  is  that  as  your  pennilessyf^;^^/  is  my 
own  nephew,  I  cannot  lament  myself  or  people 
would  set  me  down  for  an  old  hypocrite." 
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"  But  Hester — does  she  wish  to  go,  Mrs. 
Seymour  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  she'll  like  it  very  well,  my 
clear ;  her  mother  wishes  it  at  all  events. 
Hester  is  shy — she  has  seen  so  little  of  the  world 
as  yet ;  but  this  is  the  very  thing  for  her — so 
nice  and  quiet,  and  plenty  of  gay  young  people. 
I  shall  bring  her  to  the  Abbey,  you  know,  in 
time  for  the  event." 

So  the  two  girls  exchanged  places,  and 
Haidee  was  at  the  Hamiltons  when  the  letter, 
written  by  John  and  dictated  by  Sir  Lionel, 
arrived.  You  can  easily  imagine  how  the 
story  was  told.  No  one,  taking  his  information 
merely  from  that  letter,  could  have  fancied  it 
possible  that  Singleton  had  not  been  guilty  of 
both  the  theft  and  the  attempt  at  murder.  It 
was  never  even  stated  that  he  denied  either 
accusation  ;  and  a  line  added  after  the  post  came 
in  said  that  they  now  had  evidence  that  he  had 
used  the  stolen  notes  to  pay  a  debt  of  about 
five  hundred  pounds.  They  dwelt  upon  the 
fact  that  he  had  asked  if  he  were  suspected 
before  any  one  had  accused  him,  and  that  he 
had  immediately  packed  his  small  knapsack  and 
fled  from  the  Abbey  during  the  night,  leaving  a 
line  to  say  that  he  was  going  to  Haidee.  The 
letter  concluded  thus  : 
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"You  are  aware  that  I  have  long  noticed 
signs  of  mental  derangement  in  my  son  ;  but 
after  what  has  now  occurred,  I  should  imagine 
that  no  one  can  even  wish  to  believe  him  account- 
able for  his  actions.  Should  he  appear  among 
you,  do  not  lose  sight  of  him  until  I  can  decide 
W'hat  should  be  done." 

This  last  sentence  was  added  by  John,  as  he 
feared  that  the  absence  of  any  such  direction 
would  seem  strange.  Sir  Lionel  was  very  un- 
willing to  let  it  appear  in  his  letter ;  and  John 
found  him  so  hard  to  manage  that  he  concealed 
from  him  altogether  the  fact  that  a  police  officer 
came  to  the  Abbey  during  the  morning,  some 
account  of  Sir  Lionel's  misfortune  having 
reached  the  ears  of  the  Plymouth  authorities. 
Confused  and  alarmed,  John  could-  think  of  no 
better  plan  than  to  ''  confess  "  that  the  shot  had 
been  fired  by  Mr.  Trelawney,  who  was  out  of 
his  mind,  and  had  been  removed  during  the 
night  to  Sea  View  House.  He  also  said  that 
Sir  Lionel  wished  to  keep  it  secret,  and  intended 
to  speak  of  his  wound  as  having  been  the  result 
of  an  accident. 

Poor  Haidee !  all  her  bright  future  was  over- 
cast in  one  moment.  But  from  the  first  she 
refused  to  believe  the  storv,  or  rather  stories, 
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and  declared  that  it  was  all  ''  some  treacherous 
device  of  John's." 

Mrs.  Hamilton,  kind  and  sympathising,  was' 
her  only  comfort.  She  was  more  than  half 
angry  with  both  Reginald  and  his  father  for 
declaring  that  it  could  not  be  wholly  a  fiction 
invented  by  John,  and  that  Sir  Lionel  plainly 
believed  it. 

**  But  he  would  believe  anything  bad  of 
Singleton  1  You  know  he  would — he  never 
liked  him.  Oh,  when  Singleton  comes,  he'll 
explain  it  all,  and  then,  Regie,  I  hope  you  will  be 
ashamed  of  yourself!" 

But  days  passed,  and  Singleton  did  not 
come.  Sir  Lionel  had  not  been  so  well.  Dr. 
Mostyn  said  the  excitement  had  produced  a 
little  fever,  and  he  had  wished  for  further  advice  ; 
but  Sir  Lionel  positively  refused  to  have  it. 
Haidee  felt  that  she  ought  to  be  at  home. 

"  Yes,  I  must  go  to-morrow.  But,  mamma, 
when  Singleton  comes,  you  will  see  him  your- 
self, won't  you  ?  Not  you,  Reginald  ;  let 
mamma  speak  to  him.  If  he  were  to  see  that 
you  doubted  him,  he  would  never  explain  to 
you  ;  he  would  find  it  very  hard  to  forgive 
you." 

''  And  you  cannot  forgive  it,  Haidee  ?" 

**  When  all  is  explained,  I  will  forgive  you. 
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But  indeed,  Regie,  I  feel  that  you  ought  to 
know  him  better.  My  dear,  gentle,  generous 
Singleton  [  rob  his  father  of  a  paltry  five  hun- 
dred pounds — and  then  try  to  murder  him ! 
How  could  you  live  with  him  all  these  six  years, 
and  not  trust  him  as  you  would — yourself!" 

*'  Haidee,  let  me  explain  myself.  I  have  let 
you  take  up  a  wrong  idea,  because  the  subject 
is  so  painful  that  I  did  not  wish  to  speak  plainly. 
I  would  have  trusted  Singleton  with  my  life — 
with  my  honour.  But  he  is  changed  ;  can  you 
deny  that  ever  since  that  illness  he  has  not  been 
the  same  as  of  old  ?" 

"  You  think  he  is  mad  ?  but  he's  no  such 
thing — he  was  and  is  as  sane  as  you  are ;  and 
being  sane,  he  neither  robbed  nor  shot  his 
father." 

''  Yet  there  was  that  other  affair — his  debts. 
Was  not  that  unlike  him,  as  he  used  to  be  ?  and 
his  letter  to  you  so  harsh  and  unkind — was  that, 
like  Singleton  ?" 

"  Very  like  Singleton  in  a  passion  !  He  said 
he  could  explain  all  that,  and  I  know  he  will ; 
and  I  really  think " 

"  Stop  one  moment,  Haidee.  When  that 
letter  came,  you  yourself  said  that  there  must  be 
something  very  wrong,  or  that  he  would  have 
explained  at  once  !" 
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'*  I  did  say  that — perhaps  I  was  in  a  passion 
too.  You  cool,  calm-tempered  people  never 
make  any  allowance  for  a  hasty  word ;  but  the 
truth  Is,  I  have  changed  my  opinion,  and  though 
I  am  afraid  you  will  think  it  a  curious  piece  of 
feminine  reasoning,  I  will  tell  you  why.  I  did 
believe  that  he  had  been  imprudent  and  extra- 
vagant, and  I  should  believe  it  still,  but  for  this 
worse  story.  Now,  I  am  sure  it  is  all  part  of 
the  same  plot,  and  that  John  is  at  the  bottom  of 
it  I  shall  watch  him  well ;  and,  mamma,  when 
Singleton  comes,  make  him  promise  to  come  to 
me,  or  keep  him  here  until  I  come  to  him." 

"■  I  shall  do  my  best,  Haldee." 

"  And  believe  me,  dear  Haidee,  so  shall  I." 

"  The  only  thing  I  ask  you  to  do,  Regie>  is  to 
leave  him  to  mamma.  Thinking  as  you  do, 
you  would  only  make  him  angry,  and  then  not 
a  word  would  he  say  to  any  one." 

Haidee  left  the  room  as  she  spoke,  leaving 
her  lover  very  much  hurt.  He  said  nothing, 
but  his  mother  saw  it  and  said  quietly  : 

''  You  must  make  allowances,  my  dear  Regie. 
She  is  inexperienced,  and  this  is  a  great  trial ; 
you  must  not  be  angry  with  her  for  speaking  so 
plainly.  Remember  that  her  perfect  frankness 
is  one  of  the  things  you  have  always  admired  in 
her." 
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''  I  do  not  object  to  her  plain  speaking  at  all ; 
but  it  hurts  me  that  she  should  think  that  I 
could  be  harsh  to  my  old  friend  in  his  affliction 
■ — for  affliction  it  is,  I  am  well  assured." 

''  You  think  him  mad  then  ?  Well,  in  that 
case,  Haidee   is  right ;    for  if  he  saw  that  you 

thought  so,  of  course " 

"  But,  my  dear  mother ! — I  beg  your  pardon — 
it  is  all  very  well  for  Haidee,  poor  child,  in  her 
innocence  and  ignorance  to  persuade  herself 
that  it  is  all  an  invention  of  John  Trelawney's  ; 
but  in  sober  earnest,  don't  you  see  the  absurdity 
of  it  ?  Sir  Lionel  is  quite  incapable  of  joining 
in  such  duplicity." 

"  Perhaps  ;  but  he  may  be  deceived." 
"  What !  do  you  seriously  mean  to  tell  me 
that  you  think  so  ?  I  declare  I  could  not  have 
believed  it.  I  thought — I  saw  that  you  did  not 
argue  the  matter  with  Haidee,  but  I  had  no 
idea  that  you  agreed  with  her." 

*'  I  only  say  that  I  think  it  possible." 
Reginald  said  no  more,  but  looked  incredu- 
lous, not  to  say  contemptuous. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  was  very  glad  when  Haidee 
went  home,  which  she  did  next  day,  without 
any  escort  except  her  servants  ;  for  she  lived  in 
dread  of  a  regular  quarrel  between  the  high- 
spirited  girl  and  her  somewhat  opinionated  lover. 

VOL.  II.  18 
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And  Mrs.  Hamilton  was  not  fond  of  quarrels — • 

even  lovers'  quarrels  ;  being  of  opinion  that  it  is 

better  to  have  no  bitter  words  to  remember,  or 

even  to  forget.    Are  they  ever  quite  forgotten  ? 

Haidee  arrived  at  the  Abbey  at  about  four 

o'clock,  and   was  met  In   the  gallery   by  John 

Trelawney,  who   hurried  forward,  and,   giving 

her  no  time  to  speak,  pressed  her  hand,  saying  : 

"  I'm  so  glad  we  have  good  news  for  you." 

"  Why — is  Singleton  come  home  ?"  she  asked 

quickly. 

"  No — I  do  not  know  that  I  should  call  that 
good  news,  Haidee.  I  spoke  of  your  father, 
who  is  certainly  better.  I  almost  think  that  he 
could  see  you." 

**  Pray  do  not  trouble  yourself  about  that, 
John.     I  am  going  to  him  at  once." 

"  But  let  me  go  first,  and " 

**  No,  thank  you  ;  I  prefer  to  go  alone." 
She  passed  him  quickly,  and  went  direct  to 
her  father  s  room. 

Sir  Lionel  looked  pleased  to  see  her. 
"  Ah,  Haidee  !  so  you  have  arrived  ?" 
"  Dear  papa !   are  you  really  better  now  ? — 
you  do  look  so  pale." 

"  Yes,  I  am  better.  I  am  free  from  fever 
now,  and  the  wound  was  fortunately  a  mere 
nothing." 
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"  And,  papa,"  went  on  poor  imprudent 
Haidee,  "  please  let  me  ask  you  this — how  can 
you  believe  that  Singleton  did  it  ?" 

*'  How  can  I  believe  it  ?  How  can  any  one 
fail  to  believe  it,  I  might  ask  with  much  greater 
reason." 

"  I  do  not  believe  it!  it  is  perfectly  impossible." 

"  Haidee!  this  is  no  time,  nor  am  I  sufficiently 
recovered  to  discuss  this  question.  For  the 
present  I  shall  merely  say  that  undoubtedly 
Singleton  fired  that  shot.  When  I  am  well  I 
shall  lay  before  you  a  detailed  account  of  what 
happened  ;  but  not  to-day.  I  was  not  prepared 
for  this,  nor  have  I  deserved  it  of  you,  Haidee. 
I  thought  that  his  recent  conduct  must  have 
opened  even  your  eyes  to  the  fact  that  I  was 
justified  in  my  distrust  of  him  ;  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  you  are  determined  to  believe  him 
blameless,  let  him  do  what  he  will  !  I  have  not 
deserved  that  you  should  believe  me  capable  of 
inventing  a  stor}^  like  this,  to  enable  me  to — 
vilify  my  son.  Is  John  there  —  John  !  your 
cousin  declines  to  believe  that  Singleton  fired  at 
me.  How  she  accounts  for  my  wound  I  do  not 
know ;  perhaps  she  thinks  that  I  inflicted  it  on 
myself  as  part  of  the  plot." 

He  was  very  much  excited,  and  John  looked 
grave. 

18—2 
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*'  This  is  what  I  feared,  Haidee ;  but  you 
would  not  listen  to  me.  You  see  you  have  no 
idea  how  ill  he  has  been.  We  shall  have  him 
feverish  again  now.  Dear  Sir  Lionel,  Haidee 
does  not  mean  that  she  doubts  your  word — 
merely  that  she  hopes  there  may  have  been 
some  mistake.  When  she  knows  the  whole 
story,  she  will  be  quite  convinced." 

Haidee  could  have  cried,  she  was  so  angry 
and  so  mortified,  obliged  to  let  this  smooth 
hypocrite  explain  away  what  she  had  said  ;  but 
the  red  spot  upon  Sir  Lionel's  cheek  warned  her 
to  control  herself. 

*'  Papa,  I  did  not  mean  to  vex  you.  I  was 
foolish  to  speak  so  unguardedly — we  will  say  no 
more  until  you  are  quite  well.  Let  me  stay 
with  you  and  nurse  you — I  came  home  to  take 
care  of  you." 

But  Sir  Lionel  was  not  to  be  appeased,  and 
after  several  vain  attempts  to  persuade  him  to 
leave  the  subject  alone,  she  was  obliged  to 
yield  to  John's  gentle  request  that  she  would 
leave  the  room. 

Next  day  she  saw  Sir  Lionel  again,  but  John 
had  been  at  work.  He  was  cold  and  distant, 
and  would  not  allow  her  to  remain  with  him. 
The  detailed  account  he  had  promised  her  was 
put  off  from  day  to  day,  and  without  anything 
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to  guide  her,  she  found  it  impossible  even  to 
make  inquiries.  The  only  thing  she  could  do 
was  to  question  Pierce,  who  answered  all  her 
questions,  and  produced  the  Glengarry  cap  for 
her  edification.  This  put  an  end  to  the  exami- 
nation, for  the  sight  of  it  brought  back  so 
vividly  that  last  evening  on  the  terrace,  and 
poor  Singleton's  bright  smile  and  boyish  mis- 
chief as  he  worried  Reo^inald  about  it,  that  she 
burst  into  tears  ;  and  Pierce  ran  off  crying  him- 
self, and  leaving  the  cap  in  her  hands. 

But  the  cap  brought  the  first  gleam  of  light 
upon  the  mystery.  "  You  are  nearly  as  beauti- 
ful as  old  James/'  Singleton  had  said.  James 
wore  such  a  cap.  Pierce  had  hardly  seen  the 
man  :  Sir  Lionel  had  been  but  too  ready  to 
conclude  that  it  was  Singleton.  Surely  there 
must  be  some  way  by  which  it  could  be  dis- 
covered if  Black  James  had  left  the  country. 
Oh,  if  Singleton  would  only  come  home !  all 
might  be  cleared  up  ;  but  what  could  she  do 
sino^le-handed  ag^ainst  them  all  ?  And  how 
could  he  leave  her  in  such  misery,  and  not  even 
write  ? 

Sir  Lionel  was  now  quite  recovered,  and 
Haidee  at  last  determined  that  she  would  at  all 
events  get  the  statement  of  facts  (or  what  he 
believed   to  be  facts)  from  him.      With   some 
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reluctance  he  gave  her  a  written  account  of  the 
whole  affair,  and  told  her  she  might  copy  it,  if 
she  wished,  but  that  he  wanted  to  keep  that 
paper,  which  John  had  drawn  up  for  him.  She 
took  it  away,  to  read  quietly  ;  and  it  startled 
her  very  much.  Not  that  she  doubted  her 
brother,  but  that  she  began  to  see  how  helpless 
she  was  in  the  matter,  unless  he  came  back  to 
give  his  own  version  of  the  story. 

Meantime,  if  Haidee  was  miserable,  John 
was  not  less  so.  At  any  moment  he  well  knew 
that  she  might  become  aware  of  her  brother's 
fate,  and  he  dreaded  that  moment  inexpressibly^ 
The  only  wonder  was  that  she  had  not  already 
found  it  out ;  for  the  fact  that  Singleton  was  at 
Sea  View  House  had  somehow  leaked  out,  and 
but  that  poor  Haidee,  puzzled  and  unhappy,  shut 
herself  up  and  never  spoke  to  any  one  on  the 
matter  so  near  her  heart,  she  must  have  known 
it  by  this  time.  It  was  a  desperate  game  that  he 
was  playing,  and  hitherto  chance,  rather  than 
his  own  brains,  had  befriended  him. 

Dr.  Richard  Mostyn  had  been  confined  to 
his  own  room  ever  since  his  struggle  with 
Singleton,  and  the  younger  brother  had  as  yet 
expressed  no  doubt  that  the  new  patient  was 
mad  ;  but  when  Richard  recovered  how  would 
it  be  ?     The  only  plan  John  could  devise  was 
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to  get  Sir  Lionel  to  remove  his  son  to  London, 
and  when  he  had  been  some  time  there,  frame 
some  new  reason   for   sendinor  him  elsewhere. 
Perhaps  this  treatment  might  end   in   making 
the  assertion  that  he  was  a  lunatic,  true !     It 
was  not  a  very  brilliant  plan,  but  it  was  the  only- 
one   he  could  think  of;  and  to  his   horror  Sir 
Lionel    quietly    remarked    that    Singleton   was 
very  well  placed,  as  far  as  he  could  see ;    and 
that  for  the  present   he  should   remain   there. 
John  argued  that  Haidee  would  find  it  out  and 
want  to  see  him  ;  but  Sir  Lionel  would  not  con- 
sent to  move   his  son   as   yet,   and   John    was 
nearly  frantic  with  terror. 

Sir  Lionel  had  desired  that  any  letters  ad- 
dressed to  Singleton  should  be  given  to  him  ; 
and  at  about  this  time  there  came  one  "  On  Her 
Majesty's  Service,"  and  another  from  Captain 
Hamilton.  The  official  letter  announced  his 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  the 
other  was  to  say  that  Captain  Hamilton  was 
going  to  the  Mediterranean  in  command  of  the 
Endymion,  and  would  gladly  take  Singleton 
with  him. 

Sir  Lionel  told  no  one  but  John  of  these 
letters,  but  he  went  to  town  that  evening,  and 
remained  away  two  or  three  days. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

While  John  Trelawney  was  in  this  wretched 
state  of  terror  and  uncertainty,  fate  was  bringing 
him  help,  and  something  more  than  help — his 
evil  genius,  who  was  to  be  at  once  his  help  and 
his  tormentor. 

Jasper  Phillips  did  not  go  to  London  with 
Sir  Lionel  ;  he  announced  that  he  was  far  from 
well,  and  persuaded  his  master  to  take  Pierce 
with  him  instead.  John,  who  was  present  when 
the  man  preferred  his  request,  felt  annoyed,  he 
knew  not  why  ;  but  Phillips  gave  him  to  under- 
stand that  he  had  good  reasons  for  not  choosing 
to  be  seen  in  London.  So  Sir  Lionel  departed, 
and  John  was  left  on  guard.  Later  in  the  day 
Geoffrey  Mostyn  came  to  the  Abbey,  bringing 
some  letters  written  by  Singleton  (which  John 
burnt  unopened),  and  he  announced  that  his 
brother,  Richard,  was  very  nearly  well. 

John  was  still  sitting  in  the  library,  trying  for 
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the  hundredth  time  to  form  some  plan  for 
carrying  on  the  desperate  game  he  was  playing, 
when  the  door  opened  gently,  and  Phillips 
glided  in  with  his  usual  silent  step  and  de- 
ferential manner. 

-  "  Captain  Trelawney,  I  have  something  to 
say  to  you ;  are  you  at  leisure  now,  sir  ?" 

"  I  wish,"  answered  John  peevishly,  '*  that 
you  would  not  all  insist  upon  calling  me  Captain  ! 
I'm  not  a  captain — probably  never  shall  be,"  he 
added  to  himself.  ''  Have  you  anything  to  tell 
me,  Phillips  ?  I  wish  you  could  have  gone  to 
London  with  Sir  Lionel — it  is  of  some  import- 
ance to  me  to  know  exactly  what  he  does." 

"  It's  of  a  great  deal  more  importance  to  you, 
sir,  to  hear  what  I  have  to  say  to  you ;  and  I 
stayed  here  to  say  it,  and  get  the  matter  settled 
one  way  or  the  other.  I  have  no  objection,  Mr. 
John  (since  you  don't  like  to  be  called  Captain) 
to  be  your  friend  ;  but  I  won't  be  your  blind 
tool.  I'll  help  you,  if  you  make  it  worth  my 
while  ;  but  I  won't  go  on  helping  you  for  no- 
thing." 

''  You — you  rascal !"  stammered  John,  very 
pale.      "  I  have  no  idea  what  you  mean  !" 

''  I  will  explain,  sir,  if  you  wish.  Or  I  shall 
be  silent  if  you  wish." 

"  As  you  like.      I  don't  know,  and  don't  care 
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what  you  mean.  You  can  have  nothing  to  say- 
that  concerns  me." 

Very  good,  sir.  Miss  Trelawney  will  pay 
me  well,  no  doubt,  for  speaking  out ;  but  not 
half  as  well  as  you  would  for  holding  my  tongue, 
if  you  were  wise.  I  should  prefer  dealing  with 
you — my  feelings  are  all  on  your  side,  sir,  and 
you  got  me  my  place.  I  shall  be  very  sorry  to 
spoil  your  game  ;  but  it  is  your  own  doing. 
You  will  kindly  remember,  sir,  that  I  came  first 
to  you." 

"  Stop,   Phillips  !  stop,  you — where   are    you 

going  r 

"  To  Miss  Trelawney,  sir." 

"  She  is  out,  I  think ;  but  look  here,  Jasper  ! 
what  are  you  going  to  say  to  her  ?" 

"  That  I  can  prove  that  Mr.  Trelawney  did 
not  take  those  notes  that  Sir  Lionel  lost,  sir  ; 
and  that  I  can  prove  who  did ;  and  that  I 
know  who  fired  at  Sir  Lionel,  and  where  he  may 
be  heard  of." 

John  sank  back  into  his  chair,  livid  and  wild 
with  terror. 

"  I  am  ruined  !"  he  gasped  out. 

"  Not  yet,  sir.  You  will  be  if  I  ever  tell  all 
that  to  Miss  Trelawney;  but  I  have  not  told 
her  yet,  and  to  be  plain  with  you  I  had  rather 
not.      It  would   serve  Mr.   Trelawney,  and  he 
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Avas  pleased  to  take  a  dislike  to  me  ;  he  was 
very  rude  to  me  more  than  once.  I  would 
much  rather  help  yoa  to  ruin  him  than  help  him 
to  ruin  you  ;  but  all  the  same,  I  have  your 
secret,  sir,  and  I'm  a  poor  man  and  must  make 
money  of  it  one  way  or  another." 

"  I  have  no  money,"  moaned  the  wretched 
John. 

"  You're  not  rich  now — I  know  that ;  but  you 
are  Sir  Lionel's  heir  if  Mr.  Trelawney  dies,  and 
he  won't  live  long,  locked  up  among  mad  folk. 
And  he  insulted  me  ;  you  can  give  me  revenge  ; 
I  can  wait  for  the  rest  until  you  are  master 
here." 

"  But  when  will  that  be  ?  Phillips — I  am — 
not  quite  myself ;  you  took  me  by  surprise ; 
give  me  time  to  think.  Get  me  a  little  brandy, 
and  wait  a  few  minutes." 

Phillips  hastened  to  obey,  in  his  most  obse- 
quious manner,  and  waited  quietly  while  his 
victim  fortified  himself  with  a  large  glass  of 
brandy  and  water,  and  took  two  or  three  turns 
about  the  room. 

"  We  may  be  interrupted  here,  Phillips.  Put 
away  the  brandy  and  follow  me  to  my  room." 

The  worthy  pair  were  soon  safe  in  this  new 
retreat,  John  sitting  in  an  easy-chair,  looking 
the  picture  of  abject  fear,  in  spite  of  the  brandy ; 
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Phillips    Standing    before    him,    the    picture   of 
meek  humiHty. 

'*  Now,  PhilHps — explain  your  hints,  if  you 
please/' 

"  No  hints,  sir.  I  spoke  plain  enough.  But 
you  wish  to  know  exactly  what  I  could  under- 
take to  prove  ?  Well,  sir,  you  set  me  spying 
and  watching — only  you  did  not  bid  me  spy 
upon  you.  Before  ever  that  money  was  missed 
by  Sir  Lionel,  I  saw  you  take  a  bundle  of  notes 
and  a  letter  out  of  your  box  there — and  you 
burnt  the  letter  very  carefully,  and  you  went  out 
and  hid  the  notes  in  a  hole  in  the  old  wall  be- 
yond the  oak  wood — I  looked  at  them,  and  put 
all  back  again.  And  the  day  it  was  missed,  you 
took  it  out,  after  that  long  talk  with  Sir  Lionel 
when  you  tried  to  throw  it  upon  James,  the 
nigger  fellow  :  and  part  you  made  up  in  a  letter, 
which  you  took  with  you  when  you  went  out  on 
horseback.  And  you  met  Mr.  Trelawney  when 
you  were  coming  back — leastways  I'm  sure  you 
did,  for  I  didn't  see  that :  and  you  know  as  well 
as  I  do  that  he  didn't  shoot  Sir  Lionel." 

"  How  should  I  know  it  ?  Who  did  it  if  he 
didn't  ?"  John  forced  his  white  lips  to  say. 

"Black  James,  sir.  I  went  off  into  Ply- 
mouth, as  you  may  remember,  the  next  day. 
I  thought  I  knew  'twas  his  doing,  but   I  wanted 
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to  be  sure.  I  saw  him  in  Plymouth,  and  I  told 
him  he  was  suspected  and  people  was  searching 
for  him.  He's  a  terrible  fool,  surely  !  he  be- 
lieved every  word  I  said,  and  I  told  him  Mr. 
Singleton  had  sent  me  to  warn  him,  and  help 
him  to  hide  himself.  He  didn't  deny  that  he 
fired  the  shot — and  I  know  where  to  lay  my 
hand  on  him  now." 

John  groaned,  and  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands.  He  felt  very  much  like  a  fly  in  a  spider's 
web. 

**  Now,  sir,"  said  Phillips  smoothly,  "  shall  I 
go  to  Miss  Trelawney,  or  will  you  take  me  for 
a  friend  ?" 

''  Heaven  help  me !  I'm  ruined — ruined, 
ruined,"  groaned  John. 

''  Not  a  bit  of  it — not  by  me,  if  I  can  help 
it.  I  hate  Mr.  Trelawney — and  Miss  Trelaw- 
ney too  ;  she  never  seems  to  see  me  no  more 
than  if  I  was  a  toad  !  And  I  may  be  very  use- 
ful to  you,  Mr.  John.  You'll  want  help — you 
can't  possibly  do  without  it,  and  where  can  you 
find  one  that  could  help  you  as  I  could  ?  I  ain't 
squeamish,  as  you  know.  Tell  me  your  plan?, 
sir,  and  you'll  find  me  useful — make  a  friend  of 
me  and  you'll  find  me  faithful." 

John  looked  up  despairingly. 

"  There's  no  use  in  talking  about  it,"  he  said. 
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''  You  have  my  secret  and  can  ruin  me  if  you 
choose.  I  have  no  money  to  buy  your  silence 
— and  after  all  my  scheming  I'm  beginning  to 
think  I  should  have  done  better  to  have  left  it 
all  alone — for  what  have  I  gained  by  it  ?" 

Phillips  looked  at  him  wonderingly. 

"  What  have  you  gained  by  it  ?"  he  said 
slowly.  "  Why,  what  did  you  look  to  gain  ? 
You've  worked  hard  to  do  all  this,  and  you've 
succeeded  so  far — you'll  never  make  me  believe 
that  you  ran  such  a  risk  without  knowing  very 
well  what  you  were  to  gain  by  it." 

"  You  don't  knov/  all — you  don't  know  half 
yet.  Can  I  trust  you,  Phillips  ?  will  you  really 
stand  by  me  ?  perhaps  I  may  make  something 
of  it  yet,  and  you  may  be  sure  I  shan't  forget 
you — you're  a  clever  fellow  I  know  of  old." 

Phillips  brought  forward  a  chair,  a  great  easy- 
chair,  and  sat  down  deliberately.  John  winced 
— he  understood  the  action  ;  but  there  was  no 
help  for  it  now." 

"  I  will  stand  by  you,  if  you'll  stand  by  your- 
self. /  see  how  to  make  something  of  it,  if 
you  don't ;  but  in  the  devil's  name  why  did 
you  do  it,  if  you  didn't  see  your  way  to  make  it 
pay  ?" 

"  It — came  about  by  degrees.  I  was  driven 
on  step  by  step,  by  things  you  know  nothing  of." 
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"  Then  the  sooner  I  do  know  them  the  better. 
You'll  have  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  sir.  If 
I  am  to  join  you  in  fighting  the  battle,  I  must 
know  all — so  out  with  it." 

"  Then  you  will  help  me  ?" 

"  If  I  can.  It's  not  at  all  what  I  thought, 
you  know  ;  but  you  may  as  well  tell  me  all.  1 
may  help  you,  and  I  know  enough  already  to 
ruin  you." 

John  groaned — but  he  had  met  with  his 
master.  Slowly  and  reluctantly,  with  many  a 
useless  lie  and  idle  reservation,  he  told  the  whole 
story,  making  it  more  plain  to  his  hearer  than  it 
was  to  himself,  that  circumstances  had  played 
his  game  for  him  with  very  little  help  from  him. 
The  result  of  his  tale  was  that  Phillips  cou- 
ceived  the  utmost  contempt  for  him.  He 
laughed  a  little,  leaning  back  in  his  great 
chair  and  contemplating  John  in  a  half-pitying 
way. 

"  Why  don't  you  speak,  Jasper  '!  what  are 
you  thinking  of  ?" 

''  I'm  thinking  how  nicely  you've  taken  me 
in  ?  Why,  I've  been  admiring  you,  fancying 
you  had  planned  all  this,  and  done  it  so  well, 
and  all  the  time  you  were  only  just  driven  along, 
hapchance !  no  plan  worth  talking  of.  And  yet 
you're  so  clever  with  your  tongue  !  the  way  you 
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manage  that  stuck-up  fool  is  wonderful.  And 
what  do  you  mean  to  do  next  ?" 

''  That  is  what  I  want  your  help — your  advice 
about." 

"  Things  look  bad  !  I  hear  that  fellow  Mostyn 
is  a  real  clever  fellow,  well  up  to  his  business. 
He'll  soon  see  that  the  young  chap's  not  mad, 
you  know." 

"  And  then  there  will  be  inquiries — and  I  am 
ruined — ruined  !" 

"  Ruined,  ruined  !"  repeated  Phillips.  "Yes 
you  are,  if  you  mean  to  sit  still  and  let  it  all 
happen.  No  mistake  about  that.  I  had  best 
go  to  my  haughty  young  lady  and  sell  my  secret 
while  it's  worth  buying." 

John  started  to  his  feet  and  looked  wildly 
round  the  room. 

"  You  shall  neverdo  that !"  he  cried  in  a  choking 
voice.     ''  I'll  kill  you  where  you  stand,  unless — " 

**  Stuff !  sit  down  and  be  reasonable.  Kill 
me  ?  what  good  would  that  do  you  ?  If  you're 
man  enough  to  kill  any  one,  kill  the  right  man. 
Look  here,  you  fool — what  can  any  of  them 
prove  unless  they  can  find  Black  James  ?  And 
they  shan't  find  Black  James  until  I  choose. 
I've  persuaded  him  that  I'm  acting  for  his  dear 
Mr.  Singleton — and  it's  easy  to  keep  him  out  of 
the  way." 
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John  sat  down  and  tried  to  think. 

"  Can't  you  see  what  I  mean  ?  Unless  they 
iind  Black  James,  they  can't  actually  prove  that 
Mr.  Trelawney  did  not  shoot  at  his  father.  I 
don't  know  whether  any  one  suspects  him  yet 
or  not.  Perhaps  we  may  manage  to  keep  the 
young  fellow  locked  up — he  won't  be  long-lived 
if  he  don't  get  out.  But  if  you'd  prefer  a  surer 
game — go  and  see  him — anger  him — you  can 
do  anything  with  your  tongue — make  him  show 
off  some  of  his  tempers  before  Dr.  Mostyn. 
Then  propose  that  he  should  have  a  servant  to 
attend  on  him — and  let  me  be  the  servant.  Your 
work  is  done  then." 

"  Why- — what — would  you  do  ?" 

"  Which  would  you  like  him,  to  go  really  mad, 
or  to  die  ?  I  could  manage  either.  I  served 
part  of  my  time  to  a  chemist  once — I'll  drug 
him.  It's  a  risk,  but  it's  worth  while.  You'll 
be  a  great  man,  and  rich — and  you'll  pay  me 
well,  never  fear." 

"  You — you  wretch !  would  you  make  a 
murderer  of  me  ?" 

Phillips  gave  him  a  look  of  utter  contempt. 

*'  I  shall  never  make  a  man  of  you  !  that's 
plain.  Now,  Mr.  John,  it  all  comes  to  this.  If 
you'll  put  yourself  in  my  hands,  I'll  do  all  I  can 
to   bring  you  through  ;   if  not   one   way,  then 
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another.  But  I  won't  run  the  risk  unless  you 
swear  not  to  spoil  all  by  your  cowardly  ways. 
I  give  you  till  to-morrow  morning  to  think  it 
over.  If  you  are  afraid — say  so  then,  and  I  go 
straight  to  Miss  Trelawney.  Good-bye,  sir,  for 
the  present." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  when 
Phillips  came  to  John's  room  next  morning,  he 
found  him  ready  to  accept  his  aid.  In  fact, 
John  Trelawney  was  much  in  the  condition  of 
that  rash  pupil  of  Michael  Scott,  who  stole  a 
spell  and  raised  the  devil,  but  did  not  know  how 
to  govern  him  when  raised.  He  had  found  a 
master  in  one  whom  he  believed  to  be  a  blind 
tool, — and  from  that  day  no  slavery  could  be 
more  complete  than  his. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

It  is  time  to  pay  a  visit  to  Singleton  Trelawney, 
who  had  now  been  the  inmate  of  a  lunatic 
asylum  for  more  than  a  month.  A  month  by 
the  number  of  days  and  nights  ; — a  year,  ten 
years,  measured  by  the  misery  endured.  Such 
misery  defies  description,  or  at  least  it  defies 
the  descriptive  powers  of  a  poor  scribbler  like 
me.  He  had  been  slightly  injured  in  his  wild 
and  hopeless  struggle  to  escape  his  doom,  and 
was  ill  and  feverish  enough  for  some  days  to  pre- 
vent his  mind  dwelling  on  his  misfortunes  ;  and 
besides  he  felt  sure  that  Reginald  and  Haidee 
would  insist  upon  seeing  him,  and  then  his 
release  would  soon  follow.  But  the  long  days 
passed,  and  neither  Reginald  nor  Haidee  came. 
No  letters,  either  :  nothing  to  prove  that  his 
existence  was  remembered  outside  those  dismal 
walls.  Geoffrey  Mostyn  urged  him  to  take 
exercise   in   the    gardens,    but    he   obstinately 
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refused,  confining  himself  wholly  to  his  own 
rooms.  He  had  found  out  that  this  Dr.  Mostyn 
was  not  the  person  upon  whom  his  fate  really 
depended,  and  having  also  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  was  not  worth  arguing  with,  he 
entered  into  no  discussion  with  him,  made  no 
complaint,  asked  no  favour,  maintaining  what 
Geoffrey  Mostyn  called,  in  his  daily  report  to 
his  brother,  ''a  sullen  silence."  He  wrote 
several  letters  to  his  father  and  to  Haidee 
during  the  second  week  of  his  detention,  but  as 
no  answer  came,  he  left  off  writing  ;  and  for 
many  days  his  only  communication  with  those 
about  him  consisted  in  the  question,  "  Will  Dr. 
Richard  Mostyn  soon  be  able  to  visit  me  ?"  and 
their  reply.  The  keeper  whose  business  it  was 
to  watch  him  reported  that  he  seldom  spoke  ex- 
cept to  reply  to  a  question,  and  that  he  sat  for 
hours  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  gazing  through 
the  well-barred  window  at  the  sky ;  or  paced  up 
and  down  the  room.  Food  he  scarcely  touched, 
his  sleep  was  short  and  broken,  and  every  day 
he  looked  paler  and  thinner. 

And  well  he  might,  poor  fellow,  for  hope  was 
fast  deserting  him.  He  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  think  of  his  situation,  and  the  more  he  thought 
of  it  the  more  hopeless  he  became.  Reginald 
had  believed  him  to  blame  in  the  matter  of  the 
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eight  thousand  pounds.  Haidee  had  naturally 
taken  the  same  view  of  the  affair — angry  letters 
had  passed  between  them  about  it,  and  he  had 
never  given  any  explanation.  Perhaps  Regi- 
nald believed  him  mad.  Once,  on  board  the 
Sultana,  Reginald  had  warned  him  that  people 
fancied  him  mad — he  had  only  laughed  then, 
but  perhaps  that  thought  was  influencing  Hamil- 
ton now.  If  so,  his  only  hope  was  in  Haidee's 
love.  Mad  or  sane,  surely  she  would  come  and 
see  him, — she  would  answer  his  letters.  But 
the  weary  days  went  on,  and  no  letter  came  : 
not  a  line  to  say  that  she  missed  him,  thought 
of  him — loved  him  still.  He  even  broke  his 
self-imposed  rule  of  silence,  and  asked  Geoffrey 
Mostyn  if  she  were  at  the  Abbey.  Yes,  she 
was ;  had  been  there  some  time.  He  wrote 
again  :  and  wrote  also  to  Captain  Hamilton ; 
but  as  Sir  Lionel  burnt  all  his  letters  with  the 
utmost  impartiality  and  regularity,  it  mattered 
little  to  whom  he  wrote. 

There  was  but  one  hope  left — a  forlorn  hope, 
he  felt.  Dr.  Richard  IMostyn  might  not  prove 
to  be  such  a  blockhead  as  his  younger  brother — 
he  might  see  that  his  new  patient  was  not  mad. 
But  then  he  might  be  less  honest,  if  more  clear- 
sighted, and  doubtless  Sir  Lionel  and  John 
would  pay  well  to  have  him  kept  there. 
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By  the  end  of  the  month,  Singleton  was  the 
mere  shadow  of  his  former  self,  and  if  there  had 
been  any  lurking  inclination  to  insanity  about 
him,  he  would  probably  have  gone  mad.  Per- 
haps a  month  seems  a  short  time  to  have  ex- 
,  hausted  his  strength  and  patience  ;  but  patience 
poor  Singleton  had  none,  as  yet ;  and  such 
strength  as  he  had  was  more  suited  to  make 
him  distinguished  in  active  life  than  to  aid  him 
to  endure.  Many  and  many  a  time,  when  the 
thought  that  Haidee  had  deserted  him  took 
possession  of  him,  did  he  spring  to  his  feet  in 
such  a  keen  paroxysm  of  despair  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  he  refrained  from  some  desperate 
act — but  he  did  refrain,  thus  proving  that  the 
bitter  lessons  of  experience  were  not  altogether 
thrown  away  upon  him. 

While  Singleton  was  thus  suffering  and  learn- 
ing in  one  part  of  the  house,  Richard  Mostyn 
w^as  slowly  recovering,  in  his  private  apartments, 
from  the  sprain  he  had  received  in  their  en- 
counter. The  injury  was  tolerably  severe,  and 
forced  him  to  remain  quite  quiet,  irksome  as  itwas 
to  so  busy  a  man.  Every  day  Geoffrey  Mostyn 
visited  each  patient,  and  made  a  full  and  par- 
ticular report  to  his  brother  :  and  now  the  wel- 
come day  had  come,  when  he  was  making  his  last 
report,  as  Richard  was  able  to  return  to  his  duties. 
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"  And  I'm  sure  Vm  glad  to  see  you  on  your 
feet  again,  Dick,  for  though  I've  done  my  best, 
I  have  no  turn  for  your  line  of  practice.  I'm 
afraid  of  my  life  of  your  patients,  one  and 
all." 

"  Yet  only  two  are  violent." 

"  But  one  never  knows  when  any  one  of  them 
may  break  out,  you  see." 

"  Geoffrey,  tell  me  something  more  about  this 
young  Trelawney." 

"  I  have  nothing  more  to  tell  you.  He  never 
speaks  to  me  unless  I  ask  him  a  question." 

"  But  he  answers  collectedly  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  quite — he's  quiet  enough  just  now." 

"  And  how  does  he  look  ?'' 

*'  Very  ill  !  white  and  thin — and  don't  eat 
enough  for  a  kitten  !" 

"  I  don't  mean  in  ^/la^  way.  Does  he  look 
mad  ?  do  his  eyes  meet  yours  ?  does  he  dislike 
to  be  looked  at  ?" 

"  Bless  me,  Dick,  you've  asked  these  questions 
every  day  lately.  I'm  sure  I  don't  know — 
Austin  can  tell  you,  perhaps.  Why  do  you 
ask  ?  what  have  you  got  into  your  head  about 
him  ?" 

"  I  don't  quite  know.  If  he  is  mad,  his  is  a 
very  peculiar  case  :  — however,  I  shall  see  him 
myself  to-morrow." 
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"  Oh,  there's  no  doubt  he's  mad,"  answered 
Geoffrey  carelessly.  "  His  father  couldn't  well 
be  mistaken,  could  he  ?  Besides,  if  he  is  not 
mad,  he's  a  murderer." 

*'  But  Sea  View  House  is  not  a  gaol,  my  dear 
felloVv  !  and  if  he  is  not  mad,  I  shall  not  keep 
him  to  please  Sir  Lionel  or.  Sir  anyone  else. 
However,  he  may  be  mad.  I  shall  soon  know 
more  about  him." 

So  next  day,  Austin,  the  keeper,  heard  his 
master's  well-known  tap  at  the  door  of  Single- 
ton's room,  and  opened  it  for  him. 

Singleton  was  sitting  with  his  back  to  the 
door,  in  a  large  easy-chair  by  the  window  which 
looked  out  into  the  orarden.  But  he  was  not 
looking  into  the  garden,  but  up  at  the  sky, 
across  which  the  fleecy  white  clouds  were  drift- 
ing quickly  :  and  a  thick  railway-rug  was  so 
disposed  against  the  glass,  that  from  where  he 
sat  the  gardens  could  not  be  seen.  Dr.  Mostyn, 
perceiving  that  he  was  not  yet  aware  of  his 
presence,  stood  still  and  looked  at  this  dangerous 
lunatic,  who  had  robbed  his  father  and  then 
attempted  to  murder  him.  He  could  not  see 
his  face — but  his  quick  eye  noted  that  he  sat 
quite  still,  in  an  attitude  bespeaking  weariness 
and  weakness  indeed,  but  there  was  none  of 
the  terrible  restlessness  of  insanity.     After  ob- 
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serving  him  for  a  few  moments,  he   signed   to 
the  keeper  to  announce  him. 

"Mr.  Trelawney,  here  is  Dr.  Mostyn — Dr. 
Richard  Mostyn,  sir." 

Singletbn^s  eyes  brightened.  He  rose  quietly^ 
and  bowed,  without  speaking ;  but  Mostyn  saw 
how  anxiously  the  dark  eyes  scanned  his  face. 

"I  hope  you  feel  pretty  well,  Mr.  Trelawney  ?" 

"  As  well,"  Singleton  answered  in  his  soft, 
low  voice,  ''  as  a  prisoner  can  hope  to  feel. 
Austin,  give  Dr.  Mostyn  a  chair.  I  hope  you 
have  quite  recovered  from  your  sprain, — though 
I  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  ask,  as  it  was  my 
doing." 

*'  I  am  quite  recovered,  thank  you.  You  call 
yourself  a  prisoner,  Mr.  Trelawney,  but  you  are 
making  yourself  a  prisoner,  I  think.  Why  do 
you  not  go  out  for  a  while  ?  it  is  a  fine  day." 

Singleton  rose  and  looked  over  the  railway- 
rug  which  shaded  the  window,  shuddered  per- 
ceptibly, and  sat  down  again. 

"  Thank  you,  Dr.  Mostyn,  I  prefer  to  remain 
here,"  he  said. 

"  But  why  ? — it  is  very  bad  for  you." 

"  To  be  frank  with  you,  it  is  because  I  don't 
want  to  meet  those  poor  fellows  down  there.  I 
don't  even  like  seeing  them  ;  you  see  I've  rigged 
up  a  blind  to  shut  them  out.      It  seems  so  cruel 
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to  look  at  them.  If  I  were  mad,  I  should  not 
like  to  be  stared  at,  I  know.  But  I  am  not  mad, 
Dr.  Mostyn,  as  I  perceive  you  are  beginning  to 
suspect ;  and  you  will  be  certain  of  it  soon,  I 
hope,  if  my  brain  does  not  give  way.  It  has 
not,  so  far." 

"  If  so,  why  do  you  fear  that  it  may  ?" 
Mostyn  asked,  watching  him. 

"  Because,"  answered  Singleton,  half-smiling 
as  he  met  his  eye  frankly,  ''imprisonment,  forced 
inactivity,  and  utter  hopelessness  may  drive  a 
sane  man  mad,  if  they  last  too  long." 

''  I  am  more  given  to  make  mad  men  sane 
than  sane  men  mad.  And  you  know  why  you 
were  sent  here." 

**  I  do — better,  I  suspect,  than  you  do  ;  but 
tell  me — by  whose  order  am  I  here,  and  what 
reason  was  given  ?" 

"  Sir  Lionel  gave  the  necessary  orders.  Have 
you  any  remembrance  of  the  event  which 
decided  him  to  send  you  here?" 

Singleton  hesitated. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "  if  I  tell  you  the  truth, 
you'll  be  convinced  I  am  a  madman  !  Look 
here.  Dr.  Mostyn,  you  are  a  sensible  man,  and 
you  will  understand  my  reasons  for  putting  off 
answering  any  questions.  I  have  thought  a 
good  deal  about  the  best  way  for  me  to  act  so 
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as  to  regain  my  liberty.  Since  it  seems  I  have 
not  a  friend  in  the  world  who  cares  enough 
about  me  to  come  forward  to  help  me,  my  only 
hope  is  in  you.  I  don't,  of  course,  expect  you 
to  throw  the  doors  open  and  bid  me  walk  out ; 
but  I  do  confidently  expect  that  you'll  soon 
feel  sure  that  I  am  not  mad.  And  if  I  am  not 
mad,  I  have  no  business  here ;  and  if  you  are 
an  honest  man,  you'll  say  so,  and  then  we'll  go 
into  that  other  question — why,  being  sane,  I  was 
sent  here." 

*'  Then  you  deny  having  committed  the  act 
which  I  am  told  decided  Sir  Lionel  on  sending 
you  here  ?" 

''  What  act  ?" 

''You  know,  I  think;  or  have  you  forgotten  it  ?'^ 

"  I  know  to  what  you  refer.  I  am  accused  of 
having  fired  at  my  father." 

"  And  you  deny  it  ?" 

Singleton  laughed. 

^'  Dr.  Mostyn,  you  are  trying  to  entrap  me 
into  answering ;  but  I  shan't.  No,  I  don't 
deny  it,  nor  do  I  admit  it.  What  I  say  is  that 
you  have  no  right  to  keep  me  here,  if  I  am  not 
mad — whether  I  shot  Sir  Lionel  or  did  not 
shoot  him." 

"  That  is  quite  true.  I  certainly  should  have 
no  such  right." 
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"  Then  do  you  make  your  mind  up  on  that 
question,  and  when  I  am  at  liberty,  I  shall  soon 
dispose  of  the  other.  I  should  not  be  here,  Dr. 
Mostyn,  if  that  boat  was  seaworthy.  And  now, 
will  you  examine  me  ? — ask  me  any  question 
you  like — I  think  you  will  not  find  that  I  am 
mad." 

"  Not  to-day,  Mr.  Trelawney ;  I  shall  see 
you  again.  Let  me  urge  you  to  go  out ;  you 
will  really  be  ill  if  you  shut  yourself  up  in  this 
way." 

He  rose  to  go,  and  Singleton's  face  lost  the 
gleam  of  hope  which  had  brightened  it;  and 
what  was  worse,  he  lost  his  self-command. 
Springing  forward,  he  caught  the  doctor's  arm 
and  hurried  out  eagerly. 

''  For  Heaven's  sake,  lose  no  time  !  don't  be 
too  lonof — I  shall  never  be  able  to  bear  it  \ 
Even  my  sister  has  failed  me  ;  I  have  no  hope 
but  in  you. — There  !"  he  went  on,  releasing 
him,  *'  I've  undone  my  morning's  work,  I  sup- 
pose !  Nothing  will  convince  you  that  any  man 
would  show  his  misery  like  that  if  he  w^ere  sane. 
My  dear  sir,  it  is  only  the  old  story — '  un- 
English,'  you  know.  Oh,  Heaven,  help  me — • 
w^iat  a  fool  I  am  !" 

"  You  are  a  little  excitable  ;  but  you  may 
trust  me,  Mr.  Trelawney — I  am  not  a  novice  at 
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my  work.  I  will  come  again  to-morrow.  Good- 
morning  now.  Austin,  'come  out  here  with 
me." 

It  was  as  well  that  Singleton  did  not  hear 
the  whispered  colloquy  at  the  door,  or  he  would 
have  been  more  "  excitable  "  than  before. 

"  Austin,  what  do  you  think  of  him  ?'' 

"  He's  not  mad,  sir  !  no  more  than  I  am. 
Never  says  a  word  like  a  madman.  He's 
wildish  and  queer,  not  like  other  folk  ;  but  I 
don't  think  he's  mad,  sir  ;  and  I  sho2dd  know  a 
madman  when  I  see  him,  if  any  one  ever  did. 
Thirty-two  years  I've  been  a  keeper  in  one 
place  or  another." 

"  And  that's  yotcr  opinion,  eh  ?  Well,  keep 
your  eye  on  him,  Austin  ;  watch  him  well.  I 
shall  come  again  to-morrow  at  the  same  time." 

It  was  rather  more  than  a  week  before  the 
brothers  met  again,  and  one  of  the  first  questions 
asked  by  Geoffrey  was  : 

"  Well,  Dick,  what  about  young  Trelawney  "^ 
— mad  or  not  mad  ?" 

''  Not  mad,  I  am  almost  sure.  He  is  excit- 
able and  peculiar — fiery-tempered  too — but  I 
think  he  is  quite  sane." 

''  Then  he  ought  to  be  in  gaol,  you  know." 

''  Ay,  that's  another  question.  I  think  I  must 
see  Sir  Lionel  myself.      I  wonder  does  he  really 
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believe  that  his  son  is  mad,  or  was  it  only  to 
get  out  of  the  embarrassment  ?" 

"  He  believes  it  firmly.     They  all  do." 

"  But  who  are  the  all  ? — Sir  Lionel,  the 
cousin,  and  who  else,  Geoffrey  ?" 

"  Ton  my  word,  I  don't  know.  Well,  the 
servants  certainly  do ;  I  have  never  spoken  to 
any  one  else  about  it." 

''  Do  you  know  if  Miss  Trelawney  believes 
it  ?  She  has  never  written  nor  come  to  see 
him,  and  he  is  dreadfully  cut  up  about  it.  She's 
at  home,  is  she  not  ?  Why  does  she  not  come 
and  see  him  ?" 

"  Why  Captain  Trelawney  came,  and  you 
said  he  wasn't  in  a  fit  state  to  be  seen.  I  met 
him  coming  away,  and  he  looked  quite  put  out." 

Richard  Mostyn  laughed. 

"  He  told  you  I  said  that  ?  Well  I  did  not 
say  it,  Geoffrey.  I'm  beginning  to  suspect — but 
never  mind  just  now.  I  told  Captain  Trelaw- 
ney that  his  cousin  refused  to  receive  him, 
which  he  did,  point-blank ;  and  I  think  he  was 
right.  Now,  I  want  you  to  see  Miss  Trelawney 
— you  can  easily  find  an  excuse  for  going  there, 
can't  you  ? — and  just  tell  her  from  me  that  there 
is  no  reason  why  she  should  not  see  her  brother, 
and  that  he  is  surprised  that  she  has  not  come." 

"All  right  —  I    shall   be   there   to-morrow, 
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there's  a  dairymaid  ill.  Does  he  speak  to  you  ? 
He  never  opened  his  lips  to  me,  I  know." 

Richard  Mostyn  laughed  again  as  he  an- 
swered : 

"  Oh,  yes — he  speaks — and  very  much  to  the 
purpose,  too,  I  assure  you." 

"  Now  look  out,  Dick,  and  don't  get  yourself 
into  a  mess,''  quoth  Geoffrey  sapiently.  ''  You'll 
find  he's  mad — and  Sir  Lionel's  no  joke,  I  can 
tell  you  —  he'll  send  his  son  to  some  other 
asylum,  if  you  don't  mind." 

*'  I  shall  mind — and  look  out ;  and,  in  fact,  be 
a  model  of  prudence.  Mind  you  give  Miss 
Trelawney  my  message  yourself,  Geoffrey  ;  don't 
write  it  and  send  it  by  any  one  else." 

This  injunction  Geoffrey  Mostyn  forgot,  and 
finding  that  Haidee  was  out,  he  gave  the  pre- 
cious message  to  John,  of  all  people  in  the 
world.  However,  as  he  was  riding  away  from 
the  house,  whistling  and  staring  about  him,  he 
very  nearly  ran  over  Haidee  at  a  turn  in  the 
road.  Seeing  that  he  was  so  much  horrified 
that  he  had  no  control  over  his  horse,  Haidee 
put  her  hand  on  the  reins,  and  said  : 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Dr.  Mostyn,  for  giving  you 
and  your  horse  such  a  start.  I  only  wanted  to 
ask  about  Margaret  Downes,  as  the  housekeeper 
tells  me  she  thinks  she  is  getting  measles." 
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''  Vm  afraid  she  is,  Miss  Trelawney.  You 
had  better  send  her  away." 

''  Certainly  not !  I  have  had  it,  and  so  have 
all  the  others,  and  in  that  large  house  there  can 
be  no  danger  of  infection.  Thank  you — that  is 
all  I  had  to  say,  Dr.  Mostyn,  so  I  shall  detain 
you  no  longer." 

*'  But — that  reminds  me,  Miss  Trelawney — I 
had  a  message  for  you  from  my  brother.  I  left 
it  with  Captain  Trelawney,  so  you  would  have 
got  it  all  the  same.  Mr.  Trelawney  sends  you 
word — no,  my  brother  sends  you  word  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  go  to  see 
Mr.  Trelawney,  if  you  like.  The  Captain  must 
have  misunderstood  my  brother  the  other  day,  it 
wasn't  that  Richard  would  not  let  him  see  him, 
but  he  wouldn't  see  him  himself — you  under- 
stand." 

When  Geoffrey  Mostyn  commenced  this  very 
lucid  speech  Haidee  had  just  turned  away,  to 
leave  him ;  and  she  never  moved  while  he 
spoke,  nor  when  he  ceased.  She  only  half 
understood  him,  her  brain  was  in  a  whirl  ;  and 
there  she  stood  like  a  statue,  until  Geoffrey 
Mostyn  took  it  into  his  wise  head  that  she  was 
annoyed  because  he  mentioned  her  brother  to 
her.  He  gathered  up  his  reins,  saying  awk- 
wardly : 
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"  My  brother  desired  me  to  tell  you — but  I'm 
sorry  if  you  are — " 

She  looked  up  at  him,  pale  as  death,  and  her 
eyes  gleaming  brightly  ;  her  lips  moved,  but  no 
sound  could  he  hear. 

"Good  gracious,  Miss  Trelawney !"  he  ex- 
claimed, beginning  to  get  off  his  horse  in  all 
haste,  *'  what's  the  matter  with  you  ?" 

She  signed  to  him  to  wait  quietly,  and  in  a 
moment  her  voice  returned. 

*'  Did  I  hear  you  rightly.  Dr.  Mostyn  ?  did 
you  give  me  a  message  from  my  brother — from 
Singleton  ?" 

''  From  7ny  brother,  Dr.  Richard  Mostyn — 
who  wants  you  to  go  and  see  your  brother  if 
you  don't  mind,  for  he  thinks  your  not  going 
or  writing  is  vexing  him  a  good  deal.  You 
can  go  over  to  Sea  View  House  any  time, 
you  know — it's  on  the  Manymede  Road,  and 
if  you'd  rather  not  go,  you  might  write  to 
him." 

''  Singleton  is  there,  then  ?  why  does  he  not 
come  home  ?" 

Mostyn  stared  at  her. 

*'  Why — Miss  Trelawney!  of  course  he  can't 
do  that.     But  I  assure  you  he  has  every  com- 
fort— rooms  to  himself,  you  know — and  now  Sir 
Lionel  wishes  him  to  have  a  servant  to  attend 
VOL.  XL  20 
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on  him.      He  says  he'll  send  his  own  man  over 
to  the  asylum  if  he  would  like  it." 

A  light  broke  in  upon  poor  Haidee's  be- 
wildered mind.  Sea  View  House  was  a  lunatic 
asylum !  she  remembered  all  about  it  now. 
Singleton  was  in  a  lunatic  asylum — placed  there 
by  his  father  and  John. 

''  Now  Heaven  help  me,  and  give  me  strength 
to  act  wisely  !"  she  murmured.  "  They  meant 
to  keep  it  secret — but  they  could  not  hope  to 
keep  it  secret  for  ever :  what  then  ?  did  they 
mean  to  make  away  with  him  ?  a  servant — -Did 
you  say  that  a  servant  was  to  be  sent  to  attend 
my  brother,  Dr.  Mostyn  ?  what  servant  was 
named  ?" 

"  Sir  Lionel's  own  man  ;  he  said  he  is  such  a 
quiet  handy  fellow,  that  he  would  try  to  spare 
him." 

"  Ah !  that  white-faced,  crawling  creature. 
Horrible  !"  Then  aloud.  ''  Did  you  tell  me 
that  you  left  this  message  for  me  with  my 
cousin  ?" 

"  I  did — and  now  I  think  of  it,  it's  lucky  for 
me  I  happened  to  meet  you,  Miss  Trelawney,  for 
Richard  bid  me  be  sure  to  give  you  the  message 
myself,  and  neither  to  write  nor  send  it." 

"  Did  he  ?  And  what  reason  did  he  give  for 
that  ?" 
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'VReasoR,  Miss  Trelawney  !  'pon  my  word  I 
don't  think  he  gave  any." 

''  I  always  thought  him  a  fool,"  thought 
Haidee  to  herself.  "  There  is  no  use  in  wastino- 
time  upon  him — he'd  repeat  every  word  I  say 
to  John  to-morrow,  out  of  sheer  stupidity.  I 
must  see  my  dear  boy  this  very  day — I  may  save 
him  yet.  Good-bye,  Dr.  Mostyn,  I  will  detain 
you  no  longer." 

Dr.  Mostyn  rode  away,  thinking  in  a  hazy 
fashion  that  Miss  Trelawney  had  behaved  rather 
oddly.  '*  She  must  have  known  where  he  was, 
you  know  ;  he's  written  her  no  end  of  letters — 
why,  I  brought  them  here  myself!  I'm  afraid 
she's  queer  too ;  and  it's  an  awful  pity,  for  she's 
a  beautiful  creature." 

Meanwhile,  the  beautiful  creature  was  makinof 
the  best  of  her  way  home,  and  to  her  own  room, 
there  to  think  quietly  over  this  most  astounding 
affair.  She  locked  the  door  and  threw  herself 
upon  her  sofa. 

*'  My  head  is  dizzy  still.  Oh  !  that  stupid 
young  man !  His  brother,  though,  cannot  be 
so  stupid,  he's  beginning  to  suspect  something. 
Sees  that  my  darling  is  not  mad,  I  suppose.  I 
must  go  to-day — I  have  such  horrid  doubts  and 
fears,  and  I  know  he  is  in  danger.  If  I  delay,  I 
may  be  prevented — I  shall  go  now." 

20 — 2 
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She  rang  the  bell  and  unlocked  her  door. 

"  Anne,  I  want  something  in  Plymouth,  don't 
I  ?  What  were  you  saying  the  other  day  that 
you  must  get  for  me  ?" 

"  Only  some  boot-laces,  ma'am." 

''  Nothing  else  ? — I  can't  go  into  Plymouth  for 
that — can  I  ?  Well,  let  me  see.  Oh  yes — Anne, 
I'm  going  into  Plymouth  to  get  some  silk  dresses 
for  the  servants  here,  you  know,  for  my  wedding. 
Order  the  carriage — say  I  shall  be  ready  at  half- 
past  two.  Come  back,  please,  and  help  me  to 
dress  quickly." 

Haidee  went  down  to  luncheon,  ready  dressed 
for  her  drive. 

"Going  out  again,  Haidee  ?"  suggested  John. 

"  Yes.  Sir  Lionel,  I'm  going  to  Plymouth, 
to  get  some  gowns  I  wish  to  give  to  the  servants 
here,  and  I  want  them  to  be  made  up  in  time  for 
• — the  fifth.     Can  I  do  anything  for  you  ?" 

"  Thank  you — I  think  not.  No,  there  is 
nothing.  It  looks  like  rain  ;  you  had  better 
take  the  brougham." 

''  Yes,  I  ordered  it." 

No  more  was  said,  and  she  was  soon  safely 
off.  At  first,  she  intended  to  buy  the  dresses  in 
Plymouth  and  then  drive  on  to  Sea  View  House, 
but  as  she  thought  it  over  during  the  drive,  she 
saj\r  that  this  w^ould  not  do.     It  might  be  neces- 
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sary  to  keep  her  visit  a  secret  for  the  present, 
and  this  could  hardly  be  done  if  she  took  her 
servants  to  the  asylum.  Fortunately  Haidee 
was  a  brave  and  ino-enious  maiden,  so  she  soon 
saw  how  she  could  manage.  She  sent  the 
carriage  to  the  hotel,  merely  saying  that  she 
would  be  detained  some  time,  and  desired  the 
servants  to  bring  it  back  in  two  hours  and  wait 
at  the  door  until  she  came  to  them.  Then  she 
entered  the  shop — those  dresses  must  be  bought, 
but  surely  never  were  silk  dresses  bought  so 
quickly  before  ;  and  then,  at  last,  she  was  free 
to  set  off  for  Sea  View  House.  She  w^alked  a 
little  way  from  the  shop,  got  into  a  cab,  and  was 
soon  rattling  and  jolting  along  at  a  great  pace. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

The  heavy  wooden  gates  swung  back,  and  ad- 
mitted the  dingy-looking  cab.  The  drive  to  the 
house  was  long,  and  Haidee,  looking  anxiously 
round,  saw  several  groups  of  men  of  various 
ages  walking  about,  with  nothing  about  them 
to  remind  her  that  they  were  probably  all  mad. 
But  Singleton  was  not  among  them.  Nearer 
the  house,  In  the  pleasure-ground  before  the 
windows,  there  were  a  few  strange  figures, 
some  fantastically  dressed,  and  some  in  tattered 
garments  which  yet  did  not  look  old,  but  had 
evidently  been  rent  by  their  own  frenzied 
hands.  These  walked,  each  alone,  save  for 
the  Inevitable  keeper  who  followed  close  be- 
hind :  some  were  silent,  but  a  few  were  talking 
incessantly,  and  one,  a  young  man,  looked  In  at 
the  shrinking  girl,  and  laughed  :  oh,  the  terrible 
laugh  of  Insanity!  It  haunted  her  for  many  a 
day. 
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The  cab  stopped,  and  a  man  came  forward 
and  inquired  civilly  "  What  she  wanted." 
"  To  see  Dr.  Mostyn,  if  you  please." 
*'  This  way,  miss.  I  shall  send  the  doctor  in 
a  few  moments."  He  left  her  alone,  and  Haidee 
felt  miserably  nervous,  until  the  door  opened 
and  Richard  Mostyn  came  in. 

*'  Dr.  Mostyn,  I  am  Miss  Trelawney — you 
sent  me  a  message  this  morning." 

"  Yes,  my  brother  promised  to  mention  to 
you  that  yoitr  brother  is  annoyed,  I  think, 
because  you  do  not  answer  his  letters." 

"  Answer  his  letters  !  I  have  never  got  one. 
Dr.  Mostyn.  I  came,  as  you  see,  at  once. 
May  I  see  him  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  Dr.  Mostyn  ;  "  but  I  wish 
you  would  sit  down  here  for  five  minutes,  and 
answer  me  a  few  questions.  A  little  conversa- 
tion between  us  before  you  see  him  may  prove 
very  useful." 

*'  Anything  that  you  think  may  be  useful  I 
shall  gladly  do.  I  fancied  from  your  message 
that  you  are — not  convinced — that  you  do  not 

quite  agree " 

Instead  of  finishing  her  sentence  she  looked 
at  him  earnestly.      He  smiled,  and  said  : 

"  Let  us  speak  plainly.  Miss  Trelawney.  I 
sent  you  that  message  by  my  brother  because  I 
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was  beginning  to  suspect  that  you  did  not  know- 
that  Mr.  Trelawney  was  here,  and  I  wanted  to 
be  certain.'* . 

''  I  did  not,  indeed.  I  have  heard  nothing  of 
or  from  him  since  he  left  home  that  night  ;  and 
they  told  me  that  he  went  away  of  himself  and 
that  no  one  knew  where  he  was." 

*'  I  cannot  imagine  how  they  expected  to  keep 
the  truth  from  you  for  any  length  of  time.  He 
was  brought  here  that  night ;  there  was  a 
strueele,  and  I  was  hurt.  I  was  oblio^ed  to 
remain  quiet  for  some  weeks — it  is  but  a  few  days 
since  I  began  to  attend  Mr.  Trelawney  myself" 

"  And  then  you  began  to  suspect  ?  But  who 
sent  him  here  ?" 

''  The  orders  were  all  signed  by  Sir  Lionel, 
but  not  for  some  days.  He  was  sent  here  as 
being  insane,  and  having  become  violent;  in  fact, 
having  attempted  to  shoot  his  father.  There 
was  something  about  a  robbery,  too,  I  think." 

"  All  of  it  false  —  a  tissue  of  falsehoods, 
worthy  of  the  author !"  burst  from  Haidee  im- 
petuously. ^'  Dr.  Mostyn,  I  am  sure  there  is 
not  a  word  of  truth  in  it." 

'  ''  In    which    story  ?  —  the    murder    or    the 
robbery  ?"  , 

Tears  sprang  into  Haidee's  eyes,  and  she 
looked  reproachfully  at  the  speaker,  saying  in  a 
low  voice  : 
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"  I  thought  you  were  going  to  be  a  friend  to 
my  poor  boy.  Is  it  possible  that  you  suspect 
him  ?  You  don't  think  him  mad  ? — that,  at 
least,  I  take  for  granted.'' 

"  You  are  right.  I  am  quite  certain  that  he  is 
not  mad." 

"  Then  believe  me,  he  never  did  these  things 
if  he  is  in  his  senses.      It  is  simply  Impossible." 

"  Yet — pardon  me  for  reminding  you — your 
father  believes  It." 

*^  Perhaps  he  does.  I  don't  know — I  suppose 
he  does.  But  you  must  know  something  about 
my  father,  Dr.  Mostyn.  He  is  very  unlike 
other  fathers.  He  cares  little  for  his  children — 
the  only  person  on  earth  he  really  loves  is  my 
cousin  John  ;  and  this  Is  all  John's  doing." 

"  You  think  he  has  convinced  your  father  ?" 

•'  I  don't  know  ;  but  this  I  am  quite  sure  of — 
no  one  knows  the  truth  of  all  those  stories  better 
than  he  does.  What  does  Singleton  himself 
say  about  it,  Dr.  Mostyn  ?" 

"  He  has  hitherto  declined  to  discuss  the 
matter  with  me." 

'*  But  why  ?  Surely  It  would  have  been 
wiser  to  be  frank  with  you." 

"  No  ;  I  think  he  was  quite  right.  His  view 
is  that  If  he  is  not  mad,  he  is  no  fit  inmate  of  this 
house,  whether  he  is  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  the 
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rest.  But  I  wanted  to  know  what  your  view- 
was  before  I  took  any  steps  towards  releasing- 
him.  Now,  if  you  will  come  with  me,  you 
shall  see  him ;  and  when  you  have  talked  a 
little  with  him,  we  must  have  a  consultation.  I 
cannot  keep  him  here,  nor  can  I  let  him  go 
without  communicating  with  Sir  Lionel.  Now 
your  brother  fears  that  your  father  may  merely 
send  him  to  some  other  asylum,  and  this  we 
must  guard  against,  if  possible ;  for  whatever 
Sir  Lionel  may  believe  as  to  his  guilt  or  inno- 
cence, he  certainly  has  no  right  to  treat  him  as 
a  maniac  when  he  is  perfectly  sane." 

''  You  don't  believe  him  guilty,  that  Is  quite 
plain,"  remarked  Haidee,  as  her  companion 
stopped  to  lock  the  door  by  which  he  had 
admitted  her  to  a  long  passage  with  many  doors 
along  one  side,  and  well-barred  windows  at  the 
other.  The  doors  were  all  shut,  and  from  one 
there  issued  a  monotonous,  unceasing  moan  or 
howl — somethine  between  the  two.  It  never 
varied,  and  it  never  ceased.  Haidee's  cheek 
blanched,  and  she  looked  nervously  at  the 
doctor,  who  wondered  what  was  the  matter  with 
her.  He  did  not  hear  the  miserable  wail  that 
drove  the  blood  from  her  young  cheek — it  had 
sounded  in  his  ears  without  variation  for  seven 
years.     And  when   that  poor  maniac  came  to 
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Sea  View  House,  she  had  been  as  young  and 
nearly  as  fair  as  Haidee  herself.  They  passed 
through  that  corridor,  and  another  locked  door 
admitted  them  to  the  "  gentleman's  house." 
But  that  dreadful  sound,  and  all  these  locks 
and  bars,  had  brought  home  to  Haidee  more 
forcibly  the  idea  of  the  awful  fate  to  which 
Singleton  had  been  consigned  by  his  father  ; 
and  she  was  cold  and  pale  before  they  reached 
the  door  of  his  room.  That  was  not  locked, 
and  Singleton  was  alone  ;  the  keeper  had  been 
withdrawn  as  scon  as  Dr.  Mostyn  was  con- 
vinced of  his  sanity.  She  looked  in.  Singleton 
was  sitting  by  the  table,  with  writing  materials 
before  him,  but  in  dire  confusion,  as  if  he  had 
pushed  them  away  roughly  to  clear  a  space 
for  his  folded  arms,  on  which  his  head  rested. 
There  was  a  world  of  wearinesss  in  the  attitude, 
and  in  the  voice  which  said,  "  Who  is  there  ? — 
is  that  Austin  ?" 

"  I  have  brought  some  one  to  see  you,  Mr. 
Trelawney." 

It  was  curious  and  touching  to  see  how  the 
words  transformed  the  drooping,  inert  form ; 
with  what  a  bound  he  was  on  his  feet,  and  what 
brilliant  eyes  shone  through  half-gathered  tears 
upon  his  sister. 

"  Oh,  Haidee,  my  darling  —  my  sister  !  I 
'ought  not  to  have  doubted  you." 
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Then  there  was  a  silence,  only  broken  by 
Haldee's  sobs  ;  and  the  doctor  went  away  and 
left  them  together. 

"  Single,  darling  of  my  heart !  how  could  you 
doubt  me  ?" 

"It  was  so  long,  and  I  lost  heart.  It  was 
only  sometimes  :  often  I  told  myself  that  you 
were  being  kept  in  the  dark  ;  but  you  don't 
know  how  horrible  it  is  !  not  a  soul  even  writing 
to  me.  How  did  they  manage  ?  for  I  wrote  to 
you  again  and  again  !" 

"  I  never  got  one  letter — not  one.  They 
told  me  you  had  gone  away  of  your  own  ac- 
cord, and  I  expected  3'ou  to  write  to  me  every 
day.  I  could  find  out  nothing^ — -I  did  not  even 
know  what  to  try  to  find  out.  I  declare,  Singie, 
I  have  been  as  nearly  as  possible  driven  mad  !" 

*'  And  how  did  you  find  me  now  ?  or  was  it 
to  consult  Mostyn  about  this  incipient  madness 
that  you  came  here  ?''  asked  Singleton,  his 
bright  smile  lighting  up  his  face  before  the  tears 
were  quite  dry. 

*'  You  April  sky  !  how  can  you  joke  about  it  ? 
No  ;  he  sent  me  a  message  by  his  brother  to 
say  you  wanted  to  see  me.  I  thought  they 
would  contrive  to  stop  me  if  they  knew,  so  I 
never  said  a  word,  but  came  off  to  Plymouth  to 
•do  some  shopping,  left  the  carriage  there,  and 
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came  in  a  cab  ;  and  I  wish  Dr.  Mostyn  would 
come  back,  for  if  my  visit  is  to  be  kept  secret,  I 
must  not  stay  too  long." 

"  I  dare  say  he  is  in  the  passage — I'll  call 
him." 

Dr.  Mostyn  was  easily  found,  and  came  at 
once. 

"  Now,"  said  Haidee,  "we  must  lose  no  time, 
if  I  am  not  to  be  missed.  No  one  in  the  world 
knows  where  I  am,  you  must  know.  But, 
Singleton,  before  we  talk  of  anything  else,  tell  us 
the  truth  of  all  this  terrible  story.  I  want  Dr. 
Mostyn  to  hear  it,  because  he  says  you  have  re- 
fused to  answer  his  questions." 

**  Well,  but  first,  Dr.  Mostyn  must  answer 
me.  Are  you  quite  convinced  that  I  am  as 
sane  as  the  rest  of  the  world,  doctor  ?" 

"  Quite  convinced." 

"  Then  I  only  hope  that  you  won't  change 
your  mind  when  you  hear  what  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  ;  but,  indeed,  I  have  been  rather  idiotic 
than  insane.  Haidee,  I've  made  such  a  fool  of 
myself  It's  a  long  story,  and  I  hardly  kno^v 
where  to  begin." 

"  The  thing  I  want  to  know  first  is,  who  fired 
that  shot  ?" 

"  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  it  was 
poor  old   James.     But  the  only  thing  I  /cnozcf 
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about  it  Is,  that  It  was  not  me,  and  that  Mr.  John 
could  prove  that  it  wasn't ;  for  I  was  actually 
talking  to  him  on  the  high-road  at  the  far  side  of 
the  Chase,  when  four  o'clock  struck,  and  we 
lieard  the  shot.  I  thought  it  was  some  one  in 
the  Chase,  and  went  off  to  see  who  it  could  be." 

"  I  knew  it !  I  knew  that  John  knew  all 
about  it.  And  the  mone}^  Singleton  ?  who 
took  it  ?" 

*' Which  money  ? — the  eight  thousand  pounds, 
or  the  other — ^I  forget  the  sum  exactly  which  I 
am  supposed  to  have  bagged  ?  John  could  tell 
you  all  about  both  transactions,  I  suspect ;  one, 
certainly.  Haidee,  look  here ;  I  only  kept  it 
from  you  not  to  spoil  your  happiness,  but  it 
can't  be  helped  now,  I  must  tell  you.  The 
whole  mischief  has  arisen  from  my  own  folly, 
— trying  to  help  you  and  Hamilton — and,  as 
usual,  never  thinking  of  consequences.  I  put 
a  weapon  into  John's  hands  —  to  use  against 
myself." 

He  then  briefly,  but  plainly,  told  the  story  of 
his  bargain  with  John,  and  all  connected  with  it. 
Haidee's  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

*'  And  I  was  so  unkind  !  Oh,  Single,  forgive 
me.  But  lately  I  have  felt  sure  that  you  could 
and  would  explain  it  all.  When  they  came  to 
accusing  you  of  stealing  and  murder,   I  began 
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to  think  it  was  all  untrue — don't  you  under- 
stand ?" 

''  If  we  do,  my  dear,  it  is  owing  to  our  own 
keen  intelligence,  and  by  no  means  to  the  luci- 
dity of  your  explanations.  Dr.  Mostyn,  practi- 
cally it  matters  little  ;  but  I  want  to  know, 
because  I  like  you.  Do  you  believe  my  expla- 
nation of  all  that  has  seemed  so  suspicious  ?" 

"  I  do.  And  I  hope  sincerely  that  you  will 
succeed  in  proving  it — you  must  be  set  free  and 
lose  not  a  day  in  finding  the  real  murderer — all 
hangs  upon  that.  Your  father  is  deceived,  I 
think.  What  do  you  say,  Miss  Trelawney  ?  do 
you  acquit  Sir  Lionel  ?" 

''  I  do,  Haidee  ;  entirely.  I  never  did  my 
father  justice  till — till  quite  lately.  He  could 
not  be  guilty  of  this.  It  is  only  John  ;  but  I 
am  afraid  that  owing  to  the  way  I  have  played 
the  fool,  we  may  find  John  one  too  many  for  us." 

"  At  all  events,  you  must  lose  no  more  time. 
The  best  plan,  I  think,  if  you  approve,  is  for 
me  to  go  to  Sir  Lionel  to-morrow,  and  assure 
him  that  you  are  perfectly  sane.  Miss  Trelaw- 
ney must  be  present,  because,  as  Sir  Lionel  is — 
excuse  me  for  speaking  plainly  —  somewhat 
opinionated,  he  may  at  first  decline  to  acknow- 
ledge that  he  has  made  a  mistake ;  and  he 
might  attempt  to  send  you  to  another  asylum. 
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Now,  you,  Miss  Trelawney,  if  necessary,  can 
prevent  that,  by  saying  that  you  have  your 
brother's  directions  to  have  legal  advice  if  he  is 
not  set  at  liberty." 

"  And  I  will  do  it  too,  if  he  allows  John  to 
persuade  him  into  being  so  obstinate.  I  will 
have  you  out,  and  safe,  Singleton,  somehow  or 
other.  I  shall  go  to  town,  to  Mrs.  Hamilton, 
to-morrow  evening,  if  you  are  not  at  home  with 
me  !  Now  I  must  go,  or  I  shall  have  my  stolen 
visit  discovered  before  the  time.  Good-bye,  my 
dear,  dear  boy  —  to  meet  again  to-morrow, 
I  hope." 

"  You  may  make  pretty  certain  of  that,  I 
think,  Miss  Trelawney ;  but  we  must  be  careful 
so  to  manage  it  as  not  to  provoke  Sir  Lionel 
further,  nor  yet  to  give  Mr.  John  any  advantage 
over  us." 

Brother  and  sister  parted  with  a  lingering 
embrace  ;  and  Haidee  effected  her  return  to  the 
Abbey  in  good  time,  though  her  servants  were 
beginning  to  wonder  what  had  become  of  her, 
they  were  kept  so  long  waiting  at  the  shop 
door. 

END  OF  VOL.  II. 
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